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SHEPHERD S CALENDAR. 



CHAP. IX. 

TIBBY HYSLOP'S DREAM. 

[n the year 1807, when on a jaunt through the valleys 
Nith and Annan, I learned the following story on the 
•t where the incidents occurred, and even went and 
ited all those connected with it, so that there b no 
ibt with regard to its authenticity. 
In a cottage called Knowe-back, on the large farm of 
timlochie, lived Tibby Hyslop, a respectable spinster, 
mt the age of forty I thought when I saw her, but, 
course, not so old when the first incidents occurred 
ich this singular tale relates. Tibby was represented 
me as being a good Christian, not in name and profes- 
1 only, but in word and in deed ; and 1 believe I may 
I, in heart and in soul. Nevertheless, there was some- 
ng in her manner and deportment different from other 
)ple — a sort of innocent simplicity, bordering on silli- 
18, together with an instability of thought, that, in the 
}s of many, approached to abstraction. 
But then Tibby could repeat the book of the Evan- 
ist Luke by heart, and many favourite chapters both 
the Old and New Testaments ; while there was scarce- 
one in the whole country so thoiougYA^ %&q^c^\v\.^^ 
b those Books from beginning to end *, ioi, \)ao\SL^ 
bad read a portion every day for forty yeax^,^^^^^ 
r perused any other books but the Scnpt\rces, '^^^^ 
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were her week-day books, and her Sunday books, 
books of amusement, and books of devotion. V/ 
to God that all our brethren and sisters of the hi 
race — the poor and comfortless, as well as the great 
wise — knew as well how to estimate these books as 1 
Hyslop did! 

Tibby's history is shortly this : Her mother ma 
a sergeant of a recruiting party. The year followir 
was obliged to go to Ireland, and from thence no 
knew whither ; but neither he nor his wife appeared i 
in Scotland. On their departure, they left Tibby, 
a helpless babe, with her grandmother, who lived 
hamlet somewhere about Tinwald ; and with that gi 
mother was she brought up, and taught to read her I 
to card, spin, and work at all kinds of country laboi 
which women are accustomed. Jane Hervey was 
grandmother's name, a woman then scarcely past 
prime, certainly within forty years of age ; with y 
lived her elder sister, named Douglas; and with 1 
two were the early years of Tibby Hyslop spen 
poverty, contentment, and devotion. 

At the age of eighteen, Tibby was hired at the Ca 
mas fair, for a great wage, to be a byre-woman to 
Gilbert Forret, then farmer at Drumlochie. Tibbj 
then acquired a great deal of her mother s dang< 
bloom — dangerous, when attached to poverty an 
much simplicity of heart ; and when she came home 
told what she had done, her mother and aunt, as she al 
denominated the two, marvelled much at the extrav£ 
conditions, and began to express some fears regai 
her new master s designs, till Tibby put them all to 
by the following piece of simple information : 

•* Dear, ye ken,- ye needna be feared that Mr F 

has ony design o' courting me, for dear, ye ken, he 

a wife already, and five bonnie bairns ; and hell i 

be sae daft as fa' on and conrt anlther ane. Tse wa 

he £nds ane enow for bim, YioxvesX mw\\* 

" Oh, then, you are safe enou^Yv, ^\^Cie>ftfc\a ^^ 
man, my bairn," said 3aiie. 
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The truth was, that Mr Forret was notorious for de- 
bauching young and pretty girls, and was known in Dum- 
fries market, by the name of Gibby Gledger, from the 
circumstance of his being always looking slyly after 
them. Perceiving Tibby so comely, and at the same 
time so simple, he hired her at nearly double wages, and 
moreover gave her a crown as arle-money. 

Tibby went home to her service, and being a pliable, 
^ligent creature, she was beloved by all. Her master 
commended her for her neatness, and whenever a quiet 
T opportunity offered, would pat her rosy cheek, and say 
] kind things. Tibby took all these in good part, judging 
l^ them tokens of approbation of her good services, and 
was proud of them ; and if he once or twice whispered 
a place and an hour of assignation, she took it for a joke, 
and piud no further attention to it. A whole year pass- 
ed over without the worthy farmer having accomplished 
bis cherished purpose regarding poor Tibby. He hired 
her to remain with him, still on the former high con- 
ditions, and moreover he said to her : "I wish your 
grandmother and grand-aunt would take my pleasant cot- 
tage of Knowe-back. They should have it for a mere 
^e — a week's shearing or so — so long as you remain 
i& my service ; and as it is likely to be a long while be- 
fore you and I part, it would be better to have them near 
yoo, that you might see them often^ and attend to their 
wants. I could give them plenty of work through the 
'Hiole year, on the best conditions. What think you of this 
Proposal, Rosy ?■' — a familiar name he often called her by. 
" 0, I'm sure, sir, I think ye are the kindest man that 
^er existed. What a blessing is it when riches open 
up the heart to acts of charity and benevolence ! My 
poor auld mother and aunty will be blythe to grip at the 
; kbd offer ; for they sit under a hard master yonder. 
The Almighty will bestow a blessing on you for this, sir l" 
■ Tibby went immediately with the joyiuX ive^^ \.o \vei 
poor mother and aunt. Now, they Y\aA oi \a.\.^ iavwk^ 
^anselves quite easy in their circumslaiices, o^Vcv?, v^ 
«ie large wages Tibby received, every faxlYAtv^ o\ ^^x^^"^ 
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was added to the^ common stock ; and though Tibby- dis- 
played a little more finery at the meeting-house, it was 
her grandmother who purchased it fo^ her, without any 
consent on her part. ** I am sure," said her grandmother, 
when Tibby told the story of her master's kindness and! 
attention, " I am sure it was the kindest intervention 6* 
Providence that ever happened to poor things afore, 
when ye fell in wi* that kind worthy man, i' the mids o* 
a great hiring market, where ye might just as easily 
hae met wi' a knave, or a niggard, as wi' this man o* 
siccan charity an* mercy." ; 

** Ay ; the woloat maun hae his coUop, j 

And the raven maun hae his part; 'j 

And the tod will creep through the heatlier. 

For the bonny moor-hen's heart," ' 

said old Douglas Hervey, poking the fire all the while ' 
with the tongs, and speaking only as if speaking to her* 
self — " Hech-wow, and lack-a-day I but the times are 
altered sair since I first saw the sun ! Poor, poor Re- 
ligion, wae's me for her ! She was first driven out o* ■ 
the lord's castle into the baron's ha,' out o' the 
baron's ha' into the farmer's bien dwelling ; and at last 
out o* that into the poor cauldrife shiel, where there's nte 
ither comfort but what she brings wi' her." 

'* What has set ye onna thae reflections the day, auu- 
ty ?*' cried Tibby aloud at her ear ; for she was halS dea( 
and had so many flannel mutches on, besides a blue nap- 
kin, which she always wore over them all, that her deaf* 
ness was nearly completed altogether. 

** Oogh ! what's the lassie saying ?" said she, after 
listening a good while, till the sounds penetrated to the 
interior of her ear, " what's the young light-head say- 
ing about the defections o' the day ? what kens she aboul 
them ?— oogh ! Let me see your face, dame, and find 
your hand, for I hae neither seen the ane, nor felt the 
titber, this lang and mony a day .** T\xQ;Ti\A2iIv(v^Vk<&x ^geanid^ 
niece by the hand, and looking c\o&eVxv\.o\v^T W.« ^^asn^ 
the spectacles, she added, — ^'* K^, '\^. ^s ^ ^^^-^^sw 
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wnsy face, very like the mother's that bore ye ; and hers 

was as like Aer mother's ; and there was never as muckle 

common sense amang a' the three as to keep a brock out 

o' the kail-yard. Ye hae an unco good master, I hear 

— oogh ! I'm glad to hear't — hoh-oh-oh-oh ! — verra 

glad. I hope it will lang continue, this kindness. Poor 

Tibby! — as lang as the heart disna gang wrang, we maun 

excuse the head, for itil never aince gang right. I hope 

they were baith made for a better warld, for nane o' them 

were made for this." 

When she got this length, she sat hastily down, and 
began her daily and hourly task of carding wool for her 
sister's spinning, abstracting herself from all external 
considerations. 

" I think aunty ^s unco parabolical the day," said 
Tibby to her grandmother ; ** what makes her that gate?" 

" O dear, hinny, she's aye that gate now. She speaks 
to naebody but hersell," said Jane. " But — ^lownly be it 
spoken — I think whiles there's ane speaks till her again 
that my een canna see." 

'*The angels often conversed wi' good folks langsyne. 
I ken o' naething that can hinder them to do sae still, if 
they're sae disposed/' said Tibby; and so the dialogue 
closed for the present. 

Mr Forret sent his carts at the term, and removed the 
old people to the cottage of Knoweback, free of all 
charge, like a gentleman as he was ; and things went on 
exceedingly well. Tibby had a sincere regard for her 
master; and as he continued to speak to her, when 
alone, in a kind and playful manner, she had several 
times ventured to broach religion to him, trying to dis* 
cover the state of his soul. Then he would shake his 
head, and look demure in mockery, and repeat some 
grave, becoming words. Poor Tibby thought he wtis a 
Tighteous man. 

But in a short time his purposes were d\v\i\^e^ \xv «wO^ 
t manner as to be no more equivocal. TYvaX xaoTKv»% 
^mediately preceding the development oi XX^a \o^%- 
ctensbed atrocity, Jane Hervey was awaVLed ftX wv e«tV 

A 2 
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hour by the following unintelligible dialogue in her elde 
sister s bed. 

** Have ye seen the news o* the day, kerlin ?" 

« Oogh r 

" Have ye seen the news o' the day ?*' 

'' Ay, that I hae, on a braid open book, without clas] 
or seal. Whether will you or the deil win ?" 

" That depends on the citadel. K it stand out, a' tb< 
powers o' hell winna shake the fortress, nor sap a stao« 
o' its foundation." 

" Ah, the fortress is a good ane, and a sound ane 
but the poor head captain ! — ^ye ken what a sweet«lipped 
tumip-headit brosey he is. 0, lack-a-day, my poo 
Tibby Hyslop! — my innocent, kind, thowless Tibb; 
Hyslop I" 

Jane was frightened at hearing such a colloquy, bu 
particularly at that part of it where her darling child wa 
mentioned. She sprung from her own bed to that of he 
sister, and cried in her ear with a loud voice, — " Sistei 
sister, Douglas, what is that you are saying about ou 
dear bairn ?" 

" Oogh ? I was saying naething about your bain 
She lies in great jeopardy yonder ; but nane as yei 
Gang away to your bed — wow, but I was sound asleep^ 

" There^s naebody can make aught out o' her but nor 
sense," said Jane. 

After the two had risen from their scanty breakfiu 

which Douglas had blessed with more fervency tha 

ordinary, she could not settle at her carding, but alwmi 

stopped short, and began mumbling and speaking to he 

self. At length, after a long pause, she looked over h< 

shoulder, and said, — "Jeanie, wama ye speaking 

ganging ower to see ou^ bairn the day? Haste thee ai 

gang away, then ; and stay nouther to put on clean bu 

sing, kirtle, nor barrie, else ye may be an antrin meeni 

or twa ower Jang." 

Jane made no reply, but, dtaVm^ \)cv^ ^\i\. tJL\ 

gown over her shoulders, sV\e set oxit iot \itvK!iJ«(eAi 

distance of nearly a mile ; and as s\v^ yieYvXVj >^« v 
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of the byre, she imagined she heard her grandchild's 
v(uce, in great passion or distress, and ran straight into 
the byre, crying, ** What's the matter wi' you, Tibby? 
what ails you, my bairn?" but receiving no answer, she 
thought the voice must have been somewhere without, 
and slid quietly away, looking everywhere, and at length 
went down to the kitchen. 

Mr Forret, alicis Gledging Gibby, had borne the brunt 
of incensed kirk-sessions before that time, and also the 
unlicensed tongues of mothers, roused into vehemence 
by the degradation of beloved daughters ; but never in 
his life did he bear such a rebuke as he did that day from 
the tongue of one he had always viewed as a mere sim- 
pleton. It was a lesson — a warning of the most sublime 
vid terrible description^ couched in the pure and empha- 
tic language of Scripture. Gibby cared not a doit for 
these thmgs, but found himself foiled, and exposed to his 
^unily and the whole world, if this fool chose to do it. 
He was, therefore, glad to act a part of deep hypocrisy, 
pretending the sincerest contrition, regretting, with tears, 
Ms momentary derangement. Poor Tibby readily be- 
Heved and forgave him ; and thinking it hard to ruin a 
"epentant sinner in his worldly and family concerns, she 
proniised never to divulge what had passed ; and he, 
knowing well the value of her word, was glad at having 
^ escaped. 

Jane found her grand-daughter apparently much dis- 
turbed ; but having asked if she was well enough, and 
deceiving an answer in the affirmative, she was satisfied, 
ind only added, " Your crazed aunty wad gar me believe 
ye war in some jeopardy, and hurried me away to see 
you, without giving me leave to change a steek.** One 
ttiay easily conceive Tibby's astonishment at hearing 
this, considering the moment at which her grandmother 
Arrived. As soon as the latter was gone, she kneeled 
before her Maker, and poured out her soul m %t^\.^\viV 
thanksgiving for her deliverance ; and, in pait\cviV«s. io^ 
^vch a manifest interference of some supexiox \Tv\.e\\v^e;we^ 
• iier behalf. 
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" How did you find our poor bairn the day, titty Jea 
Did she no tell you ony thing ?' asked Douglas, on Jan 
return. 

*' She tauld me naething, but said she was weel." 

" She's ae fool, and yeVe another I If I had been li 
I wad hae blazed it baith to kirk and council ; — to I 
wife's ear, and to his minister's ! She s very weel, 
she ? — Oogh I Ay. Hoh-— oh-— oh — oh ! — silly woini 
— silly woman — Hoh — oh — oh !" 

In a few weeks Mr Forret's behaviour to his simp 
dairymaid altered very materially. He called her 1 
more by the endearing name of Rosy ; poor idiot « 
oftener the term ; and finding he was now safe fiv 
accusation, his malevolence towards her had scarcely m 
bounds. She made out her term with difficulty, but I 
refused to pay the stipulated wage on pretence of h 
incapacity ; and as she had by that time profited well i 
his hand, she took what he offered, thanked him, in 
said no more about it. She was no more hired af 
servant, but having at the first taken a long lease of til 
cottage, she continued, from year to year, working 
the farm by the day, at a very scanty allowance. (H 
Douglas in a few years grew incapable of any wort 
through frailty of person, being constantly confined I 
bed, though in mind as energetic and mysterious as eifl 

Jane wrought long, till at length a severe illness I 

1799 rendered her unfit to do any thing feurther tb* 

occasionally knit a stocking; and Tibby's handyworkv* 

all that herself and the two old women had to depci 

upon. They had brought her up with care and klndoU 

amid the most pinching poverty^ and now, indeed^M 

filial affection was severely put to the proof ; but it ttf 

genuine, and knew no bounds. Night and day 4^ 

toiled for her aged and feeble relatives, and a murmtfl 

complaint never was heard from her lips. ManfJ 

blessing was bestowed ou het as they raised their 

heads to partake of Vver Yvaid-ewTv^^ ^\\.\KM5fc\ «ft.^ 

a fervent prayer was povwevX owX, vi\v«w w^ xwstNji^ 

it. 
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Times grew harder and harder. Thousands yet living 
remember what a period that was for the poor, while 
meal, for seasons, was from four to five shillings a-stone, 
and even sometimes as high as seven. Tibby grew fairly 
incapable of supporting herself and her aged friends. 
She stinted herself for their sakes, and that made her 
still more incapable; yet often with tears in her eyes 
did she feed these frail beings, her heart like to melt 
because she had no more to give them. There are no 
poor-rates in that country. Knoweback is quite retired 
— ^nobody went near it, and Tibby complained to none, 
but wrought on, night and day, in sorrow and anxiety, 
but still with a humble and thankful heart. 

In this great strait, Mrs Forret was the first who began, 
Unsolicited, to take compassion on the destitute group. 
She could not conceive how they existed on the poor crea- 
ture's earnings. So she went privately to see them, and 
when she saw their wretched state, and heard their bles- 
Bings on their dear child, her heart was moved to pity, 
ftnd she determined to assist them in secret ; for her hus- 
band was such a churl that she durst not venture to do it 
publicly. Accordingly, whenever she had an opportun- 
ity, she made Tibby come into the kitchen, and get a 
Uieal for herself ; and often the considerate lady slid a 
Small loaf, or a little tea and sugar, into her lap, for the 
two aged invalids ; — for gentle woman is always the first 
to pity, and the first to relieve. 

Poor Tibby! how her heart expanded with gratitude 
^n receiving these little presents ! for her love for the 
two old dependent creatures was of so pure and sacred a 
^rt, as scarcely to retain in it any thing of the common * 
tcelings of humanity. There was no selfish principle 
tliere — they were to her as a part of her own nature. 

Tibby never went into the kitchen unless her mistress 
desired her, or sent her word by some of the other day- 
labourers to come in as she went home. Oive e^emw%, 
having got word in this last way, she went \n, ^xv^ >iX\ei 
^adjr of tbe bouse, with her own h and, presented \v^x VvOcv 
mJe bow] of beat potatoes and some m\W 'YVvvs >n^^ 
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all ; and one would have thought it was an alim< 
humble and plain that scarcely any person woulc 
grudged it to a hungry dog. It so happened, ho 
that as Tibby was sitting behind backs enjoying the 

- Mr Forret chanced to come into the kitchen to give 
orders ; and perceiving Tibby so comfortably eni 
he, without speaking a word, seized her by the nee 
one hand, and by the shoulder with the other, anc 
rying her out at the back-door into the yard, flur 
with all his might on a dunghill. " Wha the devi 
you come into my house and eat up the meat thi 
made for others ?" cried he, in a demoniac voice, cl 
with rage ; and then he swore a terrible oath, whic 
not choose to set down, that '' if he found her ag 
such employment, he would cut her throat and flu 
to the dogs." 

Poor Tibby was astounded beyond the power of 
ance^ or even of rising from the place where h 
thrown her down, until lifted by two of the maid-sei 
who tried to comfort her as they supported her j 
the way home ; and bitterly did they blame their n 
saying it would have been a shame to any one wh 
the feelings of a man to do such an act ; but as fo 
master he scarcely had the feelings of a beast, 
never opened her mouth, neither to blame nor con 
but went on her way crying till her heart was 1 
break. 

She had no supper for the old famishing pal 
night. They had tasted nothing from the time th 
left them in the morning ; and as she had acc( 
herself sure of receiving something from Mrs Forr( 
night, she had not asked her day's wages from the { 
glad to let a day run up now and then, when able t 
cure a meal in any other honest way. She had n 
to give them that night, so what could she do ? 
was obliged, with a sore heart, to kiss them and tel 
so ; and then, as was her cuslom, s\v^ ?a.\d a praye 

their ^ouch, and laid V\etse\i doN^xv Xo ^^e^, ^\w 

tears. 
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She had never so much as mentioned Mr Forret 's 
une, either to her grandmother or grand-aunt that night, 
r hy the least insinuation given them to understand 
lat he had used her ill ; but no sooner were they com- 
osed to rest, and all the cottage quiet, than old Douglas 
egan abusing him with great vehemence. Tibby, to 
er astonishtnent, heard some of his deeds spoken of 
1th great familiarity, which she was sure never had been 
whispered to the ear of flesh. But what shocked her 
lost of all, was the following terrible prognostication, 
'hich she heard repeated three several times : — " Na, na, 
ll no see it, for I'll never see aught earthly again 
eyond the wa's o' this cottage ; but Tibby will live to 
fte it ; — ay, ay, she'll see it." Then a different voice 
sited— " What will she see, kerlin?"—" She'll see the 
raws picking his banes at the back o' the dyke." 

Tibby's heart grew cold within her when she heard this 
errible announcement, because, for many years bygone, 
he had been convinced, from sensible demonstration, that 
Id Douglas Hervey had commerce with some superior 
citelligence ; and after she had heard the above sentence 
epeated again and again, she shut her ears, that she 
Qight hear no more ; committed herself once more to the 
i&nds of a watchful Creator, and fell into a troubled 
leep. 

The elemental spurits that weave the shadowy tapestry 
►f dreams, were busy at their aerial looms that night in 
he cottage of Knowe-back, bodying forth the destinies 
tf men and women in brilliant and quick succession, 
^ne only of these delineations I shall here set down, 
Precisely as it was related to me, by my friend the worthy 
clergyman of that parish, to whom Tibby told it the very 
ieit day. There is no doubt that her grand -aunt's dis- 
ointed prophecy formed the ground- work of the picture ; 
^ut be that as it may, this was her dream ; and it was for 
the sake of telUng it, and tracing it to its fulfilixv^vvX, \JcvaX 
I bcs^ thJ8 story : 

Tibbjr Hyslop dreamed, that on a ceilam s^oX v*\v\Ocv 
e bad never seen before, between a stoue-Oi^Ve ^vv^i VX\« 
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verge of a woody precipice, a little, sequestered, 
cessible comer, of a triangular shape, — or, as she < 
it to the minister, " a three-neukit crook o' the ] 
she saw Mr Forret lying without his hat, with his t 
slightly wounded, and blood running from it; bu 
neither appeared to be dead, nor yet dying, but in exec 
spirits. He was clothed in a fine new black suit, 
/ull boots on, which appeared likewise to be new 
gilt spurs. A great number of rooks and hooded < 
were making free with his person ; — some picking oi 
eyes, some his tongue, and some tearing out his bo 
In place of being distressed by their voracity, h< 
peared much delighted, encouraging them all ths 
could, and there was perfectly good understanding bet 
the parties. In the midst of this horrible feast, a 
raven dashed down from a dark cloud, and driving 
all the meaner birds, fell a-feasting himself ;—opene( 
breast of his victim, who was still alive, and encouri 
him on ; and after praying on his vitals for some tin 
last picked out his heart, and devoured it ; and ther 
mangled wretch, after writhing for a short time in 
vulsive agonies groaned his last. 

This was precisely Tibby's dream as it was told tc 
first by my friend Mr Cunningham of Dalswinton, 
afterwards by the clergyman to whom she herself 
related it next day. But there was something in i 
so distinctly defined ; for though the birds which she 
devouring her master, were rooks, blood-crows, a 
raven, still each individual of the number had a like 
by itself, distinguishing it from all the rest ; a ce 
character, as it were, to support; and these parti 
likenesses were so engraven on the dreamer's mind, 
she never forgot them, and she could not help loc 
for them both among *' birds and bodies," as she expr< 
it, but never could distinguish any of them again ; 
the dream like many other distempered visions, wr 

gotten, or only remembered iioyr axvd tXve^N^Vx.^ * 

tremor of antecedent knowledge. 
Days and seasons passed o^yei, awd m\)ti 
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s incident to humanity. The viftuous and inde- 
e Tibby Hyslop was assisted by the benevolent, 
id heard of her exertions and patient sufferings ; 
i venerable Douglas Hervey had gone in peace to 
ase appointed for all living, when one evening in 
John Jardine, the cooper, chanced to come to 
-back, in the course of his girding and hooping 
lations. John was a living and walking chronicle 
events of the day, all the way from the head of 
reck to the Bridge of Stony- Lee. He knew every 
id every man's affairs — every woman, and every 
s filings; and his intelligence was not like that 
y others, for it was generally to be depended on. 
; got his information so correctly, was a mystery 
y, but whatever John the cooper told as a fact, 
rer disputed, and any woman, at least, might have 
id to tell it over again. 

ese are hard times for poor folks, Tibby. How 
1 and auld granny coming on ? " 
it fecbtin on as we hae done for mony a year, 
lye contentit, poor body, and thankfu,' whether I 
le to gie her, or muckle. This life's naething but 
Johnnie, frae beginning to end." 
; a' true ye say, Tibby," said the cooper, inter- 
her, for he was afraid she was about to enter 
(ligious topics, a species of conversation that did 
:ord with John's talents or dispositions ; " It's a' 
! say, Tibby ; but your master will soon be sic a 
n now, that we'll a' be made up, and you amang 
I will be made a lady." 

he get his riches honestly, and the blessing o' the 
ty wi' them, John, I shall rejoice in his prosperity ; 
ther me nor ony ither poor body will ever be 
the better o' them. What way is he gaun to get 
preat riches ? If a' be true that I hear, he is gaun 
n^ng part to seek them." 

I, Jass, that's a' that ye ken about \l. "Dv^ 1^ ^^ 
'■ be had won the law-plea on V\\s \a\Td, N<i\v^\i"aa 
? the Lords for mair than seven ^-eax^*^ ^^^ 

B 
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did ye no hear that he had won ten pleas afore the co 
o' Dumfries, a' rising out o' ane anither, like ash gir< 
ings out o' ae root, and that he's to get, on the h 
about twenty thousand punds worth o' damages?" 

*' That's an unco sight o' siller, John. How mu< 
is that?" 

'' Aha, lass, ye hae fixed me now; but they sa 
will come to as muckle gowd as six men can carr^? 
their backs. And we're a' to get twenties, and thirl 
and forties o' punds for bribes, to gar us gie faithfu' 
true evidence at the great concluding trial afore 
Lords ; and you are to be bribit amang the rest, to ga 
tell the haill truth, and nothing but the truth." 

*' There needs nae waste o' siller to gar me do t 
But, Johnnie, I wad like to ken whether that mod< 
taking oaths, — solemn and saucred oaths, — about 
miserable trash o' this warld, be according to the tenc 
Gospel revelation, and the third o' the Commands ?" 

** Aha, lass, ye hae fixed me now ! That's rath( 
kittle point ; but I believe it is a' true that ye say. H 
ever, ye'll get the offer of a great bribe in a few d< 
and take ye my advice, Tibby — Get haud o' the b 
aforehand ; for if ye lippen to your master's promi 
you will never finger a bodle after the job's done." 

-** I'm but a poor simple body, Johnnie, andcannamai 
ony sican things. But I shall need nae fee to gar 
tell the truth, and I winna tell an untruth for a' my n 
ter's estate, and his sax backfu's o' gowd into the 
gain. If the sin o' the soul, Johnnie " 

" Ay, ay, that's very true, Tibby, very true, ind< 
about the sin o' the soul ! But as ye were saying al 
being a simple body — What wad ye think if I were 
cast up that day Gledging Gibby came here to gie 
your lesson — I could maybe help you on a wee bi 
What wad ye gie me if I did ?" 

" Alack, I hae naething to gie you but my blessi 
but I shall pray for the b\essVw^ o Cio^ oxv. ^^ " 
" Ay, ay, as ye say. 1 daxe^a.^ \.^«^ xovsgoX \i^ 
things. But could ye tV\\uV o Tv«.e\X\w\ig, ^^ \r 
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body wha likes as weel to be paid aff-hand as to gie 
credit? That's the very thing I'm cautioning you 
against." 

'*! dinna expect ony siller frae that fountain-head, 
Johnnie : It is a dry ane to the puir and the needy, and an 
unco sma' matter wad gar rae make over my rifihts to a 
pose that I hae neither faith nor hope in. But ye 're 
l^enn'd for an auld-farrant man ; if ye can bring a little 
honestly my way, I sail gie you the half o't ; for weel 1 
ken it will never come by ony art or shift o' mine." 

" Ay, ay, that's spoken like a sensible and reasonable 
woman, Tibby Hyslop, as ye are and hae always been. 
Bat think you that nae way could be contrived" — and 
here the cooper gave two winks with his left eye — " by 
tlie whilk ye could gie me it a*, and yet no rob yoursell 
of a ferthing?" 

"Na, na, Johnnie Jardine, that's clean aboon my com- 
prehension : But ye're a cunning draughty man, and I 
leave the haill matter to your guidance." 

" Very weel, Tibby, very weel. I'll try to ca'a gayan 
substantial gird round your success, if I can hit the width 
o' the chance, and the girth o' the gear. Gude day to 
yoQ the (lay ; and think about the plan o' equal-aqual 
that I spake o'." 

Old maids are in general very easily courted, and very 
>pt to take a hint. I have, indeed, known a great many 
^stances in which they took hints very seriously, before 
ever they were given. Not so with Tibby Hyslop. So 
heavy a charge had lain upon her the greater part of her 
life, that she had never turned her thoughts to any earth- 
ly thing beside, and she knew no more what the cooper 
*inied at, than if the words had not been spoken. When 
he went away, her grandmother called her to the bedside, 
*nd asked if the cooper had gone away. Tibby answered 
in the affirmative ; on which granny said, " What has he 
heen havering about sae lang the day ? 1 iVvou^Vvt \\\^\s.\^ 
huD courting ye, " 

^ "Courting me ! Dear granny, he was co\n\Nxv% xv»xv^ 
^ 'Be; be was telling me how Mr Potrel VveAvio^ >3^ 
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muckle siller at the law as sax men can carry c 
backs» and how we are a' to get a part of it." 

"Dinna believe him, hinny ; the man that < 
siller at the law, will lose it naewhere. But, T 
heard the cooper courting you, and I thought 
you gie him your consent to manage the matte 
likit. Now you hae been a great blessing to 
thought you sent to me in wrath, as a punishmen 
sins, but I have found that you were indeed sent 
in love and in kindness. You have been the sole 
of my old age, and of hers wha is now in the gra 
it is natural that I should like to see you put up 
leave you. But, Tibby Hyslop, John Jardine is 
man to lead a Christian life with. He has nae r 
ligion than the beasts that perish — ^he shuns it as 
would do a loathsome or poisonous draught : And 
it is weel kenn'd how sair he neglected his fir: 
Hae naethmg to do wi' him, my dear bairn, bui 
live as you are. There is neither sin nor shame 
unwedded; but there may be baith in joining you 
an unbeliever." 

Tibby was somewhat astonished at this piece c 
mation. She had not conceived that the coopei 
any thing in the way of courtship ; but fou 
she rather thought the better of him for what 
peared he had done. Accordingly she made 
mises to her grandmother, but only remarked, t 
was a pity no to gie the cooper a chance o' con 
honest man." 

The cooper kept watch about Drumlochie a 
hinds' houses, and easily found out all the 
movements, and even the exact remuneration h 
be prevailed on to give to such as were pleased 
member according to his wishes. Indeed it wai 
ed that the most part of the hinds and labour! 
pie recolleciedi nothing of the matter in dispute 
than he was pleased to m£otm lYvem, mv^ WvaX. * 
£ure evidence to the best oi tVievt Vjao^Xe^^t 
brauce, although that evlde.nce u\\^\v\.>a^ ^ed^ 
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One day Gibby took his gun, and went out towards 
Rnowe-back. The cooper also, guessing what his pur- 
pose was, went thither by a circuitous route, in order to 
come in as it were by chance. Ere he arrived, Mr For- 
ret had begun his queries and instructions to Tibby. 
-^^The two could not agree by any means ; Tibby either 
could not recollect the yearly crops on each field on the 
farm of Drumlochiey or recollected wrong. At length, 
when the calculations were at the keenest, the cooper 
came in, and at every turn he took Mr Forret's side, with 
the most strenuous asseverations, abusing Tibby for her 
stupidity and want of recollection. 

" Hear me speak, Johnnie Jardine, afore ye condemn 
me a£f-loof : Mr Forret says that the Crooked Holm was 
pease in the 96, and corn in the 97 : I say it was corn 
baith the years. How do ye say about that ?" 

•• Mr Forret's right — perfectly right. It grew pease in 
the 96, and aits, good Angus aits, in the 97. Poor gowk ! 
dinna ye think that he has a' thae things merkit down in 
black and white ? and what good could it do to him to 
mislead you ? Depend on't, he is right there." 

'* Coudd ye tak your oath on that, Johnnie Jar- 
dine?" 

" Ay, this meenint, — sax times repeated, if it were 
necessary." 

•* Then I yield — I am but a poor silly woman, liable 
to mony errors and ortcomings — I maun be wrang, and 
I yield that it is sae. But I am sure, John, you cannot 
but remember this sae short while syne, — ^for ye shure 
wi' us that har'st, — Was the lang field niest Robie John- 
ston's farm growing com in the dear year, or no ? I say 
It was. 

" It was the next year, Tibby," said Mr Forret ; "you 

are confounding one year with another again ; and I see 

what is the reason. It was oats in 99, grass in 1800, 

and oats again in 1801 ; now you ne^/ex lemeic^^t «xv>5 

of the intermediate years, but only tVvose \.\ieX '^o>\ ^o^^ 

on these ields. I cannot be mistaken m 3i tu\^ \ ^^^'^'^^ 
break. " 
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The cooper had now got his cue. He perc 
the plea ultimately depended on proof relati 
proper cropping of the land throughout the 1 
he supported the farmer so strenuously, that 
her simplicity, fairly yielded, although not c 
but the cooper assured the farmer that he wou 
to rights, provided she received a handsome ac 
ment ; for there was not the least doubt that 
was right in every particular. 

This speech of the cooper's gratified the farm 
ingly, as his whole fortune now depended upo: 
dence to be elicited in the court at Dumfries 
that was fast approaching, and he was willing t 
thing to secure the evidence on his side ; so 1 
long set speech to Tibby, telling her how n 
was that she should adhere strictly to the tr 
as it would be an awful thing to make oath to 
was false, he had merely paid her that visit 
her remembrance a little in that which was i\ 
being impossible, on account of his jottings, ths 
be mistaken ; and finally it was settled, thai 
telling the truth, and nothing but the truth, 1 
lop, a most deserving woman, was to receive 
oi £15, as wages for time bygone. This ws 
aged in a very sly manner by the cooper, wt 
Forret that all should go right, as far as relater 
Hyslop and himself. 

The day of the trial arrived, and counsel atte 
Edinburgh for both parties, to take full evide 
the two Circuit Lords and Sheriff. The evi 
said to have been unsatisfactory to the Judges, 
the whole in Mr Ferret's favour. The co- 
decidedly so, and the farmer's counsel were en 
bustling immoderately, when at length Tibby I 
called to the witnesses' box. At the first sig 
master^s counsel, and the Dumftves writers an 
that were hanging about YAm, T\Vi\i^ n^ss 
with amazement, and almost beieave^ oi ^e 
once recognized them aU and sevetaS^Vj, ^^^ 
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ihe saw, in her dream, devouring her master, and picking 
:he flesh from his bones ; while the great lawyer from 
Bdinburgh was, in feature, eye, and beak, the identical 
laven which at last devoured his vitals and heart. 

This singular coincidence brought reminiscences of 
nich a nature over her spirit, that, on the first questions 
3eing put, she could not answer a word. She knew 
:rom thenceforward that her master was a ruined man, 
md her heart fuled, on thinking of her kind mistress and 
lis family. The counsel then went, and whispering Mr 
Porret, inquired what sort of a woman she was, and if 
tier evidence was likely to be of any avail. As the cooper 
[lad behaved in a very satis&ctory way, and had answered 
for Tibby, the farmer was intent on not losing her evi- 
dence, and answered his counsel that her was a worthy 
bonest woman, who would not swear to a lie for the king's 
dominions, and that her evidence was of much conse- 
quence. This intelligence the lawyer announced to the 
bench with great pomposity, and the witness was allowed 
a little time to recover her spirits. 

Isabella Hyslop, spinster, was again called, answered 
to her name, and took the oath distinctly, and without 
he^tation, until the official querist came to the usual 
question, " Now, has any one instructed you what to say, 
or what you are to answer ?" when Tibby replied with a 
steady countenance, " Nobody, except my master." The 
counseLand client stared at one another, while the Court 
could hardly maintain their gravity of deportment. The 
querist went on— 

" What ? Do you say your master instructed you what 
to say r 

« Yes." 

" And did he give, or promise to give you, any reward 
for what you were to say ?" 

•< Yes." 

" How much did he give, or promise 70x1, lo\ «xns««- 
wg as be directed you ?" 

"He gave me fifteen pound-notes." 
Here Mr Forret and his counsel, \os\t\s ^^^ ^^^a^^^^^ ^"^ 
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seeing the case take this unexpected turn, intern 
the proceedings, the latter addressing the Judges, 
vehemence, to the following purport : — 

** My Lords, in my client's name, and in the nan 
justice and reason, I protest against proceeding witi 
woman^s evidence, it being manifest that she is U 
through a total derangement of intellect. At first : 
dumb, and cannot answer nor speak a word, and no 
is answering in total disregard of all truth and prop 
I appeal to your Lordships if such a farrago as thi 
be at all inferential or relevant ?* 

** Sir, it was but the other minute,* said the j 
Judge, *' that you announced to us with great import 
that this woman was a person noted for honesty and v 
and one who would not tell a lie for the king's domii 
Why not then hear her evidence to the end ? Fo 
own part, I perceive no tokens of discrepancy in i 
rather a scrupulous conscientiousness. Of that, 
ever, we shall be better able to judge when we 
heard her out. I conceive that, for the sake of 
parties, this woman ought to be strictly examined.' 

** Proceed with the evidence, Mr Wood," sau 
senior Lord, bowing to his assistant. 

Tibby was reminded that she was on her great 
and examined over again; but she adhered strict 
her former answers. 

** Can you repeat any thing to the Court that 1 
sired you to say ?" 

" Yes ; he desired me, over and over again, to te 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

** And, in order that you should do this, he paic 
down fifteen pounds sterling ?" 

** Yes." 

** This is a very singular transaction : I cannot pe: 
the meaning of it. You certainly must be sensibl 
you made an advantageous bargain ?" 
" Yes." 

" But you depone tbat \ve cYvax^^^ ^ciw Vo V^ q 
truth ?'" 
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" Yes, he did, and before witnesses, too." 
Here Mr Forret s counsel began to crow amain, as if 
the victory had been his own ; but the junior Judge again 
took him short by saying, ** Have patience, sir. — My 
good woman, I esteem your principles and plain simpli- 
city very highly. We want only to ascertain the trutlij 
and you say your master charged you to tell that only. 
Tell me this, then — did he not inform you what the 
truth was ?" 

'* Yes. It was for that purpose he came over to see 
me, to help my memory to what was the truth, for fear 
I should hae sworn wrang ; which wad hae been a great 
sin, ye ken." 

** Yes, it would so. I thought that would be the way. 
—You may now proceed with your questions regularly, 
Mr Wood." 

" Are you quite conscious, now, that those things he 
brought to your remembrance were actually the truth ?" 
• " No." 

" Are you conscious they were not the truth ?" 
'* Yes ; at least some of them, I am sure, were not." 
** Please to condescend on one instance.** 
'* He says he has it markit in his bulk, that the 
Crookit Houm, that lies at the back o' the wood, ye ken, 
grew pease in the ninety-sax, and corn in the ninety- 
se'en ; now, it is unco queer that he should hae settin't 
down wrang, for the Houm was really and truly aits baith 
the years." 

** It is a long time since ; perhaps your memory may 
be at fault." 

** K my master had not chanced to mention it, I could 
not have been sure, but he set me a-calculating and com- 
paring ; and my mother and me have been consulting 
about it, and have fairly settled it." 

"And are you absolutely positive it was oats both 
years ?" 
" Ye:?." 

" Cun you mention any circumstance oiv n«Yv\Ocv ^om 
rest four conclusions ?" 
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" Yes ; there came a great wind ae Sabbath day» is 
the ninety-sax, and that raised the shearers* wages, it 
Dumfries, to three shillings the day. We began to tbe 
Crookit Houm on a Monanday's morning, at three shil- 
lings a-day, and that very day twalmonth, we began till't 
again at tenpence. We had a gude deal o* speaking 
about it, and I said to John Edie, * What need we grum- 
ble? I made sae muckle at shearing, the last year, that 
it's no a' done yet.' And he said, ' Ah, Tibby, Tibbjr, 
but wha can hain like you ;* " 

** Were there any others that you think your master 
had marked down wrong?" 

" There was ane, at ony rate — the lang field neirt 
Robie Johnston's march : He says it was clover in tbe 
drouthy dear year, and aits the neist ; but that's a year 
I canna forget ; it was aits baith years. I lost a week'i 
shearing on it the first year, waiting on my aunty, and 
the neist year she was dead ; and I shore the lang field 
neist Robie Johnston's wi' her sickle-heuk, and black rib- 
bons on my mutch." 

The whole of Tibby's evidence went against Mr For- 
ret^s interest most conclusively, and the Judges at last 
dismissed her, with high compliments on her truth and 
integrity. The cause was again remitted to the Court 
of Session for revisal after this evidence taken ; and the 
word spread over all the country that Mr Forret had won. 
Tibby never contradicted this, nor disputed it ; but she 
was thoroughly convinced, that in place of winning, be 
would be a ruined man. 

About a month after the examination at Dumfries he 

received a letter from his agents in Edinburgh, buoying 

him up with hopes of great and instant success, and urg' 

ing the utility of his presence in town at the final deci 

sion of the cause on which all the minor ones rested 

Accordingly he equipped himself, and rode into Dumfrie 

in the evening, to be ready to proceed by the mail th 

following morning, saying to \\\s mie, «a Vv^ ^eivt viraf 

that he would send home his maie mlXvN^ve caxrvKt^m 

that as he could not possibAy name tV\e ^«y wv y»VC\^ 
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uld be home^ she was to give herself no uneasiness, 
le mare was returned the following night, and put up 
her own stall, nobody knew by whom ; but servants 
i such sleepy, careless fellows, that few regarded the 
cumstance. This was on a Tuesday night. A whole 
ek passed over, and still Mrs Forret received no news 
her husband, which kept her very uneasy, as their 
lole fortune, being, and subsistence, now depended on 
i issue of this great lawsuit, and she suspected that 

* case still continued dubious, or was found to be going 
unst him. 

A more unhappy result followed than that she antici- 
ted. On the arrival of the Edinburgh papers next 
!ek, the whole case, so important to farmers, was de- 
led ; and it was there stated, that the great farmer and 
prover, Mr Forret of Drumlochie, had not only for- 
ted his whole fortune by improper husbandry, and 
mifest breaches of the conditions on which he held his 
ise, but that criminal letters had been issued against 
n for attempts to pervert justice, and rewards offered 

• his detention or seizure. This was terrible news for 
9 family at Drumlochie ; but there were still sanguine 
pes entertained that the circumstances were mis-stated, 
, if the worst should prove true, that perhaps the hus- 
ad and father might make his escape ; and as there 
IS no word from him day after day, this latter senti- 
mt began to be cherished by the whole family as their 
ly remaining and forlorn hope. 

But one day, as poor Tibby Hyslop was going over to 
e Cat Linn, to gather a burden of sticks for firewood, 
e was surprised, on looking over the dike, to see a great 
dy of crows collected, all of which were so intent on 
eir prey, that they seemed scarcely to regard her 
esence as a sufficient cause for their desisting ; she 
ived her burden-rope at them over the dike, but they 
fused to move. Her heart nearly failed \vet, iot ^^ 
memhered of having before seen tVve sam^ ^ceue, v*VOcv 
ne fearful concomitants. But pure axvd \rcv^e\^u^^^^'> 
7, the irst principle of which teacVies a^im x^\\^vvt^ 
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divine protection^ can give courage to the weal 
human beings. Tibby climbed over the dike, drc 
vermin away» and there lay the corpse of her la 
fortunate master, wofully mangled by these voi 
birds of prey. He had bled himself to death in t1 
ular vein, was lying without the hat, and clothed ii 
new black suit of clothes, top-boots^ which appearc 
wise to be new, and gilt spurs ; and the place wh 
lay was a little three<comered sequestered spot, b* 
the dike and the precipice^ and inaccessible by an; 
way than through the field. It was a spot that 
had never seen before. 

A letter was found in Mr Forret's pocket, whic 
blasted all his hopes, and driven him to utter distn 
he had received it at Dumfries, returned home, a 
up his mare carefully in the stable, but not having c 
to &ce hiB ruined family, he had hurried to that s 
tered spot, and perpetrated the deed of self-destnic 

The only thing more I have to add is, that the 
President, having made the remark that he paid 
regard to that poor woman, Isabella Hyslop's evi 
than to all the rest elicited at Dumfries, the gain 
the great plea became sensible that it was principt 
consequence of her candour and invincible veracit 
they were successful, and sent her a present of t 
pounds. She was living comfortably at Knowebacl 
I saw her, a contented and happy old maiden. 



CHAP. X. 

MARY nURNET. 



The following incidents are related as having oc( 

at a shepherd's house, notaViuudTe^xcvAe^lTornv^Xl 

Loch ; but, as the descendants ol ow« o^ VJcv^ ^wxS 

reside in the vicinity, 1 dee\n \t ie?\\\\^\\.^ v^i >m 
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vhich cannot be recognised^ save by those who have 
leard the story. 

John Allanson, the farmer's son of Inverlawn, was a 
landsome^ roving, and incautious young man» enthusias- 
hc, amorous, and fond of adventure, and one who could 
lardly be said to fear the face of either man, woman, or 
(pirit. Among other love adventures, he fell a-courting 
Mlary Burnet, of Kirkstyle, a most beautiful and inno- 
cent maiden, and one who had been bred up in rural sim- 
3licity. She loved him, but yet she was airaid of him ; 
ind though she had no objection to meeting with him 
unong others, yet she carefully avoided meeting him 
lone, though often and earnestly urged to it. One day, 
the young man, finding an opportunity, at Our Lady's 
Chapel, after mass, uiged his suit for a private meetmg so 
trdently, and with so many vows of love and sacred 
esteem, that Mary was so &r won as to promise, that 
perhaps she would come and meet him. 

The trysting place was a little green sequestered spot, 

on the very verge of the lake, well known to many an 

angler, and to none better than the writer of this old tale ; 

and the hour appointed, the time when the King's 

Elwand (now foolishly termed the Belt of Orion) set his 

first golden knob above the hill. Allanson came too 

eaily; and he watched the sky with such eagerness and 

devotion, that he thought every little star that arose in 

the south-east the top knob of the King's Elwand. At 

last the Elwand did arise in good earnest, and then the 

youth, with a heart palpitating with agitation, had nothing 

for it but to watch the heathery brow by which bonny 

M&ry Burnet was to descend. No Mary Burnet made 

ber appearance, even although the King's Elwand had 

now measured its own equivocal length five or six times 

up the lift. 

Young Allanson now felt all the most poignant miser- 
ies of disappointment ; and, as the story goes, uUe:te^ \w 
his heart an UDhallowed wish — ^he wished lYvaX ^oixv^ yj\\.Ocv 
of&irf would inBuence his Mary to come to \v\av\w ^^\\fe 
o^ier maidenly scruples. This wish was lYince i^^t^Nft^ 

IK 
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witli all the energy of disappointed love. It was 
repeated, and no more, when, behold, Mary appec 
the brae, with wild and eccentric motions, speeding 
appointed place. AUanson s excitement seems t 
been more than he was able to bear, as he instani 
came delirious with joy, and always professed t 
could remember nothing of their first meeting, sa' 
Mary remained silent, and spoke not a word, eithe 
or bad. In a short time she fell a-sobbing and w< 
refusing to be comforted, and then, utteruig a p 
shriek, sprung up, and ran from him with amazing 

At this part of the luch, which, as I said, i 
known to many, the shore is overhung by a prec 
cliff, of no great height, but still inaccessible, eithe 
above or below. Save in a great drought, the 
comes to within a yard of the bottom of this ell 
the intermediate space is filled with rough uns 
pieces of rock fallen from above. Along this i 
and rude space, hardly passable by the angler at 
did Mary bound with the swiftness of a kid, all 
surrounded with darkness. Her lover, pursuing v 
his energy, called out, *' Mary ! Mary ! my dear 
stop and speak witli me. I'll conduct you home, < 
where you please, but do not run from me. St< 
dearest Mary — stop!" 

Mary would not stop ; but ran on, till, comin| 
little cliff that jutted into the lake, round which 
was no passage, and, perceiving that her lover 
there overtake lier, she uttered another shriel 
plunged into the lake. The loud sound of her f 
tlie still water rung in the young man's ears like th 
of death ; and if before he was crazed with love, 1 
now {IS much so with despair. He saw her floating 
ly away from the shore towards the deepest part 
loch ; but, in a short tune, she began to sink^ an 
(]ua]]y disappeared, without uttering a throb or 
A frood while previous to t\vvs, K\\?iA\?»Q\\\v»A^viTv% 
bonnet, shoes, and coat, awd \A\\\^v^c^ *\w. "^^ ^ 
the place where Mary d\savvv?.atviOi •, >ovjXV)^^t^'v' 
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nor gurgle on the water, nor even a bell of depart- 
>reath, to mark the place where his beloved had 
Being strangely impressed, at that trying moment, 
. a determination to live or die with her, he tried to 
, in hopes either to bring her up or to die in her 
; ; and he thought of their being so found on the shore 
he la^e, with a melancholy satisfaction ; but by no 
t of his could he reach the bottom, nor knew he 
t distance he was still from it. With an exhausted 
le, and a despairing heart, he was obliged again to 
. the shore, and, dripping wet as he was, and half 
id, he ran to her father's house with the woful tid- 
. Every thing there was quiet. The old shepherd's 
ly, of whom Mary was the youngest, and sole daugh- 
were all sunk in silent repose ; and oh how the dis- 
ced lover wept at the thoughts of wakening them to 
' the doleful tidings ! But waken them he must ; so, 
g to the little window close by the goodman's bed, 
called, in a melancholy tone, ** Andrew ! Andrew 
net, are you waking?" 

Troth, man, I think I be : or, at least, Tm half-and 
What hast thou to say to auld Andrew Burnet at 
time o' night ?'* 

Are you waking, I say ?" 

Gudewife, am I waking ? Because if I be, tell that 
7aiger sae. He'll maybe tak your word for it, for 
B he winna tak." 

Andrew, none of your humour to-night ; — I bring 

tidings the most woful, the most dismal, the most 

t-rending, that ever were brought to an honest man's 
. >» . 

> • 

To his window, you mean," cried Andrew, bolting 
of bed, and proceeding to the door. " Gude sauff 
man, come in, whaever you be, and tell us your tid- 

1 fece to face ; and then we'll can better judge of the 
h of them. If they be in concord wi* your voice, they 

melancholy indeed. Have the reavers come,axv^«t^ 
kye driven ?" 

7b, alas ! waur ihsLU that — ^a thousawd xXwves ^'^^^^ 
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than that I Your daughter — your dear beloved an 
daughter, Mary — " 

** What of Mary?-' cried the goodman. " W 
Mary ?" cried her mother, shuddering and groaninj 
terror ; and at the same time she kindled a light 

The sight of their neighbour, half-naked, and di 
with wet, and madness and despair in his looks, 
chillness to their hearts, that held them in silenc 
they were \inable to utter a word, till he went on 1 
*' Mary is gone ; your darling and mine is lost, and 
this night in a watery grave, — and I have been h 
stroyer !" 

'* Thou art mad, John Allanson," said the old 
vehemently, " raving mad ; at least I hope so. \ 
%s thou art, thou hadst not the heart to kill my dea 
O yes, you are mad — God be thanked, you are m 
see it in your looks and demeanour. Heaven be p 
you are mad ! You are mad ; but you'll get 
again. But what do I say ?" continued he, as rec 
ing himself, — ** We can soon convince our own 
Wife, lead the way to our daughter's bed." 
' With a heart throbbing with terror and dism: 
Jean Linton led the way to Mary's chamber, folloi 
the two men, who were eagerly gazing, one over i 
her shoulders. Mary's little apartment was in the 
end of the long narrow cottage ; and as soon a 
entered it, they perceived a form lying on the be 
the bedclothes drawn over its head ; and on the 
Mary's little chest, that stood at the bedside, her 
were lying neatly folded, as they wont to be. 
seemed to dawn on the faces of the two old peopl 
they beheld this, but the lover's heart sunk still 
in despair. The father called her name, but th 
on the bed returned no answer ; however, they a] 
distinctly sobs, as of one weeping. The old ma 
ventured to pull down the clothes from her fac( 
strange to say, there indeed la.'Y ^«t^ ^ux^et, d 
in tears, yet apparentAy nowise s^n^m^d ^\. VJae 
appearance of the three na^Led. ^wte^, KSfflxvs 
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' for breath, for he remained still incredulous. He touched 
her clothes — he lifted her robes one bv one, — and all of 
them were dry, neat, and clean, and had no appearance 
of having sunk in the lake. 

There can be no doubt that Allan son was confoun ded 
by the strange event that had befallen him, and felt like 
one struggling with a frightful vision, or some energy 
beyond the power of man to comprehend. Nevertheless 
the assurance that Mary was there in life, weeping al- 
though she was, put him once more beside himself wUh 
joy ; and he kneeled at her bedside, beseeching permis- 
sion but to kiss her hand. She, however, repulsed him 
with disdain, saying with great emphasis — ** You are a 
bad man, John Allanson, and I entreat you to go out of 
my ^ht. The sufferings that I have undergone this 
xugfat have been beyond the power of flesh and blood to 
endure ; and by some cursed agency of yours have these 
sufferings been brought about. I therefore pray you, in 
His name, whose law you have transgressed, to depart 
out of my sight" 

Wholly overcome by conflicting passions, by circum- 

I stances so contrary to one another, and so discordant with 

e?ery thing either in the works of Nature or Providence, 

the young man could do nothing but stand like a rigid 

statue, with his hands lifted up, and his visage like that 

of a corpse, until led away by the two old people from 

tlieir daughter's apartment. They then lighted up a fire 

to dry him, and began to question him with the most 

' intense curiosity; but they could elicit nothing from 

him, but the most disjointed exclamations — such as, 

"Lord in Heaven, what can be the meaning of this!" 

And at other times — '* It is all the enchantment of the 

devil ; the evil spirits have got dominion over me !" 

Finding they could make nothing of him, they began 
to form conjectures of their own. Jean affirmed that it 
had been the Mermaid of the loch that had come to him 
in Mary '5 shape, to allure him to his deslTUC\!\OTv \ \iViX. 
Andrew Buniet, setting his bonnet to oue sv^e, ^v\^ 
^ing his left hand to a level with it, so l\\at Yve mvs^X 

c 2 
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have full scope to motion and flourish, suiting his actio 
to his words, thus began, with a face of sapience neyi 
to be excelled : — 

" Gudewife, it doth strike me that thou art very wld 
of the mark. It must have been a spirit of a great do 
higher quahty than a meer-msdden, who played th! 
this extra-ordinary prank. The meer-maiden is not 
spirit, but a beastly sensitive creature, with a malicioi; 
spirit within it. Now, what influence could a caul 
clatch of a creature like that, wi' a tail like a great sai 
mont-fish, hae owef our bairn, either to make her happ 
or unhappy ? Or where could it borrow her claes, Jean 
Tell me that. Na, na, Jean Linton, depend on it, tl 
spirit that courtit wi' poor sinfu' Jock there, has been 
fairy ; but whether a good ane or an ill ane, it is hard t 
determine." 

Andrew's disquisition was interrupted by the youv 
man falling into a fit of trembling that was fearful to loc 
at, and threatened soon to terminate his existence. Jea 
ran for the family cordial, observing by the way, tb 
'* though he was a wicked person, he was still a fellof 
creature, and might live to repent ;" and influenced b 
this spark of genuine humanity, she made him swallo 
two horn-spoonfuls of strong aquavits. Andrew the 
put a piece of scarlet thread round each wrist, and takh 
a strong rowan-tree staff in his hand, he conveyed h 
trembling and astonished guest home, giving him i 
parting this sage advice : — 

" ni tell you what it is, Jock AUanson, — ye hae n 
a near risk o' perdition, and, escaping that for the preseo 
o' losing your right reason. But tak an auld man's m 
vice — never gang again out by night to beguile ony h<M 
est man's daughter, lest a worse thing befall thee." 

Next morning Mary dressed herself more neatly thl 

usual, but there was manifestly a deep melancholy se 

tied on her lovely face, and a.1 tmea the unbidden tai 

would start into her eye. ^Vie ^^o\ft xio ^o^i^^ ^1^ 

gohd or bad, that ever Yiet mo\\iet <io\3\di x^^i^^^V^ 

whole morning ; but sVve oT\<ie ox NwvR.^ o\i^w?v^ 
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loghter gazing at her, as with an intense and melancholy 
terest. About nine o'clock in the morning, she took 
hay-raik over her shoulder, and went down to a mea- 
)w at the east end of the loch, to coil a part of her 
.ther's hay, her father and brother engaging to join her 
)0ut noon, when they came from the sheepfold. As 
M>n as old Andrew came home, his wife and he, as was 
atural, instantly began to converse on the events of the 
receding night ; and in the course of their conversation 
^ndrew said, "Gudeness be about us, Jean, was not 
on an awfu' speech o' our bairn's to young Jock Allan- 
m last night ?" 

'' Ay, it was a downsetter, gudeman, and spoken like 
good Christian lass." 

** I'm no sae sure o' that, Jean Linton. My good wo« 
lan, Jean Linton, I'm no sae sure o' that. Yon speech 
as gi'en me a great deal o* trouble o' heart ; for d'ye ken, 
a take my life,-— ay, an take your life, Jean, — nane o' 
8 can tell whether it was in the Almighty's name or the 
evil's that she discharged her lover." 

" O fy, Andrew, how can ye say sae ? How can ye 
oubt that it was in the Almighty's name ?" 

*' Couldna she have said sae then, and that wad hae 
ut it beyond a' doubt? And that wad hae been the 
atural way too ; but instead of that she says, * I pray 
ou, in the name of him whose law you have trans- 
ressed, to depart out o* my sight.' I confess I'm ter- 
ified when I think about yon speech, Jean Linton. 
)idna she say too that ' her sufferings had been beyond 
rhaJt flesh and blood could have endured ?' What was 
he but flesh and blood ? Didna that remark infer that 
he was something mair than a mortal creature ? Jean 
^mton, Jean Linton ! what will you say if it should turn 
»at that our daughter is drowned, and that yon was the 
airy we had in the house a' the night and this morning ?" 

"0 baud your tongue, Andrew Butuel, axv^ ^vcswa. 
vake my heart csLvld within me. We Viae a^e Vc>i^\.^^ 
f the Lord yet, and be has never forsaVeiv \3S, xvot h<^ 
yetgie the Wicked One power ower us ox o\vc%' 
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** Ye say very weel, Jean, and we maun e en hope for 
the best," quoth old Andrew; and away he went»ac> 
companied by his son Alexander, to assist their beloved 
Mary on the meadow. 

No sooner had Andrew set his head over the beDl% 
and come in view of the meadow, than he said to his aaa, 
" I wish Jock Allanson maunna hae been east-the-lock 
fishing for gcds the day, for I think my Mary has nndB 
very little progress in the meadow." 

" She's ower muckle ta'en up about other things tin 
while to mind her wark," said Alexander : " I wtdoi 
wonder, father, if that lassie gangs a black gate yet." 

Andrew uttered a long and a deep sigh, that seemed 
to ruffle the very fountains of life, and, without speaking 
another word, walked on to the hay field. It was thne 
hours since Mary had left home, and she ought at lent 
to have put up a dozen coils of hay each hour. But, in 
place of that, she had put up only seven altogether, and 
the last was unfinished. Her own hay-raik, that had id 
M and a B neatly cut on the head of it, was leaning on 
the unfinished coil, and Mary was wanting. Her brother, 
thinking she had hid herself from them in sport, rm 
from one coil to another, calling her many bad names^ 
playfully ; but after he had turned them all up, and sev- 
eral deep swathes besides, she was not to be found. 
This young man, who slept in the byre, knew nothing of 
the events of the foregoing night, the old people and 
Allanson having mutually engaged to keep them a pro* 
found secret, and be had therefore less reason than bli 
father to be seriously alarmed. When they began to 
work at the hay Andrew could work none ; he looked 
this way and that way, but in no way could he see Marf 
approaching ; so he put on ills coat and went away home^ 
to pour his sorrows into the bosom of his wife ; and, in 
the moan time, he desired his son to run to all the neigli- 
bouring farming-houses and cots, every one, and make 
inquiries if any body had seew M-ivx^. J 

When Andrew went home avvOi \\\io\xcve^ \C\% -wSa "^e* 
their darling was missing, U\vi ft^^cl «A\<i ^\.QTv^^\svw^ A 
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couple knew no bounds. They sat down and 
ether, and declared over and over that this act 
dence was too strong for them, and too high to 
rstood. Jean besought her husband to kne^ 
, and pray urgently to God to restore their child 
; but he declined it» on account of the wrong 

his mind, for he declared, that his rage against 
lanson was so extreme as to unfit him for ap- 
g the throne of his Maker. '* But if the profli* 
ises to listen to the entreaties of an injured par- 
ded he, '* he shall feel the weight of an injured 
irm." 
iw went straight away to Inverlawn, though 

the least hope of finding young AUanson at 
)ut, on reaching the place, to his amazement, he 
e young man lying ill of a burning fever,^ raving 
tly of witches, spirits, and Mary Burnet. To 
eight had his frenzy arrived, that when Andrew 
ire, it required three men to hold him in the bed. 
parents testified their opinions openly, that their 

bewitched, or possessed of a demon, and the 
mily was thrown into the greatest consternation* 
kL old shepherd, finding enough of grief there 
was obliged to confine his to his own bosom, 
m disconsolate to his little family circle, in which 
\8 a woful blank that night. 
)n returned also from a fruitless search. No one 
I any traces of his sister but an old crazy woman, 
e csJled Oxcleuch, sdd that she had seen her go 
^rand chariot with young Jock Allanson, toward 
hill Path, and by that time they were at the 

Dumgree. The young man said he asked her 
t of a chariot it was, as there was never such a 
that country as a chariot, nor yet a road for one. 
replied that he was widely mistaken, for that a 
imber of chariots sometimes passed that way, 
\ever any of them returned. These woi^ «^- 
be merely the ravings of supeTantkiiaWoxi) X\ve^ 
'■^larded; fcut when no otYiei traces oi VLw^ 
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could be found, old Andrew went up to consult 
crazy dame once more, but he was not able to bring : 
such thing to her recollection. She spoke only in pi 
hies, which to him were incomprehensible. 

Bonny Mary Burnet was lost. She left her fath 
house at nine o* clock on a Wednesday morning, the 1 
of September, neatly dressed in a white jerkin and gi 
bonnet, with her hay-raik over her shoulder ; and t 
was the last sight she was doomed ever to see of her 
tive cottage. She seemed to have had some presentin 
of this, as appeared from her demeanour that mon 
before she left it. Mary Burnet of Kirkstyle was 1 
and great was the sensation produced over the wl 
country by the mysterious event. There was a 1 
ballad extant at one period on the melancholy catastro] 
which was supposed to have been composed by the c1 
lain of St Mary s ; but I have only heard tell of it, ^ 
out ever hearing it sung or recited. Many of the ve 
concluded thus : — 

" But Bonny Mary Bamet 
We will never see figaio." 

The story soon got abroad, with all its horrid circ 
stances, (and there is little doubt that it was grievo 
exaggerated,) and there was no obloquy that was 
thrown on the survivor, who certainly in some de] 
deserved it, for, instead of growing better, he grew 
times more wicked than he was before. Id one thing 
whole country agreed, that it had been the real A 
Burnet who was drowned in the loch, and that the b 
which was found in her bed, lying weeping and comp 
ing of suffering, and which vanished the next day» 
been a fairy, an evil spirit, or a changeling of some \ 
for that it never spoke save once, and that in a mystei 
manner ; nor did it partake of any food with the re 
the family. Her father and mother knew not whi 
say or what to think, but lYve^ n«iw\^^i^^ \.ViTSM^h 
weary world like people waxidLetw^ vw «l ^\e«nv, 1 
thing that belonged to >ian ^^^^^ ^^ V^^\' 
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as the most sacred relics, and many a tear did her 
other shed over them. Every article of her dress 
\ the once comely wearer to mind. Andrew often 
That to have lost the darling child of their old 
my way would have been a great trial, but to lose 
the way that they had done, was really mair than 
frailty could endure." 

y a weary day did he walk by the shores of the 
oking eagerly for some vestige of her garments, 
>ugh he trembled at every appearance, yet did he 
le to search on. He had a number of small bon es 
!d, that had belonged to lambs and other minor 
{, and, haply, some of them to fishes, from a fond 
ition that they might once have formed joints of 
!8 or fingers. These he kept concealed in a little 
order, as he said, '' to let the doctors see them." 
) relic, besides these, could he ever discover of 
; body. 

ng AUanson recovered from his raging fever 
y in the manner of other men, for he recovered 
>nce, after a few days' raving and madness. Mary 
t, it appeared, was by him no more remembered, 
ew ten times more wicked than before, and hesi- 
it no means of accomplishing his unhallowed pur- 
The devout shepherds and cottagers around 
ed him ; and, both in their families and in the 
when there was no ear to hear but that of Heaven, 
prayed protection from his devices, as if he had 
;he Wicked One ; and they all prophesied that he 
i make a bad end. 

e fine day about the middle of October, when the 
begin to get very short, and the nights long and 
on a Friday morning, the next year but one after 
Burnet was lost, a memorable day in the fairy an- 
John Allanson, younger of Inverlawn, went to a 
hiring fair at a village called Moffat in Annandale, 
6er to hire a housemaid. His cViatajclet yi«& ^^ 
7US, that not one young woman m lYve ^v&XfvcX 
' in Ills fathers house ; so away \ie vjewx \.vi 



serve 
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the fair at Moffat, to hire the prettiest and love 
girl he could there find^ with the intention of ruining 
as soon as she came home. This is no supposil 
accusation, for he acknowledged his plan to Mr 
Welch of Cariferan, who rode down to the market 
him, and seemed to boast of it, and dwell on it with:< 
light. But the maidens of Annandale had a 
angel in the fair that day, of which neither he nor 
were aware. 

Allanson looked through the hiring market, and tl 
the hiring market, and at length fixed on one ji 
womdn, which indeed was not difficult to do, for 
was no such form there for elegance and beauty. 
Welch stood still and eyed him. He took the 
aside. She was clothed in green, and as lovely 
new-blown rose. 

" Are you to hire, pretty maiden ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

«« Will you hire with me ?" 

** I care not though I do. But if I hire with you, 
must be for the long term." 

" Certamly. The longer the better. What are 
wages to be ?" 

*' You know, if I hire, I must be paid in kind. I xmui 
have the first living creature that I see about Inverlamji 
to myself." 

*' I wish it may be me, then. But what do you knoii 
about Inverlawn ?" 

" I think I should know about it." 
' Bless me I I know the face as well as I know my 
own, and better. But the name has somehow escaped 
me. Pray, may I ask your name ?" 

Hush I hush !" said she solemnly, and holding up hoi 
hand at the same time ; " Hush, hush, you had bettef 
say nothing about that here." 

'* I am in utter amazement !" he exclaimed. <* What 
is the meaning of this? 1 eoT\^\u« '^ow.to tell me youf 
name ?" 

"It is Mary Burnet" sa\d s\ie, m «. %q{1\. ^Xass^ 
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the same time she let down a green veil over her 

Lllanson's death-warrant had been announced to 
that moment, it could not have deprived him 
ipletely of sense and motion. His visage changed 
lat of a corpse, his jaws fell down, and his eyes 
i glazed, so as apparently to throw no reflections 
ly. Mr Welch, who had kept his eye steadily on 
U the while, perceived his comrade's dilemma, and 
p to him. *' Allanson ? — Mr Allanson ? What is 
itter with you, man ?" said he. " Why, the girl 
itched you, and turned you into a statue !" 
jison made some sound in his throat, as if attempt- 
speak, but his tongue refused its office, and he 
ibbered. Mr Welch, conceiving that he was seized 
)me fit, or about to faint, supported him into the 
on Arms ; but he either could not, or would not, 
him any explanation. Welch being, however, re- 
to see the maiden in green once more, persuaded 
on, after causing him to drink a good deal, to go 
to the hiring-market again, in search of her. They 
I the market through and through, but the maiden 
en was gone, and not to be found. She had van- 
in the crowd the moment she divulged her name, 
ven though Welch had his eye fixed on her, he 
not discover which way she went. Allanson 
ed to be in a kind of stupor as well as terror, but 
tie found that she had left the market, he began to 
T himself, and to look out again for the top of the 
t. 

soon found one more beautiful than the last. She 

ke a sylph, clothed in robes of pure snowy white, 

^een ribands. Again he pointed this new fiower 

Mr David Welch, who declared that such a perfect 

of beauty he had never in his life seen. Allanson, 

resolved to have this one at any wages, took her 

and put the usual question ; "Do "jow m??sv \q 

frettjr maiden ?" 

^s, sir. " 



u 
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" Will you hire with me T 

** I care not though I do." 

** What, then, are your wages to be? Com< 
And be reasonable ; I am determined not to part 
you for a trifle." 

" My wages must be in kind ; I work on no other 
ditions. — Pray, how are all the good people about Ii 
lawn r 

AUanson's breath began to cut, and a chillness to c 
through his whole frame, and he answered, with a fi 
ing tongue, — " I thank you, — much in their ordi 
way." 

*• And your aged neighbours," fejoined she, ** are 
still alive and well ?** 

" I — I — I think they are," said he, panting for br 
* But I am at a loss to know whom I am indebted 1 
these kind recollections." 

*• What," said she, ** have you so soon forgot ] 
Burnet of Kirkstyle T 

Allanson started as if a bullet had gone througl 
heart. The lovely sylph-like form glided into the cr 
and left the astounded libertine once more standing 
a rigid statue, until aroused by his friend, Mr W 
He tried a third fair one, and got the same answers, 
the same name given. Indeed, the first time ever I hear 
tale, it bore that he tried seven, who all turned out 1 
Mary Burnets of Kirkstyle ; but I think it unlikely 
he would try so many, as he must long ere that 
have been sensible that he laboured under some p 
of enchantment. However, when nothing else v« 
do, he helped himself to a good proportion of si 
drink. Wliile he was thus engaged, a phenomenc 
beauty and grandeur came into the fair, that caught 
sole attention of all present. This was a lovely d 
riding in a gilded chariot, with two liverymen before 
two behind, clothed in green and gold; and never 
ti^as there so splendid a meteor seen in a Moffat 
The word instantly citcuValed Vcv \Xvft xwM\fe\.» xVna* 
was the Lady ElizabetVi "Do\i^\as, e\^e^\. ^^w!^\.«t ' 
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Morton, who then sojourned at AuchincasUe, in 
[lity of Moffat, and which lady at that time was 
ed as a great beauty all over Scotland. She was 
ds Lady Keith ; and the mention of this name in 
, as it were by mere accident, fixes the era of it in 
1 of James the Fourth, at the very time that fairies, 
s, and witches, were at the rifest in Scotland. 
f one in the market believed the lady to be the 
r of the Earl of Morton ; and when she came tc 
inston Arms, a gentleman in green came out 
led, and received her out of the carriage. All 
vd gazed at such unparalleled beauty and gran* 
it none was half so much overcome as Allanson. 
never conceived aught half so lovely either in 
r heaven, or fairyland ; and while he stood in a 
fever of admiration, think of his astonishment, 
astonishment of the countless crowd that looked 
n this brilliant and matchless beauty beckoned 
ards her ! He could not believe his senses, but 
his way and that to see how others regarded the 
out she beckoned him a second time, with such 
ig courtesy and smile, that immediately he pulled 
weaver cap and hasted up to her ; and without 
o she gave him her arm, and the two walked into 
;el. 

ison conceived that he was thus distinguished by 
lizabeth Douglas, the flower of the land, and so 
he people of the market ; and greatly they won- 
'ho the young farmer could be that was thus 
irly favoured ; for it ought to have been men- 
hat he had not one personal acquaintance in the 
; Mr David Welch of Cariferan. The first thing 
' did was to inquire kindly after his health. Al- 
hanked her ladyship with all the courtesy he was 
of ; and being by this time persuaded that she 
ove with him, he became as light as if treading 
air. She next inquired after lus iaXYiei «s\^ 
— Obo! thought he to himself, poor cxe^t\w^> 
77*6/7 'f^ for itH but her love shall uot \ie l\ito^\v 
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away upon a backward or ungrateful object. — He an 
wered her with great politeness, and at length began 1 
talk of her noble father and young Lord William, bi 
she cut him short by asking if he did not recognise he 

" Oh, yes ! He knew who her ladyship was, and tt 
membered that he had seen her comely face often befor 
although he could not, at that particular moment, reca 
to his memory the precise time or places of their meeting. 

She next asked for his old neighbours of Rirkstyl 
and if they were still in life and health ! 

AUanson felt as if his heart were a piece of ice. . 
chillness spread over his whole frame ; he sank back c 
a seat, and remained motionless ; but the beautiful an 
adorable creature soothed him with kind words, till I 
again gathered courage to speak. 

" What !" said he ; ** and has it been your own lovd 
self who has been playing tricks on me this whole day 1 

" A first love is not easily extinguished, Mr AUanson, 
said she. *' You may guess from my appearance, that 
have been fortunate in life ; but, for all that, my fir 
love for you has continued the same, unaltered and ui 
changed, and you must forgive the little freedoms I us< 
to-day to try your affections, and the effects my appea 
ance would have on you." 

" It argues something for my good taste^ howeve 
that I never pitched on any face for beauty to-day bi 
your own," said he. " But now that we have met on< 
more, we shall not so easily part again. I will devo' 
the rest of my life to you, only let me know the plai 
of your abode." 

** It is hard by," said she, " only a very little spa< 
from this ; and happy, happy, would I be to see yc 
there to-night, were it proper or convenient. But m 
lord is at present from home, and in a distant country 

'* I should not conceive that any particular hinderan( 
to my visit," said he. 

With great apparent leXwclaivce ^\vft ^\. \exv^h ccn 

sonted to admit of his vvsit, aivd oft^i^^ \<i V«n^ csBa 

her gentlemen', whom she cou\^V.iM'&X.,Xo>a^Vvi <:,Q\AMti 
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it this he positively refused. It was his desire, he 
id, that no eye of man should see him enter or leave 
St happy dwelling. She said he was a self-willed 
lan, but should have his own way ; and after giving him 
Kh directions as would infallibly lead him to her man- 
OD, she mounted her chariot and was driven away. 

Allanson was uplifted above every sublunary concern, 
eeking out his friend, David Welch, he imparted to him 
is extraordinary good fortune, but he did not tell him 
lat she was not the Lady Elizabeth Douglas. Welch 
isisted on accompanjring him on the way, and refused 
) turn back till he came to the very point of the road 
ext to the lady*s splendid mansion ; and in spite of all 
tiat Allanson could say, Welch remained there till he 
iw las comrade enter the court gate, which glowed with 
gfats as innumerable as the stars of the firmament. 

Allanson had promised to his father and mother to be 
lome on the morning after the fair to breakfast. He 
une not either that day or the next ; and the third day 
be old man mounted his white pony, and rode away to- 
vards Mo£Fat m search of his son. He called at Cari- 
eran on his way, and made inquiries at Mr Welch. The 
itter manifested some astonishment that the young man 
lad not returned ; nevertheless he assured his father of 
lis safety, and desired him to return home ; and then with 
tlactance confessed that the young man was engaged 
n an amour with the Earl of Morton's beautiful daugh. 
ier; that he had gone to the castle by appointment, and 
that he, David Welch, had accompanied him to the 
gate, and seen him enter, and it was apparent that hi^ 
reception had been a kind one, since he had tarried so long. 

Mr Welch, seeing the old man greatly distressed, was 
persuaded to accompany him on his journey, as the lost 
vbo had seen his son, and seen him enter the castle. On 
teaching Moffiit they found his steed standing at the 
boBtel, whither it had returned on the night of the fair^ 
Wfore the company broke up ; but the ONvwet \v^<i wci\. 
^ heard of since seen in company with Lad^ 1L\yl^- 
«ft Douglas. The old man set out Cot Auc\i\iie^JiV\e» 

D 2 
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taking Mr David Welch along with him ; biit long era 
they reached the place, Mr Welch assured him ha 
would not find his son there, as it was nearly in a dif< 
ferent direction that they rode on the evening of the fair* 
However, to the castle they went, and were admitted ta 
the Earl, who, after hearing the old man's tale, seemed 
to consider him in a state of derangement. He sent 
for his daughter Elizabeth, and questioned her conceni<i 
ing her meeting with the son of the old respectalM 
countryman — of her appointment with him on the nigid 
of the preceding Friday, and concluded by saying htB 
hoped she had him still in some safe concealment aboiH 
the castle. 

The lady, hearing her father talk in this manner, and 
seeing the serious and dejected looks of the old man, 
knew not what to say, and asked an explanation. Bid 
Mr Welch put a stop to it by declaring to old Allanson 
that the Lady Elizabeth was not the lady with whom hU 
son made the appointment, for he had seen her, and 
'; would engage to know her again among ten thousand! 
nor was that the castle towards which he had accompanied 
liis son, nor any thing like it. ** But go with me," con- 
tinued he, *'and, though I am a stranger in this district^ 
I think I can take you to the very place." 

They set out again ; and Mr Welch traced the road 
from Moffat, by which young Allanson and he bad gone^ 
until, after travelling several miles, they came to a placf 
where a road struck off to the right at an angle. '*Noi« 
I know we are right," said Welch ; **for here we stopped] 
and your son intreated me to return, which I refusedi 
and accompanied him to yon large tree, and a little way 
beyond it, from whence I saw him received in at the 
splendid gate. We shall be in sight of the mansion in 
three minutes.** 

They passed on to the tree, and a space beyond it; 
but then Mr Welch lost the use of his speech, as he per- 
ceived that there was neUViei paVasi^Tvat %ia\.^ t\vete, butt 
tremendous gulf, ftfly falboras dee^, «cvd «. ^laxV ^\s«iai 
foaming and boiling below. 
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>w is this?" said old AUanson. ** There is neither 
a nor habitation of roan here!" 
ch s tongue for a long time refused its office, and 
)d like a statue, gazing on the altered and awful 
**He only, who made the spirits of men," said 
last, " and all the spirits that sojourn in the earth 
, can tell how this is. We are wandering in a 
>f enchantment, and have been influenced by some 
IS above human nature, or without its pale ; for 

a certainty did I take leave of your son — and 
in that direction, and apparently either on the verge 
gulf, or the space above it, did I see him received 
le court gate of a mansion, splendid beyond all con- 
How can human comprehension make any 
fthisr 

jr went forward to the verge. Mr Welch leading 
T to the very spot on which he saw the gate opened, 
;re they found marks where a horse had been 
ig. Its feet had been over the brink, but it seemed 
J recovered itself, and deep, deep down, and far 

lay the mangled corpse of John Allanson ; and in 
inner, mysterious beyond all example, terminated 
-eer of that wicked and flagitious young man. — 
I beautiful moral may be extracted from this fairy 

among all these turnings and windings, there is no 
t given, you will say, of the fate of Mary Burnet ; 
last appearance of hers at Mofiat seems to have 
together a phantom or illusion. Gentle and kind 
I can give you no account of the fate of that 
; for though the ancient fairy tale proceeds, it 
JO me to involve her fate in ten times more mys- 
ain what we have hitherto seen of it. 
yearly return of the day on which Mary was lost, 
served as a day of mourning by her aged and dis- 
te parents, — a day of sorrow, of fasting, and bu- 
rn. Seven years came and passed awvj, «xv^ \)c^^ 
returning day of lasting and pray et w?& «X \kM\^. 
evening previous to it, old Andtevi N^as tivqVvcv^ 
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along the MUids of the loch, still locAing for some 
of his beloved Mary, when ho was aware of a 
shrivelled old man, who came posting towards 
The creature was not above ftve spans in height, 
had a face scarcely like that of a human creature 
he was, nevertheless, civil in his deportment, and 
sible in speech. He bade Andrew a good evening 
asked him what ho was looking for. Andrew ans^i 
that he was looking for that which he should never 

"Pray, what is your name, ancient shepherd?" 
the stranger; *'for methinks I should know somethi 
you, and perhaps have a commission to you." 

" Alas ! why should you ask after my name T 
Andrew. '* My name is now nothing to any one.'' 

*'Had not you once a beautiful daughter, n 
Mary ?" said the stranger. 

" It is a heart-rending question, man," said And 
"but certes, I had once a beloved daughter n: 
Mary." 

** What became of her ?" asked the stranger. 

Andrew shook his head, turned round, and begi 
move away ; it was a theme that his heart could 
brook. He sauntered along the loch sandH, his 
eye scanning every white pebble as he paHscd s 
There was a hopelcHsnoss in his stooping form, liis 
his eye, his features, — in every stop that he took 
was a hopeless apathy. The dwarf folIow(?d him, 
began to expostulate with him. " Old man, I see 
are pining under some real or fanci('d afTlirtioti," 
he. ** Hut in continuing to do so, you are neither 
ing according to the dictatc^s of rvmuti nor true rcli 
What is man that he should fret, or the son of 
that h(; should repine, under the cliostcning hand o 
Maker?" 

" I am far frae justifying niysell," retun^ed An( 
surveying his shrivelled monitor with some degn 
OHtontshment. ** But there are some fctelings that m 
rffftfion nor rc!ligion can o'ct\nn»Uit •, «.\\v\ >\\^\\i ^\^ 
that a parent nmy chcns^i nvvVVouV w\.'* 
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!ny the poation," said the stranger, '' taken either 
J or relatively. All repining under the Supreme 
i leayened with unrighteousness. But, subtleties 
ask you, as I did before. What became of your 
r?" 

. the Father of her spirit, and the framer of her 
aid Andrew, solemnly; **ask Him into whose 
committed her from childhood. He alone knows 
came of her, but I do not." 
i¥ long is it since you lost her ? " 
s seven years to-morrow." 

! you remember the time well. And have you 
i for her all that while ? " 

1 ; and I will go down to the grave mourning for 
daughter, the child of my age, and of all my 
1. O, thou unearthly-looking monitor, knowest 
ght of my darling child? for if thou dost, thou 
)w that she was not like other women. There 
implicity and a purity about my Mary, that was 
lonsistent with our frail nature." 
(uldst thou like to see her again?" said the 

ew turned round, his whole frame shaking as with 
and gazed on the audacious imp. *' See her 
reature 1 " cried he vehemently — " Would I like 
er again, say est thou ? " 

«,id so," said the dwarf, " and I say further. Dost 
Dw this token ? Look, and see if thou dost ? ** 
ew took the token, and looked at it, then at the 
;d stranger, and then at the token again ; and at 
be burst into tears, and wept aloud ; but they 
irs of joy, and his weeping seemed to have some 
igs of laughter intermingled in it. And still as 
d the token, he called out in broken and convul- 
itences, — ** Yes, auld body, I do know it ! — I do 
! — I do know it ! It is indeed the same golden 
, with three holes in it, with which 1 i^iesewted 
'jr on her birth^day, in her eighleenl)^ ^eax, \^ 
fv suit for the holidays. But wYietv ^\v^ Xoq>b. \^ 
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she said — ay, I mind weel what my bonny 
— * It is sae bonny and sae kenspeckle,' si 
I think I'll keep it for the sake of the giv 
dear ! — Blessed little creature, tell me ho\ 
where she is? Is she living, or is she dead? 
** She is living, and in good health," sai 
"and better, and braver and happier, and 
ever ; and if you make haste, you will see 
family at Moffat to-morrow afternoon. Th( 
there on a journey, but it is an express one, 
to you , with that token, to inform you 
cumstance, that you may have it in yo 
see and embrace your beloved daughter on< 
die." 

" And am I to meet my Mary at Moffat ? 
little, dear, welcome body, thou blessed of 
away, and taste of an auld shepherd's best < 
gang foot for foot with you to Moffat, and 
shall gang foot for foot with us too. I t( 
blessed, and welcome crile, come along will 
" I may not tarry to enter your house, or 
cheer, good shepherd," said the being, 
still be within your walls, and a thankful h 
it ! But my directions are neither to ta 
drink in this country, but to haste back to 
me. Go — haste, and make ready, for you 
to lose." 

"At what time will she be there?" c 

flinging the plaid from him to run home wi 

" Precisely when the shadow of the H" 

due east," cried the dwarf ; and turning roi 

on his way. 

When old Jean Linton saw her husband 
bling and running home without his plaid, 
doublet flying wide open, she had no dout 
lost his wits ; and, full of anxiety, she m< 
side of the kail-yard. " Gudeness ^resen 
right senses, Andrew Butuet yjYisiXis \Xv^ 
Andrew Burnet V 
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•• Stand out o' my gate, wife, for, d'ye see, I am rather 
In a haste, Jean Linton." 

" I see that indeed, gudeman ; but stand still, and tell 
me what has putten you in sic a haste. Ir ye dementit ?" 

** Na, na ; gudewife, Jean Linton, I'm no dementit-— 
I'm only gaun away till Moffat." 

•* O, gudeness pity the poor auld body ! How can ye 
gang to Moffat, man? Or what have ye to do at Moffat ? 
Dinna ye mind that the morn is the day o' our solem- 
nity?" 

*' Haud out o' my gate, auld wife, and dinna speak o 
solemnities to me. I'll keep it at Moffat the morn. Ay, 
gudewife, and ye shall keep it at Moffat, too. What 
d'ye think o* that, woman ? Too-whoo ! ye dinna ken 
the metal that's in an auld body till it be tried." 
. " Andrew— Andrew Burnet I' 

** Gret awa' wi' your frightened looks, woman ; and 
baste ye^ gang and fling me out my Sabbath-day claes. 
And, Jean Linton, my woman, d'ye hear, gang and pit on 
your" bridal gown, and your silk hood, for ye maun be at 
Moffat the morn too ; and it is mair nor time we were 
awa'. Dinna look sae surprised, woman, till I tell ye, 
that our ain Mary is to meet us at Moffat the morn.'* 

" O, Andi*ew ! dinna sport wi' the feelings of an auld 
forsaken heart I" 

** Gude forbid, my auld wife, that I should ever sport 
wi* feeling o' yours,** cried Andrew, bursting into tears ; 
"they are a* as saacred to me as breathings frae the 
Throne o' Grace. But it is true that I tell ye ; our 
dear bairn is to meet us at Moffat the morn, wi* a son 
in every hand ; and we maun e^en gang and see her aince 
again, and kiss her and bless her afore we dee." 

The tears now rushed from the old woman's eyes like 
foontains, and dropped from her sorrow-worn cheeks to 
the earth, and then, as with a spontaneous movement, 
ihe threw her skirt over her head, kneeled down at her 
husband'^ feet, and poured out her sou\ m 1\\«£^'&^nycv^ 
her Maker, She then rose up, quite depivie^ Q^ V^^ 
^ses through joy, and ran crouching avjay oxv X\v^x^^^ 
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towards Moffat, as if hasting beyond her pow 
it. But Andrew brought her back ; and th< 
themselves for their journBy. 

Eirkstyle being twenty miles from Moffat, t 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 16th of i 
slept that night at a place called Turnbery 
were in Moffat next day by noon. Wearisor 
remainder of the day to that aged couple ; the 
about conjecturing by what road their daugl 
come, and how she would come attended, 
made up my mind on baith these matters^" sai 
" at first I thought it was likely that she woul 
of the east, because a' our blessings come frae 
but finding now that would be o'er near to th< 
we hae come oursells, I now take it for gra 
come frae the south ; and I just think I see '. 
a bonny boy in every hand, and a servant lass 
bit bundle ahint her." 

The two now walked out on all the south 
in hopes to meet their Mary, but always r 
watch the shadow of the Holy Cross; and, b 
it fell due east, they could do nothing but s 
middle of the street, and look round them ii 
tions. At length, about half a mile out on*th( 
road, they perceived a poor beggar woman a 
with two children following close to her, ai 
beggar a good way behind. Their eyes wer 
riveted on these objects ; for Andrew thought h( 
his friend the dwarf in the one that was behind 
all other earthly objects were to them not 
these approaching beggars. At that momen 
chariot entered the village from the south, an 
them at full speed, having two livery-men l 
two behind, clothed in green and gold, " 
the vanity of worldly graandeur ! " ejaculate* 
as the splendid vehicle went thundering by ; 1 
he nor his wife deigned to \ooVl a\. \t ^^xther, t 
attention being fixed oti tVve ^xow^ oi \>^%^im^ 
is just my woman," said AtvdxevJ, ^*\\.\^V 
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sn her gang yet, sair pressed down wi' poortith although 
le be. But I dinna care how poor she be, for baith her 
id hers sail be welcome to my fireside as lang as I hae 
le. 

While their eyes were thus strained, and their hearts 
lelting with tenderness and pity, Andrew felt something 
nbracing his knees, and, on looking down, there wa^ 
is Mary, blooming in splendour and beauty, kneeling 
; his feet. Andrew uttered a loud hysterical scream of 
>y, and clasped her to his bosom ; and old Jean Linton 
ood trembling, with her arms spread, but durst not close 
lem on so splendid a creature, till her daughter first 
ifolded her in a fond embrace, and then she hung upon 
er and wept. It was a wonderful event — a restoration 
ithout a parallel. They indeed beheld their Mary, their 
•ng-lost darling; they held her in their embraces, be- 
eyed in her identity, and were satisfied. Satisfied, did 

say? They were happy beyond the lot of mortals, 
he had just alighted from her chariot ; and, perceiving 
er aged parents standing together, she ran and kneeled 
t their feet. They now retired into the hostel, where 
lary presented her two sons to her father and mother, 
'hey spent the evening in every social endearment ; and 
fary loaded the good old couple with rich presents, 
matched over them till midnight, when they both fell 
ito a deep and happy sleep, and then she remounted 
er chariot, and was driven away. If she was any more 
een in Scotland, I never heard of it ; but her parents 
ejoiced in the thoughts of her happiness till the day of 
beir death. 



CHAP. XL 

THE LAIRD OF WINEHOLM. 



" Ha rsyou heard any thing of the apparVtiou -wVoic^V^a 
^n seen about Wineholm Place ?" said the Domvcvv^. 



JV, 
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" Na, I never heard of sic a thing as yet," qu 
smith; "but I wadna wonder muckle that th< 
, should turn out to be true." 

The Dominie shook his head, and uttered a long 
h*m-h'm," as if he knew more than he was at liberty 

" Weel, that beats the world," said the smith as I 
over blowing the bellows, and looked anxiously 
Dominie's face. 

The Dominie shook his head again. 

The smith was now in the most ticklish qua 
eager to learn particulars^ that he might spread 
tounding news through the whole village, and the 
the parish to boot, but yet afraid to press the i 
for fear the cautious Dominie should take the a 
being reported as a tattler, and keep all to himse 
the smith, after waiting till the wind-pipe of th 
bellows ceased its rushing noise, covered the gloss 
up with a mixture of small coals, culm, and cinde 
then, perceiving that nothing more was forthcomii 
the Dominie, he began blowing again with more 
than before — changed his hand — put the other so 
in his breeches-pocket — ^leaned to the horn — ^lool 
careless manner to the window, or rather gazed 
ancy, and always now and then stole a sly look 
Dominie's face. It was quite immovable. His 
was leaned on his open hand, and his eyes fixed 
glowing fire. It was very teasing this for poor ( 
the smith. But what could he do? He took 
glowing iron, and made a shower of fire sweep 1 
the whole smithy, whereof a good part, as intende 
tered upon the Dominie ; but that imperturbable 
only shielded his face with his elbow, turned his s 
Dalf round, and held his peace. Thump, thump 
clink ! went the hammer for a space ; and then w 
iron was returned to the fire, " Weel, that hi 
world ! " quoth the smith. 

" What is this that beats iVve yiotU, Mr Clin 
asked the Dominie, with tYve iivost eoc\ ^\A ^' 
indifference. 
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s story about the apparition/' quoth the smith, 
lat story ? " said the Dominie, 
really this perversity was hardly to be endured, 
a learned Dominie, who, with all his cold indiffer- 

feeling, was sitting toasting himself at a good 
ire. The smith felt this, (for he was a man of 
eling,) and therefore he spit upon his hand and 
inking and pelting at the stithy with both spirit 
^nation, saying within himself, " These dominie 
ist beat the world ! " 

at story ? " reiterated the Dominie. ** For my 
•elated no story, nor have ever given assent to a 

such a story that any man has heard. Never- 
from the results of ratiocination, conclusions may 
»d, though not algebraically, yet corporately, by 
:ing a quantity^ which shall be equivalent to the 
e, subtracting the less from the greater, and 
a balance in order to get rid of any ambiguity 
ox. 
B long adverb, nevertheless, the smith gave over 

and pricked up his ears ; but the definition went 
liis comprehension. 

ken, that just beats the whole world for deepness," 
smith ; and again began blowing the bellows. 
1 know, Mr Clinkum," continued the Dominie^ 
proposition is an assertion of some distinct truth, 
nly becomes manifest by demonstration. A 

is an obvious, or easily inferred consequence of 
ition ; while an hypothesis is a «ttjo-position, or 
m made, during the process of demonstration, 
you take me along with you ? Because, if you 
t is needless to proceed." 

, yes, I understand you middling weel; but I wad 
3r to hear what other folks say about it than you." 
I why 80? Wherefore would you rather hear 
man's demonstration than mine?" said l\i^ \^o- 
emly. 

use, ye ken, ye just beat the wVioVe YJOxVd Iq\ 
loth the smith. 
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** Ay, ay I that is to say, words without wisdom,' 
said the Dominie, rising and stepping away. "Well, 
well, every man to his sphere, and the smith to the bd' 
lows." 

'* Ye're quite mista'en, master," cried the smith afta 
him; *Mt isna the want o' wisdom in you that plaguef 
me, it is the owerplush o't." 

This soothed the Dominie, who returned and sai^ 
mildly — **By the by, Clinkum, I want a leister of yooi 
making ; for I see there is no other tradesman makei 
them so well. A five-grained one make it ; at your owi 
price." 

*• Very weel, sir. When will you be needing it?" 

" Not till the end of close-time." 

** Ay, ye may gar the three auld anes do till then." 

" What do you wish to insinuate, sir? Would yoii 
infer, because I have three leisters, that therefore I am a 
breaker of the laws ? That I, who am placed here as a 
pattern and monitor of the young and rising generation, 
should be the first to set them an example of insubordi- 
nation?" 

** Na, but, ye ken, that just beats the world for words! 
but we ken what we ken, for a' that, master." 

" You had better take a little care what you say, Ut 
Clinkum ; just a little care. I do not request you to 
take particular care, for of that your tongue is incapaUe, 
but a very little is necessary. And mark you— -doa* 
go to say that I said this or that about a ghost, or meo* 
tioned such a ridiculous story." 

** The crabbitness o' that body beats the world I" said 
the smith to himself, as the Dominie went halting hoDO' 
ward. 

The very next man that entered the smithy door wtf 
no other than John Broadcast, the new Lairds IM 
who had also been hind to the late laird for many yearsi 
and who had no sooner said his errand than the soitli 
addressed him thus ; — ** Have you ever seen this gW 
thnt there is such a T\o\se aXiovjilT 

Ghost ! Na, goodtvesa \ie iXvax^V^ \ w«^^ 



«< 
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DSt in my life^ save unce a wraith. What ghost do 

u mean?' 

" So yoa never saw nor heard tell of any apparition 

jQt Wlneholm Place lately?" 

" No, I hae reason to be thankfu' I have not." 

" Weel that beats the world ! Whow, man, but ye 

i sair in the dark ! Do you no think there are sic- 

1 things in nature as folk no coming fairly to their 

;ht ends, John ?" 

" Goodness be wi' us ! Ye gar a' the hairs o* my head 

5ep, man. What's that you're saying ?" 

" Had ye never ony suspicions o' that kind, John ?" 

" No ; I cannasay that I had." 

" None in the least ? Weel, that beats the world !" 

" 0, baud your tongue, baud your tongue ! We 

e great reason to be thankfu* that we are as we 

■» • 

** How as we are T 

" That we arena stocks or stones, or brute beasts, as 
3 Minister o' Traquair says. But I hope in God there 
Dae siccan a thing about my master's place as an un- 
thly visitor." 

The smith shook his head, and uttered a long hem. 
n, hem ! He had felt the powerful effect of that him- 
f, and wished to make the same appeal to the feelings 
I longings after information of John Broadcast. The 
t took ; for the latent spark of superstition, not to say 
r thing about curiosity, was kindled in the heart of 
lest John, and there being no wit in the head to 
mteract it, the portentous hint had its full sway. 
m*s eyes stelled in his head, and his visage grew long, 
uming something of the hue of dried clay in winter. 
lecb, man, but that's an awsome story !" exclaimed 
•' Folks hae great reason to be thankfu* that they 
as they are. It is truly an awsome story." 
" Ye ken, it just beats the world for that," quoth the 
iih. 

' And is it really thought that this Laird made aviVj 
fur auld master ?" said John . 

B 2 
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The smith shook his head again, and gave a stnA 
wink with his eyes. 

** Weel, I hae great reason to be thankfu* that I nevei 
heard siccan a story as that I" said John. ** Wha was i) 
tauld you a* about it ?" 

" It was nae less a man than our mathewmatica 
Dominie," said the smith; "he that kens a' things, and cai 
prove a proposition to the nineteenth part of a haii; 
But he is terrified the tale should spread ; and thereforf 
ye maunna say a word about it." 

*' Na, na ; I hae great reason to be thankfu' I cai 
keep a secret as weel as the maist feck o' men, and bet 
ter than the maist feck o' women. What did he say ' 
Tell us a' that he said." 

" It is not so easy to repeat what he says, for he bai 
sae mony lang-nebbit words, which just beat the world 
But he said, though it was only a supposition, yet it wm 
easily made manifest by positive demonstration." 

'* Did you ever hear the like o' that I Now, haveni 
we reason to be thankful that we are as we are ? Dii 
he say that it was by poison that he was taken off, o 
that he was strangled ?" 

" Na ; I thought he said it was by a collar, or a col 
lary, or something to that purpose." 

'* Then, it wad appear there is no doubt of it? ] 
think the Doctor has reason to be thankfu^ that he^s m 
taken up. Is not that strange ?" 

** O, ye ken, it just beats the world !" 

" He deserves to be torn at young horses' tails," saSA 
the ploughman. 

** Ay, or nippit to death with red-hot pinchers," quoti 
the smith. 

" Or harrowed to death, like the children of Ammon,' 
continued the ploughman. 

" Na, 111 tell you what should be done wi' him — ^hc 

should just be docked and fired like a farcied horse/ 

quoth the smith. " Od Yie\p ^e, m%.w, I could beat tlu 

world for laying on a proper pooxvv^xaeoX?'' 

John Broadcast went Ykome ixxW ol Xeitot wsA ^\asBa 
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his wife the story in a secret — she told the 
d with a tenfold degree of secrecy ; and so ere 
-eacbed the ears of Dr Davington himself, tlie 
ird, as he was called. He was unusually affected 
ig such a terrible accusation against himself ; and 
linie being mentioned as the propagator of the 
I message was forthwith dispatched to desire him 
up to the Place, and speak with the Laird. The 
f suspected there was bad blood a.brewing 
lim ; and as he had too much self-importance to 

succumbing to any man alive, he sent an imper- 
iswer to the Laird^s message, bearing, that if Dr 
3n had any business with him, he would be so 
attend at his class-room when he dismissed his 

1 this message was delivered, the Doctor, being 
eside himself with rage, instantly dispatched two 
onstables with a warrant to seize the Dominie, 
g him before him ; for the Doctor was a justice 
3ace. Accordingly, the poor Dominie was seized 
ead of his pupils, and dragged away, crutch and 
before the new Laird, to answer for such an 
ble slander. The Dominie denied every thing 
ng it, as indeed he might, save having asked the 
e simple question, '' if he had heard ought of a 

the Place?" But he refused to tell why he 
at question. He had his own reasons for it, he 
i reasons that to him were quite sufficient; but 
IS not obliged to disclose them, neither would he. 
smith was then sent for, who declared that the 
i had told him of the ghost being seen, and a 
committed, which he called a rash assassination, 
[ it was obvious and easily inferred that it was 

a collar. 

the Dominie did storm ! He even twice threat- 
knock down the smith with his crutch ; not for 
der,— he cared not for that nor the Bocloi «l^\w, 
be total subversion of his grand i\\usUa\\oti txoxsv 
; and he therefore denominated tVve sav\X\v^ 
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head the logarithm to number one, a reproach of which I 
do not understand the gist, but the appropriation of it 
pleased the Dominie exceedingly, made him chuckle, and 
put him in better humour for a good while. It was in 
vain that he tried to prove that his words applied only to 
the definition of a problem in geometry, — ^he could nol 
make himself understood ; and the smith maintsdning ha 
point firmly, and apparently with conscientious truth, ap« 
pearances were greatly against the Dominie, and the Doo 
tor pronounced him a malevolent and dangerous person* i 

** O, ye ken, he just beats the world for that," quodi 
the smith. 

**I a malevolent and dangerous person, sir!" said Um 
Dominie, fiercely, and altering his crutch from one place 
to another of the floor, as if he could not get a place to 
set it on. ** Dost thou call me a malevolent and dan- 
gerous person, sir? What then art thou? If tbofl 
knowest not I will tell thee. Add a ciphef to a nintil 
figure, and what does that make? Ninety you will saji 
Ay, but then put a cipher above a nine, and what doil 
that make? ha — ha — ha — ^-l have you there. Your can 
exactly in higher geometry ! for say the chord of sixty 
degrees is radius, then the sine of ninety degrees is equJL, 
to the radius^ so the secant of 0, that is nihil-nothii% 
as the boys call it, is radius, and so is the co-sine of (K. 
The versed sine of 90 degrees is radius, (that is niaf 
with a cipher added, you know,) and the versed sine of 
180 degrees is the diameter ; then of course the aint 
increases from (that is cipher or nothmg) till it becomfl^ 
radius, and then it decreases till it becomes nothingt 
After this you note it lies on the contrary side of tW 
diameter, and consequently, if positive before, is negatifi 
now, so that it must end in 0, or a cipher above a nini 
at most. 1 

'''• This unintelligible jargon is out of place here, Ml 

Dominie ; and if you can show no better reasons for raifr 

ing such an abominable {a\%ehood, iu representing me a 

an incendiary and mutdetet , 1 ^\vaS\ ^x^^xa^ ^wi ^V^ 

ing in the house of coxteclvou.'* 
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f, sir, the long and short of the matter is this— 
ked at that fellow 'there, that logarithm of stu- 
f h'e had heard aught of a ghost having been 
•ut Wineholm Place. I added nothing farther 
sitive or negative. Now, do you insist on my 
or asking such a question ?" 
ist on having them." 

1 what will you say, sir, when I inform you, and 
ly readiness to depone to the truth of it, that L 
ghost myself? — yes, sir — that I saw the ghost 
ate worthy father-in-law myself, sir ; and though 
such thing to that decimal fraction, yet it told 
•yes, the spirit of your father-in-law told me, sir, 
are a murderer." 

1, now, what think ye o* that ?" quoth the smith, 
better hae letten him alane; for od, ye ken, 
ieevil of a body that ever was made ! He just 
world 1" 

)octor grew as pale as death, but whether from 
age, it was hard to say. " Why, sir, you are 
irk, raving mad," said the Doctor ; ** therefore, 
own credit, and for the peace and comfort of 
and myself, and our credit among our retain- 
must unsay every word that you have now said." 
ust as soon say that the parabola and the ellipsis 
ame," said the Dominie ; **or that the diameter • 
e longest line that can be drawn in the circle. 
¥, sir, since you have forced me to divulge what 
ich in doubt about, I have a great mind to have 
iaird's grave opened to-night, and have the body 
1 before witnesses." 

ou dare disturb the sanctuary of the grave," said 
or vehemently, " or with your unhallowed hands 
e remains of my venerable and revered predeces- 
id been better for you, and all who make the 
that you never had been born. If not then for 
, for the sake of my wife, the sole dau^\.ei Q?i 
to whom you have all been obliged, \e\. \Xi>& 
e and malicious calumny go no iailYiei, \i\xX ^>aX 
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it down ; I pray of you to put it down» as you w( 
value your own advantage. 

'* I have seen him, and spoke with him — that I av 
said the Dominie. ** And shall 1 tell you what he 
to me ?" 

'* No, no ! I'll hear no more of such absolute and 
gusting nonsense," said the Laird. 

** Then, since it hath come to this, I will declare i 
the face of the whole world, and pursue it to the h 
said the Dominie, *' ridiculous as it is, and I confess 
it is even so. I have seen your father-in-law within 
last twenty hours; at least a being in his form and hs 
iments, and having his aspect and voice. And he 1 
roe, that he believed you were a very great scound 
and that you had helped him off the stage of time i 
great haste, for fear of the operation of a will, which 
had just executed, very much to your prejudice. I 
somewhat aghast, but ventured to remark, that be n 
surely have been sensible whether you murdered bin 
not, and in what way. He replied, that he was 
absolutely certain, for at the time you put him down, 
was much in his customary way of nights, — very dru 
but that he greatly suspected you had hanged him, 
ever since he had died, he had been troubled with a 
vere crick in his neck. Having seen my late wor 

' patron^s body deposited in the coffin, and afterws 
consigned to the grave, these things overcame me, at 
kind of mist came over my senses ; but I heard him s 
ing as he withdrew, what a pity it was that my ner 
could not stand this disclosure. Now, for my own sa 
faction, I am resolved that to-morrow, I shall raise 
village, with the two ministers at the head of the mv 
tude, and have the body, and particularly the neck 
the deceased, minutely inspected." 

** If you do so, I shall make one of the number," s 
the Doctor. ** But I am resolved that in the first pi 
every mean shall be tried to pteveut a scene of madn 
and absurdity so dlsgracefuV to a vieX^rie^viNjaNA^ n "" 

and a sober community. 
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)Te is but one direct line that can be foIlbWed, 
other would either form an acute or obtuse an- 
d the Dominie ; •* therefore I am resolved to 
right forward, on mathematical principles ;" and 

went, skipping on his crutch, to arouse the villa- 
he scrutiny. 

mith remained behind, concerting with the Doc- 
to controvert the Dominie's profound scheme of 
iing the dead; and certainly the smith's plan, 
professionally, was not amiss. "0, ye ken, sir, 
1 just gie him another heat, and try to saften him 
1, for he's just as stubborn as Muirkirk ir'n. He 
3 world for that." 

i the two were in confabulation, Johnston, the 
;e-servant, came in and said to the Doctor — ** Sir, 
rvants are going to leave the house, every one. 
It, if you cannot fall on some means to divert 
m it. The old Laird is, it seems, risen again, 
te back among them, and they are all in the ut- 
isternation. Indeed, they are quite out of their 

He appeared in the stable to Broadcast, who has 
!se two hours dead with terror, but is now recov- 
d telling such a tale down stairs, as never was 
3m the mouth of man." 

d him up here," said the Doctor. " I will silence 
i^hat does the ignorant clown mean by joining in 
atural clamour?" 

came up, with his broad bofinet in his hand, shut 
• with hesitation, and then felt twice with his 
t really was shut. " Well, John," said the Doc- 
lat absurd lie is this that you are vending among 
low servants, of having seen a ghost?" John 
3me odds and ends of threads out of his bonnet, 
nothing. ** You are an old superstitious dream - 
rd," continued the Doctor ; "but if you propose 
e to manufacture such stories, you must, from 
ant, do it somewhere else than m ra^ ^errvc^, 
<ng my domestics. What have you to ?.a^ ^ox 
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'^ Indeed, sir, I hae naething to say but this 
hae a* muckle reason to be thankfu' that we are a: 

" And whereon does that wise saw bear 
relation has that to the seeing of a ghost ? Con 
this instant, that you have forged and vended a < 
lie." 

** Indeed, sir, I hae muckle reason to be than 

" For what ?" 

** That I never tauld a deliberate lee in my li 
late master came and spake to me in the sU 
whether it was his ghaist or himsell — a good £ 
bad ane, I hae reason to be thankfu' I never sai 
do — not — ken.*' 

"Now, pray let us hear from that sage tongue 
so full of sublime adages, what this doubtful b 
to you ?" 

** I wad rather be excused, an it were your 
will, and wad hae reason to be thankfuV 

** And why should you decline telling this ?" 

" Because I ken ye wadna believe a word o't, 
can a strange story. O sirs, but folks hae mucls 
to be thankfu* that they are as they are !" 

** Well, out with this strange story of yours, 
promise to credit it, but shall give it a patient 
provided you swear that there is no forgery in i 

" Weel, as I was suppering the horses the nig 

dressing my late kind master's favourite mare, a 

just thinking to mysell, An he had been leeving, 

hae been my lane the night, for he wad hae been 

over me cracking his jokes, and swearing at n 

good-natured hamely way. Aye, but he's gar 

lang account, thinks I, and we poor frail dying i 

that are left ahind hae muckle reason to be thar 

we are as we are ; when I looks up, and behol 

my auld master standing leaning against the ti 

he used to do, and looking at me. I canna bu 

heart was a little astOMndit, and m%.^be lap up 

my midriff into my bieat\i-\ie\\oN<i% — \ c^wji^Tv-a. 

in the strength o* the "Loid 1 vj«a exv^JoX^d. \xi 
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r a good while. * John Broadcast/ said he, with 
id angry tone, — ** John Broadcast, what the d — ^1 
thinking about? You are not currying that 
f. What a d — d lubberly way of dressing a 
that ?" 
—d make us thankfu', master ! ' says I, * are you 

here else would you have me to be at this hour 

ight, old blockhead ?' says he. 

another hame than this, master/ says I ; * but 

; it is nae good ane, that ye are sae soon tired o't.' 

1 — d bad one, I assure you,' says he. 

, but, master,' says I, * ye hae muckle reason to 

fu' that ye are as ye are.' 

what respects, dotard ?' says he. 

at ye hae liberty to come out o't a start now 

to get the air,' says I ; and oh, my heart was 
im when I thought o' his state I and though I 
kfu' that I was as I was, my heart and flesh be* 
il me, at thinking of my being speaking face to 
a being frae the unhappy place. But out he 
in wi' a grit round o' swearing about the mare 
keepit ; and he ordered me to cast my coat and 
r weel, for that he had a lang journey to take 
le mom. 

u take a journey on her I* says I, * I fear my 
ter will dispute that privilege with you^ for he 

himsell the morn.' 

ride her !' cried the angry spirit ; and then it 
; into a lang string of imprecations, fearsome to 
Inst you, sir ; and then added, * Soon, soon shall 
elled with the dust I The dog ! the parricide I 
etray my child, and then to put down myself! 
B shall not escape I he shall not escape !' cried 
such a hellish growl, that I fainted, and heard 



»» 



3I, that beats the world I" quoth the smv^Jtv •, *^ \ 
thought the mare wad hae luppen OYiei '^Xx^wA 
'a en down dead wi' fright." 
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** Na, na," said John, ** in place o' that, whenever she 
heard him fa* a-swearing, she was sae glad that she fefl 
a-nicherhig." 

** Na, but that beats the hail world a'thegither I" quoth 
the smith. ** Then it has been nae ghaist'ava, ye maj 
depend on that." 

** I little wat what it was," said John, *' but it was « 
being in nae good or happy state o' mind, and is a warn« 
ing to us a' how muckle reason we hae to be thankfa' 
that we are as we are." 

The Doctor pretended to laugh at the absurdity of 
John's narrative, but it was with a ghastly and doabtfol 
expression of countenance, as though he thought the 
story far too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived 
out of his own head ; and forthwith he dismissed the 
two dealers in the marvellous, with very little ceremony, 
the one protesting that the thing beat the world, and the 
other that they had both reason to be thankfu' that they 
were as they were. 

The next morning the villagers, small and great, wer» 
assembled at an early hour to witness the Ming of tbtf 
body of their late laird, and headed by the established 
and dissenting clergymen, and two su^eons, they pro- 
ceeded to the tomb, and soon extracted the splendid col^ 
fin, which they opened with all due caution and cere- 
mony. But instead of the murdered body of their late 
benefactor, which they expected in good earnest to find, 
there was nothing in the coffin but a layer of gravel, (rf 
about the weight of a corpulent man I 

The clamour against the new laird then rose all at once 

into a tumult that it was impossible to check, every one 

declaring aloud that he had not only murdered their bene» 

factor, but, for fear of the discovery, had raised the body, 

and given, or rather sold it, for dissection. The thing 

was not to be tolerated ! so the mob proceeded in a body 

up to Wineholm Place, to take out their poor deluded 

lady, and burn the Doclot aivdi \v\a basely acquired 

habitation to ashes. It was ivo\. \aS\. \)cv^ txv\iN>I\\.\y\^ Vi^ 

surrounded the house, l\ial xVieimtvAsX^i^^w^V^^ o^'Cwti 
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Other gentlemen could stay them, which they only did 
by assuring. the mob that they would bring out the Doc- 
tor before their eyes, and deliver him up to justice. 
This pacified the throng ; but on inquiry at the hall, it 
was found that the Doctor had gone off early that morn- 
teg, so that nothing further could be done for the pre- 
sent. But the coffin, filled with gravel, was laid up in 
the aisle, and kept open for inspection. 

Nothing could now exceed the consternation of the 

simple villagers of Wineholm at these dark and myste- 

noas events. Business, labour, and employment of every 

sort, were at a stand, and the people hurried about to one 

soother's houses, and mingled their conjectures together 

b one heterogeneous mass. The smith put his hand to 

the bellows, but forgot to blow till the fire went out ; 

the weaver leaned on his beam, and listened to the 

I^ends of the ghastly tailor. The team stood in mid 

farrow, and the thrasher agaping over his flail ; and even 

the Dominie was heard to declare that the geometrical 

series of events was increasing by no common ratio, 

,iod therefore ought to be calculated rather arithmetic 

*CBUy than by logarithms ; and John Broadcast saw more 

'tfid more reason for being thankful that he was as he 

was, and neither a stock, nor a stone, nor a brute beast. 

Every new thing that happened was more extraordinary 
than the last : and the most puzzling of all was the cir- 
•comstance of the late Laird's mare, saddle, bridle, and 
aO, being off before day the next morning : so that Dr 
Davington was obliged to have recourse to his own, on 
which he was seen posting away on the road towards 
Edinburgh. It was thus but too obvious that the ghost 
of the late Laird had ridden off on his favourite mare, 
the Lord only knew whither ! for as to that point none of 
the sages of Wineholm could divine. But their souls 
grew chill as an iceberg, and their very frames rigid, 
at the thoughts of a spirit riding away on a brute beast 
to the place appointed for wicked men. Xud \v^<^ tvqX. 

John Broadcast reason to be thankful that Yie YJ«.a ^ Vl^ 
misF 
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However, the outcry of the community became sc 
rageous, of murder, and foul play in so many ways, 
the officers of justice were compelled to take note ( 
and accordingly the Sheriff-substitute, the SheriiF-< 
the Fiscal, and two assistants, came in two chais< 
Wineholm to take a precognition ; and there a cour 
held which lasted the whole day, at which Mrs Da 
ton, the late Laird's only daughter, all the servants, 
a great number of the villagers, were examined on 
It appeared from the evidence that Dr Davington 
come to the village and set up as a surgeon — that h< 
used every endeavour to be employed in the Lj 
family in vain, as the latter detested him. Thai 
however, found means of inducing his only daughti 
elope with him, which put the Laird quite beside hin 
and from thenceforward he became drowned in dis 
tion. That such, however, was his affection foi 
daughter, that he caused her to live with him, but \f 
never suffer the Doctor to enter his door — that it 
nevertheless quite customary for the Doctor to be 
for to his lady s chamber, particularly when her fj 
was in his cups ; and that on a certain night, when 
Laird had had company, and was so overcome tha 
could not rise from his chair, he had died sudden 
apoplexy ; and that no other skill was sent for, or 
him, but this his detested son-in-law, whom he ha 
will disinherited, though the legal term for rendering 
will competent had not expired. The body was col 
the second day after death, and locked up in a 
room in one of the wings of the building ; and noi 
farther could be elicited. The Doctor was mis 
and it was whispered that he had absconded ; in 
it was evident, and the Sheriff acknowledged, tha 
cording to the evidence taken, the matter had a 
suspicious aspect, although there was no direct 
against the Doctor. It was proved that he ha< 
tempted to bleed the patieivl, \i\i\. W*^ xvcA. ^wkjca< 
and that at that time iVve o\^ Vi^vcd -w^ \^?lOk. ' 
/ace. 
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m it began to wear nigh night, and nothing far- 
uld be learned, the Sheriff-clerk, a quiet con- 
! gentleman, asked why they had not examined 
;ht who made the coffin, and also placed the body 
The thing had not been thought of; but he was 
1 court, and instantly put into the witness's box, 
mined on oath. His name was James Sanderson, 
made, little, shrewd-looking man, with a very pe- 
^uint. He was examined thus by the Procura- 
J. 

ire you long acquainted with the late Laird of 
)lm, James ?" 

s, ever since I left my apprenticeship ; for I sup- 
out nineteen years." 

is he very much given to drinking of late ?* 
ould not say. He took his glass geyan heart- 

1 you ever drink with him ?" 

jres, mony a time." 

u must have seen him very drunk then ? Did you 

e him so drunk that he could not rise, for in- 

lever ! for, lang afore that, I could not have 

vtrhether he was sitting or standing." 

ire you present at the corpse-chesting ?*' 

3, I was." 

d were you certain the body was then deposited 

offin r 

s ; quite certain." 

1 you screw down the coffin-lid firmly then as you 
rs of the same make ?" 
, I did not." 

lat were your reasons for that ?" 
ey were no reasons of mine — I did what I was 
. There were private reasons, which 1 then wist 
But, gentlemen, there are some things connec- 
1 thb affair, which I am bound in honour not to 
-I hope you will not compel me to dVvxA^^ >Jev^\xi 
it" 

F 2 
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" You are bound by a solemn oatb, James, wbich if 
the highest of all obligations ; and for the sake of justice^ 
you must tell every thing you know ; and it would be 
better if you would just tell your tale straight forward* 
without the interruption of question and answer." 

" Well then, since it must be so : That day, at the ches^ 
ting, the Doctor took me aside, and says to me, * James San- 
derson, it will be necessary that something be put into 
the coffin to prevent any unpleasant flavour before the 
funeral ; for^ owing to the corpulence, and inflamed state 
of the body by apoplexy, there will be great danger of 
this/ 

« < Very well, sir,* says I, * what shall I bring ? * 

'* * You had better only screw down the lid lightly at 
present, then,' said he, ' and if you could bring a bucket- 
ful of quicklime, a little while hence, and pour it over 
the body, especially over the face, it is a very good thin^ 
an excellent thing for preventing any deleterious effluvia 
from escaping.* 

" * Very well, sir,' says I ; and so I followed his direc- 
tions. I procured the lime ; and as I was to come privately 
in the evening to deposit it in the coffin, in company wi^ 
the Doctor alone, I was putting off the time in my work- 
shop, polishing some trifle, and thinking to myself that 
I could not find in my heart to choke up my old friend 
with quicklime, even after he was. dead, when, to my 
unspeakable horror, who should enter my workshop but 
the identical Laird himself, dressed in his dead-clothes in 
the very same manner in which I had seen him laid in the 
coffin, but apparently all streaming in blood to the feet. 
I fell back over against a cart-wheel, and was going to 
call out, but could not; and as he stood straight in the 
door, there was no means of escape. At length the appa- 
rition spoke to me in a hoarse trembling voice, enough to 
have frightened a whole conclave of bishops out of their 
senses ; and it says to me, * Jamie Sanderson ! O, Jamie 
Sanderson 1 I have been forced to «*3^)^ear to you in a d— d 
frightful guise ! ' These "wexe \)^e Nct^ %x%\. ^tst^^ Vd 
spoke, — and they were fat iv«Le\)e\Tv^«.\v^\\i\sX.V\fflSSSa 
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loaght to mysell, that a being in such circumstances 
ight have spoke with a little more caution and decency, 
could make no answer, for my tongue refused all attempts 
; articulation, and my lips would not come together ; 
dd all that I could do, was to lie back against my new 
ut-wheeU and hold up my hands as a kind of defence, 
"he ghastly and blood^stsdned apparition, advancing a 
tep or two, held up both its hands, flying with dead 
iiffles, and cried to me in a still more frightful voice, ' O 
ly faithful old friend ! I have been murdered I I am a 
lurdered man, Jamie Sanderson! and if you do not 
ssist me in bringing upon the wretch due retribution, you 
fiU be d— d to hell, sir.' " 

" This is sheer raving, James," said the Sheriff, inter- 
upting him. " These words can be nothing but the 
avings of a disturbed and heated imagination. I entreat 
rou to recollect, that you have appealed to the great 
fudge of heaven and earth for the truth of what you 
issert here, and to answer accordingly." 

" I know what I am saying, my Lord SheriflF," said - 
Sanderson ; *' and I am telling naething but the plain 
truth, as nearly as my state of mind :at the time permits 
me to recollect. The appalling figure approached still 
Dearer and nearer to me, breathing threatenings if I 
would not rise and fly to its assistance, and swearing like 
a sergeant of dragoons at both the Doctor and myself. 
At length it came so close on me, that I had no other 
shift but to hold up both feet and hands to shield me, as 
I had seen herons do when knocked down by a goshawk, 
and I cried out ; but even my voice failed, so that I only 
cried like one through his sleep. 

" * What the devil are you lying gaping and braying 
at there ? ' said he, seizing me by the wrists, and dragging 
me after him. * Do you not see the plight I am in, and 
why won't you fly to succour me ? ' 

" I now felt to my great relief, that this terrific appar. 
ition was a being of flesh, blood, and boT\ea \\V^ xcv^^^\ \ 
ihat, in ftbort, it was indeed my kind o\d iueu^ V)tv^\jS^x^ 
opped oat of liis open coffin, and come ovex to ^^'^ ^^^ 
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an evening visit, but certainly in such a guise as eartl 
visit was never paid. I soon gathered up my scatter 
senses, took my old friend into my room, bathed him 
over, and washed him well in lukewarm water; then p 
him into a warm bed, gave him a glass or two of wai 
punch, and he came round amazingly. He caused me 
survey his neck a hundred times I am sure ; and I h 
no doubt he had been strangled, for there was a pur] 
ring round it, which in some places was black, and a 1 
tie swollen ; his voice creaked like a door hinge, and 1 
features were still distorted. He swore terribly at be 
the Doctor and myself; but nothing put him half so m 
as the idea of the quicklime being poured over him, a 
particularly over his face. I am mistaken if that expe 
ment does not serve him for a theme of execration 
long as he lives." 

** So he is then alive, you say?" asked the Fiscal. 

" O yes, sir! alive and tolerably well, considerin 
We two have had several bottles together in my qui 
room ; for I have still kept him concealed, to see wli 
the Doctor would do next. He is in terror for hi 
somehow, until sixty days be over from some date tli 
he talks of, and seems assured that that dog will have 1 
life by hook or crook, unless he can bring him to t 
gallows betimes, and he is absent on that business to-ds 
One night lately, when fully half seas over, he set off 
the schoolhouse, and frightened the Dominie ; and li 
night he went up to the stable, and gave old Broadcast 
hearing for not keeping his mare well enough. 

*' It appeared that some shaking motion in the coffi 

ing of him had brought him' to himself, after bleedi 

abundantly both at mouth and nose ; that he was on 1 

feet ere he knew how he had been disposed of, and v 

quite shocked at seeing the open coffin on the bed, a 

himself dressed in his grave-clpthes, and all in one hi 

of blood. He flew to the door, but it was lock^ oi 

side; he rapped furiously fox something to drink; I 

the room was far removed iioia axvy \x{ti»^A\.«^'^<dx\. ^\^ 

house, and none regarded. ^ Vv^\\«Aivo^vw^Wt'^ 
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window, and come through the garden and 
ming to my workshop. And as I had got 
ng a bucketful of quicklime, I went over in 
t with a bucketful of heavy gravel, as much 
irry, and a little white lime sprinkled on the 
id bemg let in by the Doctor, I deposited 
co^n, screwed down the lid, and left it, and 
bllowed in due course, the whole of which 
awed from my window, and gave the Doctor 
's cursing for daring to support hb head and 
J grave. — And this, gentlemen, is the sub- 
lat I know concerning this enormous deed, 
hink, quite sufficient. The Laird bound me 
ntil such time as he could bring matters to a 
ig for securing of the Doctor; but as you 
it from me, you must stand my surety, and 
charges against me." 

1 arrived that night with proper authority, 
3r of officers, to have the Doctor, his son-in- 
nto custody ; but the bird had flown ; and 
.y forth he was never seen, so as to be recog- 
Dtland. The Laird lived many years after 
lough the thoughts of the quicklime made 
great deal, yet from that time he never suf- 
If to get quite drunk, lest some one might 
it into his head to hang him, and he not 
Ang about it. The Dominie acknowledged 
s impracticable to calculate what might hap- 
in affairs as to square the circle, which could 
3ted by knowing the ratio of the circumfer- 
radius. For shoeing horses, vending news, 
g proper punishments, the smith to this day 
the world. And old John Broadcast is as 
Heaven as ever that things are as they are. 
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CHAP. XII. 
WINDOW WAT'S COURTSHIP. 

Gbeat have been the conquests, and grievous 
deray, wrought in the hearts of the rustic youth by 
mountain nymphs. The confusion that particular 
have sometimes occasioned for a year or two a] 
exceeds credibility. When any young woman has 
tained a great reputation for beauty, every young m; 
the bounds is sure either to be in love with her, < 
believe that he is so ; and as all these run on a Fri 
evening to woo her, of course the pride and vani 
the fair is ridsed to such a height, that she will r 
yield a preference to any, but is sure to put them a 
with jibes and jeers. This shyness, instead of alia 
never falls to increase, the fervour of the flame 
emulation, if not a rivalship, is excited among the yo 
ers, until the getting a single word exchanged witl: 
reigning beauty becomes a matter of thrilling interc 
many a tender-hearted swain ; but, generally spea 
none of these admired beauties are married till the} 
tie into the more quiet vale of life, and the currei 
admiration has turned towards others. Then do 
betake themselves to sober reflection, listen to the 
rational, though not the most youthful, of their Ic 
and sit down, contented to share through life the 
sorrows, and joys of the humble cot. 

I am not now writing of ladies, nor of " farmers' b 
daughters ;" but merely of country maidens, sue 
ewe-milkers, hay-workers, bar st-shearers, the health; 
comely daughters of shepherds, hinds, country trades 
and small tenants ; in short, all the rosy, romping 
light-hearted dames that handle the sickle, the 
the hay-raik, and the fleece. And of these I can sa 
their credit, that rarely au iuslaxvce \v^'^'^^\!k& q\ ^ 
brated beauty turning «iul a bad, ox e\etv wv ysv^^ 
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This is perhaps owing to the circumstance of 

never marrying very young, (for a youthful mar- 
of a pair who have nought but their exertions and 
)d name to depend on for the support of a family, is 
om being a prudent or highly commendable step.) 
at these belles, having had too much experience in 
)llies and flippancies of youthful love, and youthful 
3, make their choice at last on principles of reason ; 
may be owing to another reason still, namely, that 
g the peasantry young men never flock about, or 

love to a girl who is not noted for activity as well 
^auty. Cleverness is always the first recommen- 
Q ; and consequently, when a young woman so 
wed chooses to marry, it is natural to suppose that 
;ood qualities, which before were only occasionally 
I into exercise, will then be exerted to the utmost, 
rience is the great teacher among the labouring 

and her maxims are carried down from father to 
] all their pristine strength. Seldom are they vio- 

in any thing, and never in this. No young man 
ourt a beautiful daw, unless he be either a booby or 

detailing a signal instance of the power of country 
y, I shall make use of fictitious names; and as I 
not been an eye-witness to the scenes I mean to 
, I judge it best to give them in the colloquial style, 
ly in the same manner as they have been rehearsed 
e. Without adopting this mode, I might make a 
perfect arrangement in my present story, but could 
;ive it any degree of the interest it appeared to me 
'ssess ; nor could the characters be exhibited so well 
y way as by letting them speak for themselves. 



Wat, what was the matter wi' you, that ye never 
it your face to the minister the last SaSaWlVi ^-k^ *> 
? an unco unreverend gate in a kirk, maw. \ Vv^e- 
rou keep a good ee on the preacher, aud Vake ^oo^ 
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dae seen that a' the men in the kirk were looking the 
•ame gate." 

" And a' at the same object too ? And a' as deeply 
interested in it as you ? Isna that what ye're thinking ? 
Ah, Wat, Wat ! love winna hide ! I saw a pair o' slae- 
black een that threw some geyan saucy disdainfu' looks 
up the kirky and I soon saw the havock they were mak- 
ing, and had made, i' your simple honest heart. Wow, 
man ! but I fear me you are in a bad predickiment." 

* Weel, weel, murder will out, and I confess between 
twa friends, Jock, there never was a lad in sic a predick- 
iment as I am. I needna keep ought frae you ; but for 
the life that's i' your bouk, dinna let a pater about it 
escape frae atween your lips. I wadna that it were 
kenn*d how deeply I am in love, and how little it is like 
to be requited, for the haill vrarld ! But I am this day 
•8 miserable a man as breathes the breath o' life. For I 
JSke yon lass as man never likit another, and a' that I get 
Is scorn, and gibes, and mockery in return. O Jock, I 
Irish I was dead in an honest natural way, and that my 
lurial day were the mom !" 

"Weel, after a', I daresay that is the best way o' 
vmding up a hopeless love concern. But only it ought 
sorely to be the last resource. Now, will ye be candid, 
and tell me gin ye hae made all lawful endeavours to 
|ireserve your sun life, as the commandment requires us 
to do, ye ken ? Hae ye courtit the lass as a man ought 
to court her who is in every respect her equal ?" 

" Oh, yes, I have ! I have told her a' my love, and 
^' my sufferings ; but it has been only to be mockit, and 
dbmissed about my business." 

" And for that ye whine and make wry faces, as yo 
are doing just now ? Na, na, Wat, that's no the gate 
o't ; — a maid maun just be wooed in the same spirit she 
shows ; and when she shows sauciness, there's naething 
for is but taking a step higher than her in the same hu- 
mour, letting her always ken, and always see, l\v^t ^ow. 
Mie Daturalljr her superior, and that you havena ioi^oXX^tv 
tbatyoa nre even stooping from your digmty NnYietv ^QW^ 

'^' G 
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condescend to ask her to become your equal. If si 
refuse to be your joe at the fair, never either whin 
or look disappointed, but be sure to wale the bonnie 
lass you can get in the market, and lead her to tl 
same party where your saucy dame is. Take her 1 
the top o' the dance, the top o' the table at dinner, an 
laugh, and sing ; and aye between hands, whispc 
your bonny partner ; and if your ain lass disna happe 
to be unco weel buckled, it is ten to ane she will fin 
an opportunity of offering you her company afore nigh 
If she look angry or offended at your attention 1 
others, you are sure o' her. They are queer creatnn 
the lasses, Wat, and I rather dread ye haena muckle ski 
or experience in theur bits o' wily gates. For, to tell yc 
the truth, there's naething pleases me sae weel as to s( 
them begin to pout, and prim their bits o' gabs, and loc 
sulky out frae the wick o' the ee, and gar ilka feathc 
and flower-knot quiver wi' their angry capers ; for I 
me tell you, it is a great matter to get them to tal 
offence — it lets a man see they are vexed for the loss 
him." 

" If you had ever loved as I do, Jock, ye wad hi 
found little comfort in their offence. For my part evci 
disdainfu' word that yon dear lovely lassie says, gangs i 
my heart like a red-hot spindle. My life is bound up : 
her favour. It is only in it that I can live, move, < 
breathe ; and whenever she says a severe or cutting woi 
to me, I feel as if ane o' my members were torn awa 
and I am glad to escape as lang as I am ony thing avt 
for I find, if I war to remain, a few mae siccan senteno 
wad soon annihilate me." 

" Ou ay I you're a buirdly chield, to be sure ; but 
have nae doubt ye wad melt away like snaw off a dik 
or a dead sheep weel pykit by the corbies ! Wow, ma: 
but it maks me wae to think o't ! and sae, to save yc 
frae sic a melancholy end, I shall take in hand to brii 
her to your ain terms, \n tViiee tcvowV?Q!& V\\ftfe> \C ^ou wi 
^ke my advice." 

O man, speak ; Cor ye axe ^amtv^ ?i vJcv^X^c^t^^'wj 



^jt 
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Up to my head, as gin it war a thousand ants 
; like mad, running races." 
il, Wat^ in the first place, I propose to gang 
nder a night by mysell, and speak baith to her 
d her^ to find how the land lies ; and after thai 
;ang down baith thegither, and gie her a fair 
^.-— The dell's ui't, if we sanna bring her to rea- 

cratched his head, and pulled the grass (that was 
imeless in the affadr) furiously up by the roots, 
e no answer. On being urged to declare his 
ts, he said, *' I dinna ken about that way o' gang. 
1 your lane ; I wish you maunna stick by the 
it's rule, ^ Every man for his ain hand.' For I 
, that nae man alive can see her, and speak to 
no be in love wi* her." 

a good thing in love affaurs, Wat, that there are 
vo in the world wha think the same way." 
but this is a particular case ; for a' the men in 
try think the same gate here, and rin the same 
the wooing. It is impossible to win near the 
1 a Friday night without knocking your head 
hat of some rival. Na, na, John, this plan o' 
down by yoursell winna do. And now when I 
t, ye had better no gang down ava ; for if we 
jvn friends, we'll come up enemies; and that 
5 a very agreeable catastroff." 
r shame fa' me, gin ever I heard sic nonsense I 
. that a' the warld see wi* your een I Hear ye, 
wadna gie that snap o' my fingers for her. I 
N her till Sunday last, when I came to your kirk 
Lud for that purpose, and I wadna ken her again 
: to meet her here come out to the glen wi' your 
vhat ails you, ye fool, that you're dighting your 

le out to the glen wi* my whey I Ah, m«xi\ XJftft 
aed through me like the stang o( & Xsvxtfi^^e. 
t to the glen wi my whey ! Gude iot^e xo^ «ww, 
e reason I canna thole that Oioxx^Yit*^ t^waX. 
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were a consummation devoutly to be wussed, as the 
oquy in the Collection says. I fear I'U never see 
blessed sight ! But, Jock^ take my advice ; stay at hi 
and gangna near her, gin ye wad enjoy ony peace o* 
science." 

" Ye ken naething about women, Wat, and as ] 
about me. If I gang near her^ it will only be to hui 
her a wee, and bring her to reason, for your sake. . 
the Jewel wadna say * Wae s me 1' for the best 1 
frown in a' the Kingdom o' Britain — whatever som 
them might do for his." 

Jock the Jewel went down in all his might and 
experience, to put every thing to rights between 
friend Wat and the bonny Snaw-fleck, as this pink 
mountain damsel was called : For be it understood, 
every girl in the parish was named after one of the I 
of the air ; and every man, too, young and old, had 
by-name, by which we shall distinguish them all for 
present. Thu's the Snaw-fleck s father was called 1 
Lowrie, (the fox ;) his eldest daughter, the Eagle ; 
second, the Sea-maw ; and his only son was denomin 
the Foumart, (polecat,) on account of a notable hun 
once had with one of these creatures in the middle oi 
night, in a strange house ; — and it was the worst nai 
ever heard for a young man. Our disconsolate lover 
called Window Wat, on account of his bashful nat 
and, as was alleged, because he was in the habit of h; 
ing about the windows when he went a-courting, 
never venturing in. It was a good while after this 
rencounter before the two shepherds met again with 
opportunity of resuming the discussion of their love afl 
But at length an occasion offered, and then — — Bu 
must suffer every man to tell his own tale, else the s 
will be spoilt. 

" Weel, Wat, hae ye been ony mair down at Low 
Lodge, sin' I saw you?" 

" And if I hae, 1 hae been \\ll\fe \Xi^ Xi^XXct oT '^oa 

heard that you were there beiot^ me^ — ^axv^ €vKs^\Nft 

'* Now, Wat, that's mete ^eaious^ wv^ ^w^^ysss 
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i the lass to ken whether I was there or not. 
d be hmging about the window-soles as usual, 

feasting your een, seeing other woosteis 

ir shins at the ingle ; but for a* that, durstna 

Come, I dinna like siccan sachless gates 

was down, Fse no deny't, but I gaed to wark 

different from yours. Unco cauldrife wark 
ding peenging about windows, man ! Come, 
our expedition, and 111 tell you mine, — ^like 
ten." 
no ill to tell. I gaed down that night after 

e'en though Wednesday be the widower's 
re than I were there, but I was fear*d ye had 
fore me, and then, wi' your great skill o' the 
aen, ye might hae left me nae chance at a*. 

but I might as weel hae staid at hame, for 
>ae mony o* the out-wale wallie-tragle kind o' « 
e, like mysell, a' them that canna win forret 
night, that I got the back o' the hallan to 
there's ae good thing about the auld Tod's 
y never ditt up their windows. Ane sees 
gaun on within doors. They leave a' their 
1 to the ee o' man, yon family ; and I often 
ae ill sign o' them. Auld Tod-Lowrie himsell 
looks at the window in a kind o* considering 
ioubtful that at that moment he is both over- 
Dverseen ; but, or it is lang, he cocks up his 
cracks as crouse as ever, as if he thought 
3re's aye ae ee that sees me at a' times, and a 
irs me ; and when that's the case, what need 

the birkies o* the land I — I like that open 

way that the family has. But 0, they are 
larassed wi' wooers I" 

loers are the very joy o' their hearts, except- 
mart's ; he hates them a' unless they can tell 
s o' lies about battles, bogles, sxvd vn^xs! \ccox- 
rsecutions. And the leavm^^ cf t\i% Vvsv^QW% 
ot without an aim. The Eag\e\a\>e\gcwcte^ 
J husband ; and if ye'U notvce Yvon« toXi^ 

G 2 
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dresses hersell ilka night, and jinks away at the muc 
wheel as she war spinning for a wager. They hae foi 
out that they are often seen at night, yon lasses ; t 
though they hae to work the foulest work o' the bit fi 
a' the day when naebody sees them, at night they arc 
dressed up like pet-ewes for a market, and ilka an( 
acting a part. The Eagle is yerking on at the wh( 
and now and then gieing a smirk wi' her face to the ^ 
dow. The snaw<fleck sits busy in the neuk, as sleek 
a kinnen, and the auld docker foment her admiring i 
misca'ing her a' the time. The white Sea-maw flees 
and down the house, but and ben, ae while i* the spen 
ane 1* the awmrie, and then to the door wi' a soap-su 
Then the Foumart, he sits knitting his stocking, i 
quarrelling wi' the haill o' them. The feint a haet 
minds but sheer ill nature. If there be a good bod 
the house, the auld Tod is the ane. He is a geyan h 
est, downright carle, the Tod." ^ 

** It is hardly the nature o' a tod to be sae ; and thei 
no ae bit o' your description that I gang in wi' ! It ; 
fine douse family. 

* Bat O the SaRW-flPck ! 

The bonny bonny Snaw-fieck ! 

She is the bird for me, O !* " 

'* If love wad make you a poeter, Wat, I wad sa^ 

had wrought miracles. Ony mair about the bonny Sni 

fleck, eh ? I wonder how you can make glowing love-sa 

standing at a cauld window — No the way that, man. 1 

me plainly, did ye ever get a word o' the bonny lass avi 

•* Hey how me I — I can hardly say that J did ; j 

yet I hae been three times there sin' I saw you." 

•* And gat your travel for your pains a' the times ?' 

*' No sae bad as that, neither. I had the pleasure 

seeing her, bonny, braw, innocent, and happy, busy wc 

ing her mother's wark. I saw her smile at her broth 

crabbit words, and I saw the appxo\viv^^«w!.^^\i««3CEw^ 

the twa auld folk's een. YThetvYi^it ^^tVctTwaAaVK 

worship, she took her B\b\e, atv^L loWo^qe^ ej^^NWi 
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le words o' holy writ, as the old man read them ; 
E^oice in singing the psahn was as mellow and as 
the flute playing afar off. Ye may believe mev 
en I saw her lift up her lovely face in sweet de* 
stood on the outside o' the window and grat like 
It was mair than my heart could thole ; and 
rna for shame, I wad gang every night to enjoy 
I heavenly vision." 

I'm a Christian man, Wat, I believe love has 
oeter of you. Ye winna believe me, man, that 
nan is acting her part. Do you think she didna 
ye saw her, and was making a' thae fine mur- 
throw glamour in your een, and gar you trow 
an angel ? I managed otherwise ; but it is best 
plain out, like friends, ye ken. Weel, down I 
liowrie's Lodge, and, like you, keeks in at the 
I and the first thing I saw was the auld Tod 
It tobacco-reek like a moorbum. The haill big* 
sae chokefu' o' the vapour, it was like a dark 
I I could see naething through it but his ain 
met moving up and down like the tap o' the 
lellows, at every poogh he gave. At length he 
Y the pipe to the auld wife, and the reek soon 
lair moderate. I could then see the lasses a' 
)ut like dolls, and several young boobies o' hinds, 
3, and thrum-cutters, sitting gashing and glowr- 
ig them. — I shall soon set your backs to the 
ks I, if I could get ony possible means o' intro- 
— It wasna lang till ane offered ; out comes a 
\ cog o' warm water, and she gars it a' clash on 
Thanks t'ye for your kindness, my woman,' says 
canna say I hae gi'en ye a cauld reception,' says 
3ut wha are ye, standing like a thief i' the mirk ?' 
be kenn'd folk, gin it war daylight,' quo' I. * Ye 
er come in by, and see gin candle-light winna 
mister,' says she. * Thanks t'ye,' says I ; • but 
ither hae you to come o?it by, and try ^n «Xexw- 
Da do !' — ' Catch me doing that,' cxied s\i^, «»xv^ 
'nto the house again. 
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'' I then laid my lug close to the window, and heni 
anc asking wha that was she was speaking to ? * 1 disH 
ken him,' quo' she ; ' but I trow I hae gi*eii him a milk 
to ken him by ; I hae gi'cn him a balsam o' boiling water.' 

"'I wish ye may hae peeled a' the hide aff hissbini^' 
quo' the Foumart, and he mudged and leugh ; ' hitfi 
ye, dame, rin awa out and lay a plaster o' lime and lia* 
seed-oil to the lad's trams,' continued het 

" ' I can tell ye wha it is,' said ane o' the hamkl 
wooers ; ' it will be Jock the Jewel comed down frae the 
moors ; for I saw him waiting about the chop and tki 
Hmiddy till the darkness came on. If ye bae disaUid 
him, lady Seabird, the wind will blaw nae roair out o' 
the west.' 

" I durstna trust them wi' my character and me ii 
hearing ; sae, without xnair ado, I gangs bauldly ben.— 
* Gudc e'en to ye, kimmcrs a' in a ring,' says I. 

" * Gude-c'cn t'ye, honest lad/ quo' the Eagle. * Hot 
docs your cauld cotistitution and our potatoe-broo sortf 

'* ' Thanks t'yc, bonny lass,' says I. ' I hae gotten i 
right sair skelloch; but I wish I wama woundit me 
dn(>pRr somewhere else than i' the shinbanes ; I might 
shoot a flying hernc for a' that's come and gane yet.' 

" ' That's weel answered, lad, 'quo' the Tod. • Keepbcr 
down, for kHr's unco glib o' the gab, -^especially to strao- 
gcrs.' 

** ' You will never touch a feather o'her wing,lad/qiie 
she. ' Hut if yc could. I'll say nae mair.' 

*^ ' Na, na, Mistress Kagle, ye soar ower high forne^ 
says I. ' I'll bring down nae sky-cleaving harpies to pkk 
the een out o' my sheep, and my ain into the bar^i 
maybe. I see a bit bonny norland bird in the nook 
here, that I would rather woo to my little hamelyne^ 
The Eagle maun to her eyry ; or, as the auld btW 
Kays — 

' (itmp And tp«el to h«r yflrmit rirAn, 
Amid thu in\»U Hiid tViu t«\\\i vA Vk«vi*iv. 

It is the innocent, t\infly Y\\.t\c ^ww-'^i^ei. ^JwA '^'* 
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the white wings and the blue body. She's 
wi' the hardest and hameliest fare ; a picking o' 
is o' the pipe-bent is a feast to her/ " 
w, by the faith o' my body, Jewe], that wasna fair. 
%t preparing the way for your friend's success ?" 
ething but sheer banter, man ; like friends, ye 
But ye sail hear. * The Snaw-fleck's a braw 
»id I, ' but the Eagle s a waster and a destroyer/ 
le's true to her mate, though,' said the dame ; 
B tither is a bird o' passage, and mate to the haill 

^as a wee startled at this observe, when I thought 
number of wooers that were rinning after the 
5naw-fleck. However, I didna like to yield to the 
r Eagle ; and I added, that I wad take my chance 
vee Snaw-bird, for though she war ane of a flock, 
ck was an honest ane. This pleased them a'; 
auld slee Tod, he spake up and said, he hadna 
isure o' being acquaint wi' me, but he hoped he 
la hae it in his power to say sae again. Only 
as ae thing he beggit to remind me o', before I 
ly farther, and that was, that the law of Padan- 
as established in his family, and he could by no 
;ive a younger daughter in marriage before one 
s elder. 

think you will maybe keep them for a gay while, 
aid the Foumart. * But if the Sea-gull wad stay 
J, I carena if the rest were at Bamph. She's the 
efu' body I see about the house.' 
[aud the tongue o' thee, thou illfa'red, cat-witted 
id the auld wife. * I'm sure ony o' them's worth 
Id o' thee I And that lad, gin I dinna forecast 
irad do credit to ony kin.* 

[e's rather ower weel giftit o' the gab,' quo' the 
5ss thing. This remark threw a damp on my 
.' the night after, and I rather lost ground than 
ony mair. The iU-hued weazel-b\awTi t\i\Tv^ o^ ^ 
never missed an opportunity of gieitv^ me a.'^eiV 
l-^scrapit tongue, and the Eagle was a^e ^ve«v% 
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hints about the virtues o' potatoe-broo. The anld Td 
chewed tobacco and threw his mouth, lookit whiles it m 
and whiles at anither» and seemed to enjoy the joke tt 
mucUe as ony o' them. As for thje bonny Snaw4M 
she never Icugli aboon her breath, but tat as mim ol 
as sleek as a moudio. Tlierc were some very pretty 
smiles and dunplcs gaun, but nae gaifawing. She il 
really a fine loss." 

'' There it goes now ! I tauld you how it would bel I 
tell you, Jewel, the dell a bit o' this is fair play." 

" Ane may tell what he thinks — like a friend, yekciif 
Weel — to make a lang talc short— I couldna help sedif. 
a' the forenight that she had an ec to me. I couldM 
help thatf ye ken. Gat mony a sweet blink and inile' 
thrawn o'er the fire to me — couldna help that either, ji 
ken — never lost that a friend gets. But at length a' 
the douce wooers drew off ane by ane — saw it was nee^ 
less to dispute the point wi' me that night. Ane had to 
gang home to supper his horses, another to fodder the 
kye, and another had to be hame afore his master took 
the book, else he had to gang supperless to bed. I nt. 
still— ficcdless to lose a good boon for lack o' askiog. 
The potatoes were poured and champit — naebody bade 
mc bide to supper ; but 1 sat still ; and the auld wife ibe 
slippit away to the awiiirie, and brought a knoll o' butter 
like anc's nieve, and hlippit that into the potatoe-pot 
hidling ways, but the fine flavour that filled the houM 
soon outed the secret. I drew in my seat wi' the rest, 
resolved to hae my share. I saw that I had a hearty> 
welcome frac them a' but the Foumart, and I loot bifli 
girn as muckle as he likit. Weel, I saw it was turning: 
late, and there was a necessity for proceeding to bittU- 
ness, else the prayers wad be on. Sae I draws to mj 
plaid and staff, and I looks round to the lasses } but ia 
the mean time I dropt half a wink to the Snaw-fleck, and 
I says, ' Weel, wha o' you bonny lasses sets me tbe 
length o' the townheod yett the night V 

" ' The feint a ane o' i\\c\n,' ^v^^* ^^^^ "^oMviNaxx "*>! v 
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'* ' The townhead yett the night, honest lad?' quo' the 
rife. ' Be my certe, thou s no gaun nae siccan a gaet. 
Ms thou think thou can gang to the muirs the night ? 
*^ay, nay, thou shalt take share of a bed wi' our son till 
i be day, for the night s dark and the road s eiry." 
" ' He needna stay unless he likes/ quo' the Foumart. 
" ' Haud thy tongue/ said the wife. So I sat down 
igdn, and we grew a' unco silent. At length the Eagle 
t>se and flew to the door. It wadna do— I wadna foi- 
ow ; sat aye still, and threw another straight wink to the 
)onny Snaw-fleck, but the shy shirling sat snug in her 
Bomer, and wadna move. At length the Eagle comes 
gJWng in, and in a moment, or ever I kcnn'd what I was 
diung, daps down a wee table at my left hand, and the big 
Bible and psalm-bpok on't. I never got sic a stound, and 
really thought I wad sink down through the floor ; and 
when I saw the lasses shading their faces wi' their hands, 
I grew waur. 

"'What ails thee, honest lad, that thou looks sae 
btugh?' sud the auld wife. 'Sure thou's no ashamed 
to pruse thy Maker ? for an thou be, I shall be ashamed 
o' thee. It is an auld family custom we hae, aye to gie 
t stranger the honour o' being our leader in this duty ; 
ind gin he refuse that, we dinna countenance him nae 
mair.' 

" That was a yerker ! I now fand I was fairly in the 
mire. For the saul o* me I durstna take the book ; for 
though I had a good deal o' good words by heart, I didna 
Ud how I might gar them compluther. And as I took 
tins to be a sort o' test to try a wooer's abilities, I could 
My see that my hough was fairly i' the sheep-crook, 
fed that what wi' sticking the psalm, bungling the prayer, 
9M8toe-broo and a' thegither, I was like to come badly 
<A Sae I says, 'Gudewife, I'm obliged t'ye for the 
' koour ye hae offered me ; and sae far frae being ashamed 
0' my Maker's service, I rejoice in it ; but I hae mony 
reasons for declining the honour. In the ftrst pVace, 'vw 
fto take the task out o' the gudenian's hat\d, \t n<j^^ \i^ 
ke the youngest scholar o' the school pieteivdVtv^ X.o 
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teach his master ; and were I to stay here a' nig' 
be principally for the purpose of hearing famili 
frae his ain lips. But the truth is, and that's 
reason, I can noi stay a' night, I want just 
word o' this bonny lass, and then I maun take 
for I'm far ower late already.' 

" * I bide by my text, young man/ says the T 
law of Padanaram is the law of this house.' 

•* < And, by the troth o' me, thou'lt find it 
law for thee, honest lad,' said the wife ; * o 
will meak the best wife for thee — ^teak thou my 
that.' 

•** Maybe she wad,' said I, 'but I want jus 
word wi' this dink chicken ; but it isna on m 
count — it is a word frae a friend, and Fm boun( 
our to deliver it.' 

" < That is spoken sae like an honest man, ai 
interested ane,' quo' the Tod, • that I winna r< 
boon. Gae your ways ben to our ben-end, and 
ye hae to say ; for I dinna suffer my bairns to 
r the dark wi' strangers.' 

" * Come away, then, hinny,' says I. She 
slow and ill will, for I saw she wad rather I had 
speak for mysell ; and as I perceived this, as $ 
got her ben the house, and the door fairly steels 
till her, says I, * Now, bonny lassie, I never { 
face afore but aince, and that day I gaed mc 
see't. I came here the night aince errand tc 
word for a friend, but really' — Here she interr 
as soon as she heard but really. 

** * Could your friend no speak his word hims 
she. 

*• * As you say,' says I ; * that is good sen; 

that good, sound common sense ; for a man do 

his own turn best ; and therefore I maun tell 

I am fairly fa'en in love wi'you mysell, and a 

mined to hae you for my a\n, co%l vi\v^\.\\. V^J 

At this part of tVie sloty, VJat s^\>xT\^N.'i 

' Did you say sae?" said V\e. " \^ ^^ ^\e^,l' 
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I a villain, and I am detennined to hae penny- 

you, cost what it will. 

t, fych, fie, Wat, man! dinna be a fool. Sit 
d let us listen to reason, like friends, ye ken. 
ear, man — ^ye sail hear." 

ma hear another word, Jewel. Up to your feet ; 
igle stick or dry nieves, ony o' them ye like, 
le lass ben the bouse on the credit o' my name, 
was the use you made o't ! Ye dinna ken how 
iieart, and how near my life, ye war edging then, 
>reak every bane in your bouk for it ; only ye 

fair play, to smash mine, gin ye can. Up, I 
yon was a deed I winna brook." 
laps I was wrang ; but 111 speak the truth. Sit 
d ye shall hear— -and then, gin we maun fight, 
me enough for it after. If I had thought I 
ang, I wadna hae tauld it sae plain out ; but 
I folk think the saame gate, it isna a good sign, 
ove wi' you, and am determined to hae you,' 

inna hear a single word frae ane that's betraying 
,' said she ; — ^*not one word, after your avowal 
her. If he hae ony private word, say it — and 
)d night.' 

she say that, the dear creature ? Heaven bless 
yfaceT' 

id promise to a particular friend o' mine to speak 
ord for him,' said I. ^ He is unco blate and 
3ut there's no a better lad ; and I never saw ane 
' and as distractedly in love ; for though I feel 
!, it is with reason and moderation.' " 
re again !" cried Wat, who had begun to hold 
hand — ** There again I Do you ca' that acting 
thfu' friend?" 

t a word of yourself,' said she. * Who is this 
f yours! And has he any more to «a.^ Vj 
]ot one word more of youtaeVi — aX \eaaX \tfsX 

^ast not to-night !" repeated ^^%X, «g»x^ «»^ 

H 
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again— **' Did slie say tliat? I dinna like the 9 
ava." 

*' That was what she said ; and naething cc 
plfuner than that she was inviting me back ; but a 
tied down, I was obliged to say something aboi 
• Ye ken Window Wat ?' says I. * He is o'er si| 
judgment in love wi' you, and he comes here a 
twice every week, just for the pleasure o' seeii 
through the window. He's a gay queer coni 
for though he is a' soul, yet he wants spirit.' " 

'* Did ye ca' me a compost ? That was rather 1 
term, begging your pardon," observed Wat. 

'**Ihae seen the lad sometimes,' says she. 
came here to see me, he certsdnly need not be sae 
ashamed of his errand as not to show his face, 
him a main saft ane.' 

*' * Ye're quite i' the wrang, lass,' says I. * ^ 
great dab. He's an arithmeticker, a stronomer, 
torian, and a grand poeter, and has made bra^ 
about yoursell. What think ye o' being made a 
sic a hero as him ? Od help ye, it will rabe ye 
as the moon.' " 

** I'll tell ye what it is, Jock the Jewel^the nei 
ye gang to court, court for yoursell ; for a* that 
said about me is downright mockery, and it stii] 
that you are baith a selfish knave and a gommeri 
good e'en t'ye for the present. I owe you a got 
for your kind offices down by. Til speak for m 
future, and do ye the ssimer^ike friends ye ken,' 
a' I say." 

" If I speak for my sell, I ken wha will hae but 
chance," cried Jock after him. 

The next time our two shepherds met, it was 

identical smithy adjoining to Lowrie's Lodge, and 

six o'clock on a December evening. The smith 

exceedingly wise, and when he heard the two swaii 

to cut and sneer at one anolYiet, Vb 'w^ ^^<i^^^ ^ 

Vulcan. He puffed and blew at l\ie be'^o^^, «:^^ 

at the stithy, and always betN<ie^u v^t m ^ 
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word or two. — '* Mae hunters! mae hunters for the Tod's 
bairns — hem, phoogh, phoogh — will be worried now !^ 
phoogh" — thnmp, thump— "will be run down now — 
nem ! " 

" Are je gaun for this way the night, Jewel, an ane 
nay spier ? " 

*• Far enough for you, Wat, I'm -thinking. How has 
the praying been coming on this while bygane ? " 

'* What d'ye mean, Mr Jewel ? If ye will speak, let 
it no be in riddles. Rather speak nonsense, as ye used 
to do." 

" I am speaking in nae riddles, lad. I wat weel a' 
the country-side kens that ye hae been gaun learning 
Imyers aff Hervey's Meditations, and crooning them o'er 
to yoursell in every cleuch o' the glen, a' to tame a young 
she-fox wi'." 

" And that ye hae been lying under the hands o' the 
moor doctor a month, and submitting to an operation, 
frae the effects o' somebody's potatoe-broo — isna that as 
weel kent?" 

•• Till't, lads, till't I " cried the smith— " that's the right 
way o' ganging to wark — ^phoogh I " — clink, clink^** pep- 
per away ! "—clink, clink — "soon be baith as het as 
naOstrings — phoogh ! " 

The mention of the potatoe-broo somewhat abated 
lock's sarcastic humour, for he had suffered much incon- 
▼enience from the effects of it, and the circumstance had 
tamed the laugh against him among his companions. Ere 
long he glided from the smithy^ and after that Wat sat 
in the fidgets for fear his rival had effected a previous 
engagement with the Snaw-fleck. The smith perceiving 
it, seized him in good-humour, and turned him out at 
the door. " Nae time to stay now, lad — ^nae time to 
WMt here now. The hunt will be up and the young Tod 
iMrfed, if ye dinna make a' the better speed." Then, as 
Wat vanished down the way, the smVlVv mv\a.\.^^ W^ 
fdottd of the ibx-boands and the cries oi tVve WxvX&'ovk^* 
* IWtf be run down now, thae young Tods — •\ve«N'^ xev^NaS^ 
■4/ on now^well have a walding Vieat som^ tC\^X^ ^^ 
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the track keep warm," said the smith, as he fell to tbe^ 
big bellows with both hands. 

When Wat arrived at Lowrie's Lodge, he first came 
in contact with one wooer^ and then another, hanging 
about the corners of the house ; but finding that none of 
them was his neighbour and avowed rival, he hasted to 
his old quiet station at the back window, not the windov 
where the Jewel stood when he met with his mischance^ 
but one right opposite to it. There he saw the three 
bonniest birds of the air surrounded with admirers, and 
the Jewel sitting cheek by cheek with the lovely Snaw- 
bird. The unbidden tears sprung to Wat's eyes, but it 
was not from jealousy, but from the most tender afifection* 
as well as intense admiration, that they had their source. 
The other wooers that were lingering without, joined him 
at the window; and Wat feeling this an incumbrance,t 
and eager to mar his rival s success, actually plucked up 
courage, and strode in amongst them all. 



" How came the twa moorland chiels on at the court- 
ing the other night ? " 

" It*s hard to say ; there are various accounts about 
the matter." 

*' What docs the smith say ? — for though his sentencei 
are but short, he says them loud enough, and often 
enough ower, and folks reckon there's aye some truth 
in the foundation." 

'* I can tell ye what he says, for I heard him on the 

subject aftener than aince, and his information was pre* 

cisely as follows : — * The Tod's bairns maun gang now^ 

lads — I'm saying, the Tod's bairns maun gang now— ^ 

eh, Menye ? — ^fairly run down. Half^-dozen tykes ower 

sadr for ae young Tod — eh ? Fdrly holed the young 

ane, it seems — I'm saying, the young ane's holed. 

Nought but a pick and sVvooY ^«xi\Xt XoVck^ V«c^ Jew^ 

basgi'en mouth there — Xxa ^^\x\%yV!SiA^v^^\^is.^^S6k 

mouth there. Poor Wat Via* >>««ii o\^«^ \ft Vasa. \ 
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the auld ane — he's on the full track o' her — Fm saying, 
he's after her, full trot. But some thmks she'll turn her 
tail to a craig, and wear him up. It was Wat that got 
the honour o' the beuk, though-^rm saying, it was him 
that took the beuk — wan gloriously through, too. The 
saxteenth o' the Romans, without a hamp, hinny. Was 
that true, think ye? — Vm saying, think ye that was true ? 
CSam to the holy kiss ; a* the wooers^ teeth watered— eh ? 
— TUnk ye that was true, hinny ? The Jewel was amaist 
corned to grips at that verse about the kiss — eh ? — I'm 
nying, the Jewel closed wi' the beauty there, I'm saying 
— Ha ! ha ! — I think that wadna be true.' — This is the 
length the smith's information gangs." 

** I'm sure, gin the Snaw-fleck take the Jewel, in pre- 
ference to Wat, it will show a strange perversion of 
taste." 

'* O, there's naebody can answer for the fancies of a 
woman. But they're a geyan auld-farrant set the Tods, 
and winna be easily outwitted. Did ye no hear ought of 
a moonlight-match that was to he there?" 

** Not a word ; and if I had, I wadna hae believed it." 

" The Jewel has been whispermg something to that 
effect; he's sae uplifted, he canna baud his tongue ; and 
I dinna wonder at it. But, for a' the offers the bonny 
lass had, that she should fix on him, is a miracle. Time 
tries a' ; and Jock may be cheated yet." 

Tes, time is the great trier of human events. Let any 
man review his correspondences for ten years back, and 
be will then see how widely different his own prospects 
of the future have been from the lessons taught him by 
that hoary monitor Time. But, for the present, matters 
tamed out as the fortunate wooer had insinuated ; for, 
m a short month after this confabulation had taken 
{dace, the auld Tod's helpmate arose early one morning, 
ind began a-bustling about the house in her usual busy 
way, and always now and then kept giving \im\& Xc^ \v^\ 
boDoj lasses to rise and begin to their Cis^y \»^^. — 
"Gjine, stir ye, stir ye, my bonny bairns. VJYveiv \N\vi 
sterns o' heaven liae gane to their beds, it \s Wvcve >Xv^ 

II 2 
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flowers o' the yird war rising — Come, come 1 — No stir- 
ring yet ? — Busk ye, busk ye, like thrifty bairns, and 
dinna let the lads say that ye are sleepie dowdies, that 
lie in your beds till the sun burns holes in your cover- 
lets. Fie, fie ! — Tliere has been a reek i' Jean Lowrie'a 
lum this half-hour. The moor-cock has crawed, the 
mawkin cowered, and the whaup yammered abune thft 
flower. Streek your young limbs — open your young 
een — a foot on the cauld floor, and sleep will soon be 
aboon the cluds. — Up, up, my winsome bairns !" 

The white Lady-Seabird was soon afoot, for she slept ^ 
by herself ; but the old dame still kept speaking away to ,^ 
the other two, at one time gibing, at another coaxing ^ 
them to rise, but still there was no answer. <* Peace be ' 
here, Helen, but this is an unco sleep-sleeping !" stud she . 
— " What has been asteer owernight ? I wish your twi ■ 
titties haena been out wi' the men ?" 

" Ay, I wish they binna out wi' them still ; for I heard ^; 
them steal out yestreen, but I never heard them steal in [ 
again. 

The old wife ran to the bed, and in a moment was T 
heard exclaiming, — ** The sorrow be i' my een gin ever ' 
I saw the like o' that ! I declare the bed's as cauld as a ' 
curling'Stane !— *Ay, the nest's cauld, and the birds are 
flown. Oh, wae be to the day ! wae be to the day I 
Gudeman, gudeman, get up and raise the parishen, for 
our bairns are baith stown away !" 

" Stown away !" cried the father — '* What does the 
woman mean?" ' 

** Ay, let them gang," cried the son ; •* they're wed 
away, gin they bide." 

'• Tewhoo I hoo-hoo I" cried the daughter, weeping, 
— •* That comes o' your laws o' Padanaram 1 What had 
ye ado with auld Laban's rules ? Ye might hae letten ua 
gang afF as we could win — There, I am left to spin tow, 
wba might hae been married the first, had it no been for 
your daft laws o' Padanaram." 

The girl cried, the son \au^e^, ^^ ^A^ 'w^tsosl t«^ 
And danced through very despa\x,\^\xXV)cve ^^vceaa Vyi 
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the matter quite calm! j, as if determined to wait the issue 
with resignation, for better or worse. 

" Haod your tongues, ilk ane o' ye," said he — " What's 
a' the fy-gae-to about ? I hae that muckle to trust to my 
lasses, that I can lippen them as weel out o' my sight as 
in my sight, and as weel wi' young men as wi' auld 
iromen. Bairns that are brought up in the fear, nurture, 
ind admonition o' their Maker, will aye swee to the right 
dde, and sae will mine. Gin they thought they had a 
ight to choose for themselves, they war right in exer- 
ising that right ; and I'm little feared that their choices 
le bad anes, or yet that they be contrary to my wishes. 
lae I rede you to baud a' your tongues, and tak nae 
oair notice o' ought that has happened, than if it hadna 
»een. We're a' in gude hands to guide us ; and though 
re whiles pu' the reins out o' His hand to tak a' gallop 
•ur ain gate, yet He winna leave us lang to our ain di- 
ection." 

With these sagacious words, the auld sly Tod settled 
be clamour and outcry in his family that morning ; and 
he country has never doubted to this day, that he plowed 
rith his own heifers. 

On the evening previous to this colloquy, the family 
»f the Tods went to rest at an early hour. There had 
leen no wooers admitted that night ; and no sooner had 
he two old people b^un to breathe deep, than the el- 
lest and youngest girls^ who slept in an apartment by 
hemselves, and had every thing in readiness, eloped 
rom their father's cot, the Eagle with a lightsome heart 
tnd willing mind, but the younger with many fears and 
nisgivings. For thus the matter stood : — Wat sighed 
md pined in love for the Snaw-fleck, but he was young 
md modest, and could not tell his mind ; but he was such 
I youth as a maiden would love, — handsome, respectable, 
ind virtuous ; and a match with him was so likely, that 
no one ever supposed the girl would make objections to 
it Jack, oa the other hand, was nearly Ime^ \i«t ^'^'^-k 
tlUHve, forward, and self-conceited ; and, Vt yj^s liXvcw.^X.% 
tb^r wanted to win the girl for a \)tag, t\i«a io\ «cvi 
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great love he bore her. But Jock was rich ; and when 
one has told that, he has told enough. In short, the 
admired, the young, the modest, and reserved Snaw- 
fleck, in order to get quit of her father's laws of F^ 
danaram, agreed to make a run-away marriage with Jo<^ 
the Jewel. But what was far more extraordinary, her 
youthful lover agreed to accompany her as bridesman, 
and, on that account, it may possibly be supposed, her 
eldest sister never objected to accompany her as ^«' 
maid. } 

The shepherds had each of them provided himsdf • 
with a good horse, saddle, and pillion ; and, as the cuf» ^: 
tom is, the intended bride was committed to the care of' ^ 
the best-man, and the Eagle was mounted behind hef f^ 
brother-in-law that was to be. It was agreed, before ) 
mounting, that in case of their bemg parted in the daifc ^ 
by a pursuit, or any other accident, their place of rendei* > 
vous was to be at the Golden Harrow, in the Caudle^ ,jt 
maker- Row, towards which they were to make with aH ^* 
speed. t 

They had a wild moorland path to traverse for some ;; 
space, on which there were a multiplicity of tracks, but 'i 
no definitive road. The night was dark and chill, and, ^ 
on such ground, the bride was obliged to ride constantly ^ 
with her right hand round Wat's waist, and Wat was • ') 
obliged to press that hand to his bosom, for fear of its ^ 
being cold ; and in the excess of his politeness he mag- ^ 
nified the intemperance of the night at least seven^ld. 
When pressing that fair hand to his bosom, Wat some* l 
times thought to himself, what a hard matter it was thait '\ 
it should so soon be given away to another ; and then 
he wiped a tear from his eye, and did not speak again 
for a good while. Now the night, as was said, being 
very dark, and the bride having made a pleasant remark, 
Wat spontaneously lifted that dear hand from his bosom. 
In order to attempt passing it to his lips, but (as he told 
ine bimselO without the smaWesl \io^e ol Xicva^ ^^^rccdtx 
ted. But behold, the gentle ra\\s\imew\. yi^ \v«^«i \«aa- 
ted ? On the contrary, as Wal le^Wed X\v^ *vn&vi^X^^\«iSiJ 
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his bosom, be felt the pressure of his hand gently 
•UTned. 

^at was confounded, electrified ! and felt as the scalp 
his head had been contracting to a point. He felt, 
> one moment, as if there had been a new existence 
tning up within him, a new motive for life, and for 
rery great and good action ; and, without any express 
n, he felt a disposition to push onward. His horse 
ton began to partake of his rider s buoyancy of spirits, 
riiich a horse always does, ) so he cocked up his ears, 
ended his pace, and, in a short time, was far ahead of 
e heavy, stagnant-blooded beast on which the Jewel 
idegroom and his buxom Eagle rode. She had her 
(fat arm round hh waist too, of course ; but her hand 
!ked the exhilarating qualities of her lovely sister's; 
d yet one would have thought that the Eagle's looks 
ire superior to those of most young girls outgone thirty. 
"I wish thae young* fools wad take time and ride at 
sure; well lose them on this black moor a'thegither, 
d then it is a question how we may foregather again," 
id the bridegroom ; at the same time making his hazel 
pling play yerk on the hind-quarters of his nag. *' Gin 
e gowk let aught happen to that bit lassie o' mine un- 
T cloud o* night, it wad be a' ower wi' me — I could 
iver get aboon that. There are some things, ye ken, 
IS Eagle, for a' your sneering, that a man can never 
it aboon." 

" No very mony o' them, gin a chield hae ony spirit," 
turned the Eagle. '* Take ye time, and take a little 
re o' your ain neck and mine. Let them gang their 
ites. Gin Wat binna tired o' her, and glad to get quat 
her, or they win to the Ports o' Edinburgh, I hae tint 
y computation." 

" Na, if he takes care o* her, that's a' my dread," re- 
ined he, an& at the same t'mie kicked viciously with 
)th heels, and applied the sapling with great vigour. 
lit " the msdr haste the waur speed" is a Uwe ^\wct\i \ 
" the horse, instead of mending bis pace, ^\ac^ew^^ \X> 
^ absolutely grew so frightened for t\ie g,\xV\.et^ Qtv ^^ 
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nioor, that he would hardly be persuaded to take one'"'^ 
them, even though the sapling sounded loud and tliS«^ 
on his far loin. He tried this ford, and the other ht^ 
and smelled and smelled with long-drawn breathing 

Ay, ye may snuff I" cried Jock, losing all patienc»# 

the deil that ye had ever been foaled ! — Hilloa 1 Wil 
Scott, where are ye ?* 

** Hush, hush, for gudesake," cried the Eagle ; '* yrft 
raise the country, and put a' out thegither." '^ 

They listened for Wat*s answer, and at length heard'i 
far-away whistle. The Jewel grew like a man half dis- 
tracted, and in spite of the Eagle's remonstrances, thraAfk^ 
ed on his horse, cursed him, and bellowed out stUl m 
more ; for he suspected what was the case, that^ ovdag 
to the turnings and windings of his horse among the 
haggs, he had lost his aim altogether, and knew no^ 
which way he went. Heavens ! what a stentorian YcMi 
he sent through the moor before him ! but he was onlf 
answered by the distant whistle, that still went farther 
and farther away. 

When the bride heard these loud cries of desperation 
so far behind, and in a wrong direction, she was mightily 
tickled, and laughed so much that she could hardly keep 
her seat on the horse ; at the same time, she continued 
urging Wat to ride, and he, seeing her so much amused 
and delighted at the embarrassment of her betrothed and 
sister, humoured her with equal good-will, rode off, and 
soon lost all hearing of the unfortunate bridegroom. 
They came to the high-road at Middleton, cantered on 
and reached Edinburgh by break of day, laughing all the 
way at their unfortunate companions. Instead, however, 
of putting up at the Golden Harrow, in order to render 
the bridegroom's embarrassment still more complete, al 
the bride s suggestion, they went to a different corner of 
the city, namely, to the White Horse, Canongate* 
There the two spent the morning, Wat as much embar- 
rassed as any man could be, \>\iV. \vv& \q>n^^ ^^\Sk\As»nn 
quite delighted at the thou^Yvts ol what ^oOi. ^sA.\tf 
sister would do, Wat co\i\A ivol \xiv^et^\asv^ >aKt V^ ^ 
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od he oonodved that she did not understand her- 
hut peifaaps Wat Scott was mistaken. They 
isted together ; but for all their long and fatiguing 
f, neither of them seemed disposed to eat. At 
Wat ventured to say^ " We'll be obliged to gang 
Harrow, and see what's become o' our friends." 
DO, no ! by no means !" cried she fervently ; " I 
lot, for all the world, relieve them from such a 
ill scrape. What the two will do is beyond my 
tiension." 

ye want just to bamboozle them a'thegither, the 
y to do that is for you and me to marry," said 
and leave them twa to shift for themselves." 
;bat wad be so grand !" said she. 
igh this was the thmg nearest to honest Wat*s 
' all things in the world, he only made the pro- 
r way of joke, and as such he supposed himself 
d. Nevertheless, the answer made the hairs of 
I creep once more. *' My truly, but that wad gar 
nd Jock loup twa gates at aiuce !" rejoined Wat. 
wad be the grandest trick that ever was played 
an," said she. 

vad mak an awfu' sound in the country," said Wat. 
vad gang through the twa shires like a hand-bell," 

• 

, I really think it is worth our while to try't," 

)y a' manner o* means I" cried she, clasping her 

)gether for joy. 

s breath cut short, and his visage began to alter. 

likely to acquire the blessing of a wife rather 
ddenly than he anticipated, and he began to wish 

girl might be in her perfect senses. ** My dear 
said he, '* are you serious ? would you really 

to marry me ?" 

)uld I consent to marry you !" reiterated she* 

<s siccan a question to speer I" 

a question/' said Wat, ♦* and 1 WiUvY ^ \w| 
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*' Ay, it is a question, to be sure," said she ; ** be 
is ane that ye ken ye needna bae put to me to ans^ 
at least till ye had tauld me \vhether ye wad marry 
or no/' 

•* Yes, faith, I will — there's my hand on it," eag 
exclaimed Wat. ** Now, what say ye?" 

*' No," said she; — "that is, I mean — yes." 

*' I wonder ye war sae lang o' thinking about tl 
said Wat. " Ye ought surely to hae tauld me soon 

" Sae I wad, if ever ye had speered the questi 
said she. 

" What a stupid idiot I was !" exclwmed Wat, 
rapped oa the floor with his stick for the landl 
** An it be your will, sir, we want a minister," says ^ 

"There's one in the house, sir," said the land! 
chuckling with joy at the prospect of some fun. *'£ 
a daily chaplain here — Thirlstane^s motto, ' Aye res 
Could ye no contrive to do without him ?" 

•* Na, na, sir, we're folk frae the country," said ^ 
''we hae comed far and foul gate for a preevat 
honest hand-fasting." 

" Quite right, quite right," said my landlord. " N 
saw a more comely country couple. Your businei 
done for you at once ;" at the same time he tappec 
the hollow of his hand, as much as to say, some re^ 
must be forthcoming. In a few minutes he retur 
and setting the one cheek in at the side of the ( 
said, with great rapidity, " Could not contrive t( 
without the minister, then? Better? — no getting 
again. Better ? — what ? — Can't do without him ?^ 

" O no, sir,'* said Wat, who was beginning a 

explanatory speech, but my landlord cut him shor 

introducing a right reverend divine, more than half 

over. He was a neat, well-powdered, cheerful littl 

gentleman, but one who never asked any farther wa: 

for the marrying of a couple, than the full consei 

parties. About tViis Yie Nvas '^er^ ^w>Aft\i\^\, %xv\ ^li: 

them, in strong set phrases, to \i«vwe ol «ii\«t^% 

into that state OTdaiwed ioi t\ve \».v\N^^^'^ ^"^ "" 
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Wit thought he was advising him against the match, but 
iold him he was very particularly situated. Parties soon 
ame to a right understanding, the match was made, the 
nisister had his fee, and afterwards he and the landlord 
nvited themselves to the honour and very particular 
Pleasure of dining with the young couple at two. 

What has become of Jock the Jewel and his partner 
ill this while ? We left them stabled in a mossy moor, 
lurrounded with haggs, and bogs, and mires, every one 
)f which would have taken a horse over the back ; at 
east so Jock's great strong plough-horse supposed, for be 
)ecame so terrified that he absolutely refused to take one 
>f them. Now, Jock*s horse happened to be wrong, for 
[ know the moor very well, and there is not a bog on it 
ill that will hold a horse still. But it was the same 
^g m effect to Jock and the Eagle — the horse would 
live gone eastward or westward along and along and 
tlong the sides of these little dark stripes, which he mis> 
ook for tremendous quagmires ; or if Jock would have 
'Offered him to turn his head homeward, he would, as 
fock said, have galloped for joy ; but northwards towards 
Sdinburgh> never a step would he proceed. Jock 
hashed him at one time, stroked his mane at another, 
t one time coaxed, at another cursed him, till, ulti- 
nately, on the horse trying to force his head homeward 
1 spite of Jock^ the latter, in high wrath, struck him a 
low on the far ear with all his might. This had the 
Sect of making the animal take the motion of a horizon- 
d wheel, or millstone. The weight of the riders fell 
aturally to the outer side of the circle — Jock held by 
le saddle, and the Eagle held by Jock — till down came 
le whole concern with a thump on the moss. '* I dare- 
ly that beast*s gane mad the night/' said Jock; and, 
sing, he made a spring at the bridle, for the horse con- 
Dued still to reel ; but, ui the dark, our hero missed 
is bold — off went the horse, like an arrow out of a bow, 
id left our hapless couple in the midst of & YAacV xcio^t. 
" What shall we do now? — shall we turn bacW* ^v^ 
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'* Excellent ! superlative I" exclaimed ny landloi 
*' Minister, what think you of that ? Vm anubbed— cut 
down — shorn to the quick I Delightful girl 1 something 
favoured like the young country bride we dined with to- 
day. What say you, minister? Prettier, though— 
decidedly prettier. More animation, too. Girls fron 
the same country-side have always a. resemblance." 

'* Sir, did you say you dined with a bride from our 
country-side V" said Jock. 

'* Did so — did so." 

«* What was the bridegroom like ?" I 

'* A soft-soles — milk-and-water." ' 

<* And his name? You will not tell, maybe ^-^ ^ { 
and an S ?" 

** The same — the same — mum ! — W.S., writer to the 
signet. The same. An M and a T, too. You under* 
stand ? Mum !" 

** Sir, ril be muckle obliged to you, gin yell tak me to 
where they are. I hae something to say to them," ukl 
Jock, with great emphasis. 

" Oh I you are the father, are you ? Minister, IH 
take you a bet this is the bride's father and sister. Yoo 
are too late, sir ; far too late. They are bedded long 

" Bedded I" cried Jock, in a shrill and desperate tone 
of voice. 

** The case is past redemption now," began mine 
host ; " a father is to be pitied I but—" 

** Sir, you mistak — I'm not her father." 

About this stage of the conversation, a letter wtf 
handed in '*to Miss Tod, at the Golden Harrow;" W 
the bearer went off, and waited no answer. The cod* 
tents were as follows :— • 

'* Dear Sister, 
This cometh to let you know that I have married 
Walter, thinking you and John had turned on the heigbt» 
and that he had taken the rue ; ao \ XVvowv^X, ^\«t >M0i* 
Jng the country to be married, 1 co\3\d xi«s«i ^X'«^'«\ 
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(ome day, ordered supper, and apartments for the 
it. They had not yet sat down to supper, when the 
ilord requested permission for two gentlemen, ac- 
intances of his, to take a glass together in the same 
n with our two friends, which being readily granted, 
> should enter but the identical landlord and parson 
» had so opportunely buckled the other couple ! 
I J had dined with Wat and his bride, and the whisky- 
ly had elicited the whole secret from the happy bride- 
)m. The old gentlemen were highly tickled with the 
ity of the adventure, and particularly with the whim- 
1 situation of the pur at the Harrow ; and away they 
it at length on a reconnoitring expedition, having 
idously settled the measures to be pursued. 
tfy landlord of the White Horse soon introduced him- 
to the good graces of the hapless couple by his 
bility, jokes, quips, and quibbles, and Jock and he 
:e soon as intimate as brothers, and the maid and he 
iweethearts, or old intimate acquaintance. He com- 
Qded her as the most beautiful, handsome, courteous, 
I accomplished country lady he ever had seen in his 
, and at length asked Jock if the lady was his sister. 

V she was not. Some near relation, perhaps, that he 
I the charge of. — No. — " Oh ! Beg pardon — perceive 
y well — plain — evident — wonder at my blindness," 
1 my landlord of the White Horse — "sweetheart — 
eetheart ? Hope 'tis to be a match ? Not take back 
ih a flower to the wilderness — unappropriated— to 
ish unseen — waste sweetness on the desert wr? 
hat? Hope so? Eh? More sense than that, I 
pe?" 

" You mistak, sir ; you mistak. My case is a very 
rticular ane," said Jock. 

" I wish it were mine, though," said he of the White 
orse. 
* Pray, sir, are you a married man ?*' said the Eagle. 
•* Married ? Oh yes, mim, married and ^\>\^^ vev. 

V mib a White Horse/^ returned he 

'A grey mare, you mean," said the E^\e. 
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'* Excellent ! superlative !" exclaimed my landlo 
" Minister, what think you of that? I*m snubbed — c 
down — ^shorn to the quick ! Delightful girl ! somethi 
favoured like the young country bride we dined with 1 
day. What say you, minister? Prettier, though 
decidedly prettier. More animation, too. Girls fn 
the same country-side have always a. resemblance." 

'* Sir, did you say you dined with a bride from o 
country-side ?" said Jock. 

'* Did so — did so." 

•* What was the bridegroom like ?* 

** A soft-soles — milk-and-water." 

** And his name? You will not tell, maybe ,-«-a 
and an S ?" 

** The same — ^the same — mum! — W.S., writer to t 
signet. The same. An M and a T, too. You und< 
stand ? Mum !" 

'* Sir, I'll be muckle obliged to you, gin yell tak me 
where they are. I hae something to say to them/' si 
• Jock, with great emphasis. 

" Oh I you are the father, are you ? Minister, ] 
take you a bet this is the bride's father and sister. Y 
are too late, sir ; far too late. They are bedded lo 
ago!" 

*' Bedded !" cried Jock, in a shrill and desperate to 
of voice. 

'* The case is past redemption now," began mi 
host ; " a father is to be pitied I but — " 

** Sur, you mistak — I'm not her father." 

About this stage of the conversation, a letter vi 
handed in '*to Miss Tod, at the Golden Harrow;" I 
the bearer went off, and waited no answer. The cc 
tents were as follows :— 

''Dear Sister, 

This cometh to let you know that I have marri 

Walter, thinking you and 3oYiTvViadLXwttv«^ Q\il\ve heig 

and that he bad taken tVie Tue -, &o \ \)aow^V^N«t \i 

iiig the country to be mained, 1 co\i\<5l xi«^«t ^«X>» 
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face in it again, without a husband ; for you know a 
woman leavmg home with a man, as we both have done, 
can never be received into a church or family again, 
unless she be married on him ; and jou must consider 
of this ; for if you are comed to Edinburg with a man, 
you need never go home again. John hath used me 
very bad, and made me do the thing I may rue ; but I 
could not help it. I hope he will die an old bachelor, 
as he is, and never taste the joys of the married state. 
We will remain here another night, for some refresh- 
ment, and then I go home to his mother. This busi- 
ness will make a terrible noise in the country. I would 
not have gone home, and me not married, for all the 
whole world." 

When the Eagle read this, she assumed symptoms of 
great distress, and after much beseeching and great 
attention from the two strangers, she handed the letter 
to Jock, showing him that she could never go home again 
after what had happened. He scratched his head often, 
and acknowledged that *' Maggy's was a ticklish case," 
and then observed that he would see what was to be 
done about it to-morrow. My landlord called for a huge 
bowl of punch, which he handed liberally round. The 
matter was discussed in all its bearings. The minister 
made it clearly out, that the thing had been foreordained, 
and it was out of their power to counteract it. My land- 
lord gave the preference to the Eagle in every accom- 
plishment. Jockos heart grew mellow, while the maid 
blushed and wept ; and, in short, they went to bed that 
night a manied couple, to the great joy of the Eagle's 
heart; for it was never once doubted that the whole 
scheme was a contrivance of her own — a bold stroke to 
get hold of the man with the money. She knew Wat 
would marry her sister at a word or hint, and then the 
Jewel had scarcely an alternative. He took the disap- 
pointwent and affront so much to heart, lYvat \ve lewiON^^ 
m'ib Jus Eagle to America, at the WbltsuivAa^ toWomxv^, 
t^Aere tbeir success was beyond anticipation, Mvd ^\\^^^ 

I 2 
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they were both living at an advanced age about ti 
years ago, without any surviving family. 



CHAP. XIII. 

A STRANGE SECRET. 



Some years ago, a poor man named Thomas Hei 
son came to me, and presented me with a letter fr 
valued friend. I showed some little kindness to the i 
and as an acknowledgment, he gave me an accou 
himself, in that plain, simple, and drawling style, v 
removed all doubts of its authenticity. His story, 
whole, was one of very deep interest to himself, no d< 
but of very little to me, as it would be to the worl 
large if it were repeated ; but as one will rarely listi 
even the most common-place individual without he^ 
something to reward the attention bestowed upon 
so there was one incident in this man Henderson's 
which excited my curiosity very much. I shall gi 
nearly in his own words : — 

I was nine years a servant to the Earl of , 

he,) and when I left him, he made me a handsome 

sent ; but it was on condition that I should never i 

come within a hundred miles of his house. The 1 

is, that I would have been there to this day, had I 

chanced to come at the knowledge of something reL 

to the family that I ought not to have known, and ^ 

I never would have known, had I gotten my own 

When the auld Earl died, there was an unco confu 

and at length the young Lord came hame frae abi 

and tuke the command. He hadna been master aboul 

jre&rs when he rings the bell ae morning, and sends 

me. I was merely a groom, axvd no \x^^^ \o %^W5 

stairs to my Lord ; but he oiVew K^oYa \ft m^\w^ 

bles, for I had the charge o*^\a iaNoxxxW^^CXeo^^ 
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Vmus, and I thought he wanted to gie me some direc- 
tions about them. Weel, up the stair I rins, wantmg the 
jacket and bonnet, and I opens the door, and I says, 
"What is't, my Lord?"—" Shut the door, and come in," 
says he. Hech I what in the world is in the wind now I 
thinks I. Am I gaun to be made some grand secret er ? 

" Tom, has the Lady Julia ordered the coach to-day ?" 
says he. 

" I believe she has, my Lord, I think Hector was say- 
ing so." 

'' And is it still to the old spot again, in the forest?" 

'' That winna be kenn'd till Hector is on the seat. But 
there is little doubt that it is to the same place. She 
never drives to ony other." 

" Tom, I was long absent from home, but you have 
been in the family all the while, and must know all its 
secrets— « What is it supposed my sister Julia has always 
ado with the forester's wife at the shieling of Aberdu- 
chra?" 

** That has never been kenn'd to ane o' us, my Lord. 
But it is suppo^d there is some secret business connected 
wf her visits there." 

" That is a great strength of supposition, indeed, Tom ! 
Of that there can be no doubt. But what do the ser- 
Tants suppose the secret relates to ? Or what do you 
suppose concemmg it? Come, tell me honestly and 
freely." 

** On, naebody kens that, my Lord ; for Lady Julia 
JQst lights at a certain point o' the road, and orders the 
coach to be there again at a certain hour at night ; and 
that's a' that has ever been kennM about it. But we a' 
notice that Lady Julia is sair altered. And folks they 
iiy — but as to that I am ignorant — they say, ye ken, that 
•old Eppie Cowan's a witch." 

" And that it is on some business of enchantment or 
fimation that my sister goes to her ?" 

** Na» jta, I dinna say that, my Lord ; for a iViaX \ sa^j 
Mjast tbk, that I believe naebody in this woT\d, eiLcev^-- 
iy LadyJuUa and auld Eppie themsells twa, \LeT\a Yi\\aX. 
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their business is thegttber, or how they came to be con- 
nected." 

** Well, well, Tom, that is what I want particularly to 
know. Do you set out just now ; go over the shoulder 
of Beinny-Veol, and through Glen-Ellich, by the straight 
route; get to Aberduchra before my sister; conceal 
yourself somewhere, in the house or out of the house, in ' 
a thicket or in a tree ; note all that you see Lady Julia 
engaged in — who meets her there — what they do, and 
what they say, and bring me a true report of every 
^ thing ; and your reward shall be according to your sac- 
cess." 

Weel, aff I rins, and ower the hills at the nearest, and 
sair wark had I afore I got mysell concealed, for auld 
Eppie was running out and in, and in and out again, in 
an unco fyke, weel kenning wha was to be her visitor that 
day ; for every time she cam to the door she gae a lang 
look down the glen, and then a' round about her, as if 
feared for being catched in a fault. 

I had by this time got up to the top of a gi^cifit elm-tree 

that almost overlooked the door o^ the shieling, but when 

I saw the auld roudess looking about her sae sternly, I 

grew frighted ; for I thought, if she be a witch, I shall 

soon be discovered ; and then, should she cast ony can- 

trips that may dumfounder me, or should I see ought to 

put me beside mysell, what a fa' I will get I I wad now 

hae gien a* the claes on my back to have been safe down 

again, and had begun to study a quick descent, when I 

perceived Lady Julia coming rapidly up the glen, with 

manifest trepidation in her manner. My heart began now 

to quake like an aspen leaf, for I suspected that some 

awesome scene was gaun to be transacted, that could 

bring the accomplished Lady Julia to that wild retired 

spot. And yet when she drew near, her modest mien 

and fading beauty were sae unlike ony thing wicked or 

hellish, that — in short I didna ken what to think or what. 

to fear, but I had a coivs\deTBL\i\e «\\oN?axvt^ o* haith. , ^ 

With many kind and o^secvyiAowa ew«\.«afc^ ^>^ 5^ 

Eppie receive the lady on t\\e g,teeT\,«cvd«&V«t ^^Ocos^g^ 
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a few words, they both vanished into the cottage, and 
shut the door. Now, thinks I, the infernal wark will 
begin; but goodness be thankit, 111 see nane o't frae 
here. — I changed my place on the tree, however, and 
came as near to the top of the lum as the branches would 
carry me. From thence I heard the voices of the twa, 
but knew not what they were saying. The Lady Julia s 
voice was seldom heard, but when it was, it had the 
sounds of agony ; and I certainly thought she was im- 
pioring the old hag to desist from something which the 
other persisted in. The voice of the latter never ceased ; 
it went on with one continued mumble, like the sound of 
a distant waterfall. The sounds stUl increased, and I 
sometimes made myself believe that I heard the voice of 
a third person. I cannot tell what I would then have given 
to have heard what was going on, but though I strained 
^my hearing to the uttermost, I could not attain it. 

At length, all at once, I heard a piercing shriek, which 
was followed by low stifled moaiiings. " They are mur- 
dering a bfdm, and what will I do I" sidd I to myself, 
•obbing till my heart was like to burst. And finding 
that I was just upon the point of losing my senses, as 
well as my hold, and falling from the tree, I descended 
with all expedition, and straightway ran and hid mysell 
Qiider the bank of the bum behind the house, that there- 
by I might avoid hearing the cries of the suffermg inno- 
cent, and secure myself from a £dl. 

Now, here shall be my watch, thinks I ; for here I 
am see every ane that passes out frae or into the house : 
ad as for what is gaun on in the inside, that's mair thai 
lU meddle wi'. 

I had got a nice situation now, and a safe ane, for there 
iis a thick natural hedge of briers, broom, and brambles, 
down the back o' the kail-yard. These overhung the 
bnm-brae, so that I could hide mysell frae every human 
et in case of great danger, and there was an opening in 
the hedges, through which I could see all t\i&l p«&&e^, «xv^ 
Otme I cowered down on my knees, and Aay n^iV tiv^ ««V!^ 
tolled oa that abieling o' sin and iniquity. 
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I hadna lain lang in this position till out comes tW 
twasome, cheek for chowe, and the auld ane had a coflbi 
under her arm ; and straight on they comes for the vepf 
opening o' the hedge where I was lying. Now, thinkv 
I, Tm a gone man ; for in helow this very bank wheie I 
am sitting, are they coming to hide the corpse o' the poor 
bairn, and here ten might lie till they consumed, un- 
kenn'd to the haill warld. Ay, here they are conung, 
indeed, for there is not another bit in the whole thicket 
where they can win through ; and in half a minute I wUl 
have the witch and the murderess baith hinging at my 
throat like twa wullcats ! — I was aince just setting a' my 
joints to make a clean splash down the middle of the born 
like an otter ; but the power was denied me, and a' thst^ 
I could do, was to draw mysell close into my cove, like 
a hare into her form ; and there I sat and heard the fdl-^ 
lowing dialogue, and I think I remember it every word. ■ 

** Now, my good Eppie, are you certcdn that no person 
will come upon us, or within view of us, before we have 
done ?" ( Good Eppie ! thinks I, Heaven preserve us iT- 
frae sic goodness !) 

" Ay, ay, weel am I sure o' that, Leddy July, for my 
ain goodman is on the watch, and he has a signal that I 
ken, which will warn us in good time if ony body leave 
the high-way." 

'' Then open the lid, and let me look into it once 
more ; for the poor inanimate remains that are in that 
chest have a hold of this disconsolate and broken heart, 
which nothing else in this world can ever have again. O 
my dear boy ! My comely, my beautiful, ray murdered 
boy !- 

Here Lady Julia burst into the most violent and pas- 
sionate grief, shrieking and weeping like one in distrac- 
tion. 1 was terrified out o' a' bounds ; but I couldna 
help thinking to mysell what a strange inconsistent creatmre 
a ivoman was, first to take away a dear little boy's life, and 
then rair and scraugh ovex yi\v«X sVift V^aA done, like a 
madwoman. Her passvotivf^A sac n\sA«oX. wA »fe ViA 
that I couldna take up viYval t\ve «q\^ ctwv* ^«a wjos^ 
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3iigh her tongue never lay for a moment; but I 

jght a' the time that she was trying to pacify and 

ifort Liady Julia ; and I thought I heard her saying 

t the boy wasna murdered. Now, thinks I, that dings 

that ever I heard! If a man aince understands a 

)man« he needna be feared to try ought in nature. 

" Now here they are, my Leddy July, just as your 

ftn fair hands laid them. There's no ane o' them out 

its place yet. There they a' lie, little and muckle, 

rae the crown o' the head to the soles o* the feet." 

" Gude foigie the woman !" says I to mysell — *' Can 

these be the banes o' bairns that she is speaking about ? 

It is a question how mony has been put into that black 

kist afore this time, and there their banes will be lying, 

tier aboon tier, like the contents of a candlemaker's box !" 

" Look, here is the first, my. Leddy. This is the first 

jeu's anes. Then, below that sheet o' silver paper, is 

the second year's, and on sae to the third and the fourth.*' 

I didna think there had been as muckle wickedness in 

kaman nature, thought I ; but if thae twa escape out o' 

this worid without some veesible judgment, Tm unco sair 

■iitaen! 

** Come now, Leddy July, and let us gae through them 

a' regularly ; and gie ower greeting. See, as I said, this 

contains the first year s suits of a' kinds, and here, amang 

tthers, is the frock he was bapteezed in, far, far, frae here. 

Ay, weel I mind that day, and sae may ye, Leddy July ; 

vhen the Bishop flung the water on your boy's face, how 

tke little chub looked at him! Ech— ech— ech — I'll 

oever forget it I He didna whimper and whine, like ither 

iiums, but his little arms gae a quiver wi' anger, and sic 

t look as he gae the priest I Ay, it was as plain as he 

had said it in gude Scots, ' Billy, I'll be about wi' you for 

lUs yet r He— he— he — ^my brave boy ! Ay, there 

seeded nae confessions, nor parish registers, to declare 

•ha was his father ! * Fadth, billy, I'll be about wi' you 

iir this uuuJi f He — be — ^he ! That was yi\v^\. \v^ 

; inJy enough, and he looked very ax\%T'^ ^\. VJcv 

•' i night — O fie, Leddy Ju\y, Olwvia «,V; 
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the bonny frock wi' your tears. Troth, they a 
warm and sae saut, that they will never wash out 
There now, there now. We will hing them a' out 
sun ane by ane." 

Shame fa' my stupidity ! thought I to mysell. 
haill terrible a£Pair endit in a bichel o' baby-cloul 
then heard that they were moving farther away frc 
and ventured to peep through the boughs, and si 
coffin standing open, about three feet from my nos 
was a small low trunk, covered with green velvet 
with white satin, and filled with clothes that bad be! 
to a princely boy, who, it appeared from what '. 
beard, had either been privately murdered, or 
away, or had somehow unaccountably disappeared. 
I gathered from the parts of the dialogue that re 
me, for always when they came near to the trunl 
were close beside me, and I heard every word ; I 
they went farther away, hanging out the bairn's c 
air, I lost the parts between. Auld Eppie spake ^ 
intermission, but Lady Julia did little else save cr 
weet the different parts of the dress with tears, 
excessively affecting to see the bonny young lad; 
was the flower o' the bsdll country, bending ower a 
claes, pressing them to her bosom, and greeting t 
very heart, within her was like to melt, and aye c 
between every fit o' sobbing, ** O my boy, my deai 
my noble, my beautiful boy ! How my soul yearn 
thee I Oh, Eppie, may you never know what it is t 
but one only son, and to be bereaved of him in £ 
way as I have been." 

At one time I heard the old wife say, " See, 1: 

the silk corslet that he wore next his breast tha 

day ;" on which the Lady Julia seized the little t 

and kissed it an hundred times, and then said, '' 

it once was warmed in his dear little bosom, i 

never cool again as long as his mother's is warm. 

saying^ she placed the ie\\c\tiVi«i\wea&\.,'«««^vcv%h 

Eppie's anecdotes oi l\ie \io^ 'wcte ^^iJaovsX ^i 

bereaved and beautiful moXYvei o^^w x^\iv^vwg»V^ 
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the while manifestly indulging in a painful pleasure. She 

showed her a pair of trews that were discoloured, and 

added, '*Ah, I ken brawly what made them sae dim. 

His foster-brother, Ranald, and he were after a fine 

pauited butterfly one day. The creature took across a 

mire, a perfect stank. Ranald stopped short, but Lewie 

made a bauld spring to clear it. He hardly wan by the 

middle, where he stuck up to the waist in mire. Afore 

my goodman reached him, there was naething abooii 

but the blue bonnet and the feather. * You little imp, 

how gat you in there T said my husband. ' That's not 

your concern, sir, but how I shall get out again,' said the 

little pestilence. Ah, he was the bairn that had the kind 

heart when kindness was shown to him; but no ae thing 

ffl this 'versal world wad he do by compulsion. We 

could never make him comprehend the power of death ; 

lie always bit his lip, and scowled wi' his eebrows, as if 

determined to resist it. At first he held him at defiance, 

threatening to shoot or run him through the body ; but 

»hen checked so that he durst not openly defy him, his 

resolution was evidently unchanged. Ha! he was the 

gillant boy ; and if he lives to be a man, he winna have 

his match in the three kingdoms." 

"Alack, alack, my dear boy," exclaimed Lady Julia ; 
"his beauty is long ago defaced, his princely form de- 
cayed, and his little unripe bones lie mouldering in some 
pit or concealed grave. Perhaps he was flung from these 
rocks, and his fair and mangled form i|ecame the prey 
of the raven or the eagle." 

The lady's vehemence some way affected my heart, 
ind raised siccan a disposition in me to join her in cry- 
ing, that, in spite o* my heart, I fell a-fuffing like a goose 
' as I was, in below the bum-brae. I was overheard ; 
and then all was silence and consternation for about the 
ipsce of a minute, till I hears Eppie say, " Did you hear 
Ihat Leddy July? What say ye? What in the wotld 
was that ? I wish there may be nae concealed s^ve^. \ 
icpe DBe unhallowed ee has seen our warV t\\e da^, ot 
mblest ear heard our words I Eh? 

IV. tr 
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"Seek butt, seek ben* 

I find the smell o' quick men ; 

But be he living or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bunes to mix my bread." 

So saying, the old hag in one moment rushed througl 
the thin part of the brake, by a retrograde motion, am 
drapping down from the hanging bank, she lighted pre 
cisely with a foot on each side of my neck. I tried t 
withdraw my head quietly and peaceably, but she hel 
me as if my head had been in a vice, and, with the mos 
unearthly yells', called out for a knife ! a knife ! I ha 
now no other resource left but to make a tremendou 
bolt forward, by which I easily overturned the old dam< 
and off I ran plash for plash down the burn, till I cam 
to an opening, by which I reached the only path dow 
the glen. I had lost my bonnet, but got off with m 
head, which was more than the roudess intended. 

Such screaming and howling as the two carried on b( 
hind me, I never heard. Their grand secret was no' 
out ; and I suppose they looked upon the discovery i 
utter ruin, for both of them knew me perfectly well, an 
guessed by whom I had been sent. I made the best ( 
my way home, where I arrived before dark, and gave m 
master, the Earl, a full and faithful account of sdl that 
had seen and all that I had heard. He said not a wor 
until I had ended, but his face grew dark, and his eye 
as red 'as a coal, and I easily perceived that he repente 
having sent me. When I had concluded my narrative, h 
bit his lip for some time, and then said, in a low smothere 
voice, — " I see how it has been — I see how it has been 
I understand it all perfectly well." Then, after a sho: 
pause, he continued, " I believe, Tom, it will be unsal 
for you to stay longer here ; for, if you do, you will m 
be alive till to-morrow at midnight. Therefore haste 1 
the south, and never for your life come north of tl 
Tweed again, or you are a dead man, depend on tha 
If you promise me this, I will make you a present < 
L.IO, over and above yout waig^es*, VkXsXM-^avyx^^xNafe, 
will rake my chance of Viaving -^owt Tivo\A<aTv^'v^\.Ov\ft^>'' 
you may take yours." 
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As I bad often heard hints that certain officious people 
d vanished from my Lord's mansion before this time, 
was glad to make my escape ; and taking him at his 
:er, I was conveyed on shipboard that same night, and 
ve never again looked towards the north. 
*' It is a great pity, Thomas,*' said I, when he had 
ished this recital, '*that you can give me no account 
the boy — whose son he was, or what became of him. 
as Lady Julia ever married?'' 

I couldna say, sir. I never heard it said either that 
i was married, or that she was not married. I never 
1 the slightest suspicion that she was married till that 
f ; but I certainly believe sinsyne, that she aince had 
m married at ony rate. Last year I met with one 
in Ferguson from that country, who told me the Earl 
s dead, and that there was some dispute about the 
rship, and that some strange secrets had come out ; 
i he added, " For you know very weel, Thomas, that 
it family never could do any thing like other people.'* 
•• Think you there is no person in that country to 
om I could apply," said I, "for a development of 
ise mysterious circumstances ?" , 
" There is only one person," said Henderson, " and I 
I sure he knows every thing about it, and that is the 
shop ; for he was almost constantly in the family, was 
it for on every emergency, and was often away on 
ig jaunts with Lady Julia alone. I am sure he can 
form you of every circumstance ; but then it is almost 
rttdn either that he will not dare, or that he will not 
oose, to disclose them." 



This story of Henderson's made so strong an impres- 
3D upon me that I could not refrain from addressing a 
tier to the Bishop, requesting, in as polite terms as I 
>uld, an explanation of the events to which it xeievte^* 
was not aware that the reverend prelate bad beew m 
^ way personally connected with the events tefetted 
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to, nor did his answer expressly admit that he was ; bu 
I could gather from it, that he had a very intimate shar 
in them, and was highly ofiPended at the liberty I hai 
taken, upon an acquamtance that was certainly slight, o 
addressing him on the subject. I was sorry that I shoul 
have inadvertently disturbed his reverence's equanimity 
for his reply betrayed a good deal of angry feeling ; an* 
as in it he took the trouble of entering at some lengt 
into a defence of the Roman Catholic religion, agains 
which I had made no insinuation, nor even once referre 
to it, I suspected that there had been something wron^ 
and^ more and more resolved to get to the bottom of th 
affair, I next wrote to the Protestant clergyman of th 
place. His reply informed me that it was altogether oi 
of his power to Ornish the information desired, inasmuc 
as he had come to the pastoral charge of his parish man 
years subsequently to the period alluded to ; and tli 

Earl of *s family being Catholic, he had no inte 

course with them. It was considered unsafe to medd! 
with them, he said ; they had the reputation of being 
dangerous race, and, interfering with no man's afiBdr 
allowed no interference with theirs. In conclusion, hov 
ever, my reverend correspondent referred me to a ^ 
MacTavish, tenant of Innismore, as one who possess^ 
more knowledge concerning the EarFs family than ai 
one out of it. This person, he farther stated, was seveni 
years of age, and had lived in the district all h 
life, though the late Earl tried every means to remo^ 
him. 

Availing myself of this clew, I made it my business 
address Mr MacTavish in such a way as was most like 
to ensure compliance with my wishes. I was at son 
pains to procure introductions, and establish a sort 
acquaintance with him, and at last succeeded in gainii 
a detail of the circumstances, in so far as he knew thei 
connected with the adventure of Henderson at the shi< 
ing of Aberduchra. T\\\s detaXVyj^s %vn^w me in a seri 
of letters of different dates, arvd m^xvj ol ^^\xv «\. V 
intervals from each olVver, NvYAc\i\ ^\v\J5\ X^^ >kJcv^ \^ 
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of throwing into a continuous narrative, retaining, how- 
ever, the old gentleman's own way of telling the story. 



About the time when the French were all to be killed 
in Lochaber (Mr MacTavish's narrative commences), I 
was employed in raising the militia soldiers, and so had 
often to make excursions through the country, both by 
night and day. One morning, before dawn, as I was 
riding up the Clunie side of the river, I was alarmed by 
perceiving a huge black body moving along the road 
before me. I knew very well that it was the Bogle of 
Giastulochan, and kept at a respectful distance behind 
it. After I had ridden a considerable way in great 
terror, bat yet not daring to turn and fly, the light be- 
came more and more clear, and the size of the apparition 
decreased,- and, from a huge undefined mass, assumed 
sundry shapes, which made it evident that it meditated 
an attack on me, or, as I had some faint hopes, to evan- 
ish altogether. To attempt to fly from a spirit I knew 
to be needless, so I held on my way, in great perturba- 
tion. At last, as the apparition mounted an eminence 
over which the road winded, and so came more distinctly 
between me and the light, I discovered that it was two 
l^ersons on horseback, travelling the same way as myself. 
On coming up, I recognised the Popish Bishop accom- 
panied by the most beautiful young lady I had ever 
seen. 

" Good morrow to you, pretty lady, and to you, reve- 
rend sir,** said I ; but not one of them answered a word. 
The lady, however, gazed intently at me, as if she ex* 
pected I had been some other, while the Bishop seemed 
greatly incensed, and never once turned round his head. 
I cannot tell how it was, but I became all at once great- 
ly in love with the lady, and resolved not to part till I 
discovered who she was. So when we came lo iVieVvou^^ 
of Robert Macnab, I said, *' Madam, do you wosa \N\» 
rom'e to-dajr F'' 

K 2 
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No," said she. 

Then I shall stay on this side too," said. I. 

** Young soldier, we desire to be alone," said the 
Bishop, (and this was the first time he had spoken,) 
" therefore be pleased to take your own way, and to free 
us of your company." 

'* By no means,' said I ; "neither the lady nor your 
Reverence can be the worse of my protection." 

When I said "your Reverence,*' the Bishop started, 
and stared me in the face ; and after a long pause, otice 
more desired me to leave them. I would not do so, 
however, although I must acknowledge my behaviour 
was exceedingly improper ; but I was under the influence 
of a strange fascination at the time, which I am the more 
convinced of now that I know the events that have fol- 
lowed upon that encounter. 

" We travel by the Spean," said he. 

** It is the nearest way,** I replied, " and I shall go 
that way too." The Bishop then became very angry, 
and I, I must confess, more and more impertinent. " I 
know better," said I, ** than to trust a Popish priest with 
such a lovely and beautiful, and amiable dear lady in 
such a wild and lonely place. I bear his Majesty's com- 
mission, and it is my duty to protect all the ladies that 
are his true subjects." This was taking a good deal 
upon me, but I thought I perceived that the Bishop had. 
an abashed look, as if detected in an affair he was 
ashamed of ; and so I determined to see the end of it* 
We travelled together till we arrived at Fort- William, 
where we were met by a gallant gentleman, who took 
the lady from her horse, and kissed her, and made many , 
fine speeches ; and she wept, and suffered herself to be ^ 
led away towards the beach. I went with them, and^ 
there being a great stir at the shore, and fearing that they , 
were going to take the lady on board by force, I drew I 
my sword, and advancing to the gentleman, commanded^ 
him not to take the \ady on V>oaxd ^l^^yw^I her will, add- 
ing; that she was under tn^ pioXeeXAOxv. 

Is she indeed, siir savdVve. '* kx^^\it^l \svvi\^ 



*t 
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to whom she is indebted for this kind and gratuitous 
protection?" 

*' That is to myself, sir," said I. 

He pushed me aside in high disdain, and as I con. 
tinued to show a disposition to oppose by force his 
purpose of taking the lady on board, I was surround- 
ed by nine or ten fellows who were in readiness to act 
upon his orders ; they disarmed me, and persuading 
the spectators that I was insane or intoxicated, bound 
me, as the only means of preventing me from annoy > 
ing their master. The whole party then went on board, 
and sailed down the frith ; and I saw no more of them, 
nor discovered any more concerning the lady at that 
time. 

Soon after this adventure, the Bishop returned home, 
but whenever he saw my face, he looked as if he had 
seen a serpent ready to spring on him. Many a sore 
9nd heavy heart I had about the lady that I saw fallen 
among the Papists, and carried away by them ; but for 
a long while I remained in ignorance who she was, 
being only able to conjecture that she was some young 
woman about to be made a nun, contrary to her own in- 
clination. 

At length a fearful report began to spread through the 
country of the loss of Lady Julia, and of her having 
been last seen in the company of her confessor ; but the 
Bishop frequented the Castle the same as before, and 
therefore people shook their heads whenever the subject 
was mentioned, as if much were suspected, though little 
durst be said. I wondered greatly if that lady with 
whom I fell so much in love in our passage through the 
Highlands, could have been this Lady Julia. My fa- 
ther died that year, so I left the regiment in which I 
had been an officer, and being in Glasgow about the end 
of September, I went from thence in a vessel to Fort- 
William. As we passed the island of Ulismore, a lady 
came on board rather in a secret manner. ^\v^ V^*^ ^ 
Bead-servant with her, who carried a chM. 'IVve xcvo- 
WDt the lady stepped up the ships svde» \ ^eieevN^ ^^' 
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to be the identical beautiful creature with whom I had 
fallen in the year before, when the Bishop was carrying 
her away. But what a change had taken place in her 
appearance ! her countenance was pale and emaciated, 
her looks dejected, and she seemed to be heart-broken. 
At our first rencounter, she looked me full in the face, 
and I saw that she recognised me, for she hurried past 
me into the cabin followed by her maid. 

When we came to the fortress, and were paying our 
fares, I observed some dispute between the lady and 
the mate or master of the boat and a West-Islander, the 
one charging her for boat-fare, and the other for board 
and lodging. ** I give you my word of honour," she 
said, '' that you shall be paid double your demands in 
two weeks ; but at present I have no means of satisfying 
you." 

" Words of honour won't pass current here, mistress," 
said the sailor ; *< money or value I must have, for I am 
but a servant." 

The West-Islander was less uncivil, and expressing 
his reluctance to press a gentlewoman in a strait, said, if 
she would tell him who she was, he would ask no more 
security. 

" You are very good," said she, as she wiped away 
the tears that were streaming down her cheeks ; but she 
would not tell her name. Her confusion and despair 
became extreme, so much so, that I could no longer en- 
dure to see one who appeared so ingenuous, yet com- 
pelled to shroud herself in mystery, suffer so much from 
so paltry a cause ; and interfering, I satisfied the demands 
of the two men. The look of gratitude which she cast 
upon me was most expressive ; but she said nothing. 
We travelled in company to Inverness, I supplying her 
with what money was necessary to meet the expenses of 
the road, which she took without offering a word of ex- 
planation. Before we parted, she called me into an 
apartment, and assuring me t\va\, 1 s\vow\^ soow \i^«jc from 
her, she thanked me briery iot X\ve «s&\?X«cv<ife \ V^\ 
afforded her. *« And t\\is \\U\e feWovi^ tQ\VC\w\^^ ^^ 
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le live to be a man, shall thank you too for your 
less to his mother." She then asked if I could 

the child again, and I answered that I could not» 
fants were so much alike. She ssdd there was a 

reason why she wished that I should be able to 
Tiise the child at any future period, and she would 

me a private mark by which I should know him as 
as I lived. Baring his little bosom accordingly, 
iisplayed the mark of a gold ring, with a ruby, 
^diately below his left breast. I said it was a very 
us mark indeed, and one that I could not mistake, 
next asked me if I was a Roman Catholic ? but 
ook my head, and said, God forbid ! and so we 
d. 

had learned from the West- Islander that his name 
Malcolm M'Leod, a poor and honest Roman Ca- 
:, and that the child was born at his house, one of 
Qost remote places in the world, being on a seques- 
. and inaccessible peninsula in one of the Western 
The infant had been baptized privately by the 
jp of Illismore, by the name of Lewis William. But 
sr the man either could not or would not give me 
nformation. 
;fore I left Inverness I learned that the lady was no 

than the noble and fair Lady Julia, and shortly 

I got home to Innismore, I received a blank letter, 
sing the sum I had expended on her behalf. Not 
after, a message came, desiring me to come express 
e Bishop's house. This was the whole amount of 
nessage, and although no definite object was held 
o me, 1 undertook the journey. Indeed, through- 
he whole transactions connected with this affair, I 
3t understand what motives they were that I acted 

It seems rather that I was influenced by a sort of 
ty throughout, as well as the other persons with 
n I had to deal. What human probability was there, 
istance, that I would obey a summons of this nature? 
ret I was summoned. There vraa t\o \w^\x^«vdl«xvX 
7ut to procure my compliance mt\v lYi^ x^^«sX \ 
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and yet I did comply with it. Upon what pretext wa» 
I to gain admittance to the Bishop's house ? I could 
think of none. And if I am called upon to tell how I 
did gain admittance, if it were not that subsequent events 
demonstrate that my proceedings were in accordance 
with the decrees of a superior destiny, I should say that 
it was by the mere force of impudence. As I approach- 
ed the house, I heard there such a loud weeping, and 
screaming, and lamentation, that I almost thought murder 
was going on within it. There were many voices, all 
speaking at once ; but the cries were heard above all, 
and grew more woful and bitter. When I entered the 
house, which I did without much ceremony, and flung 
open the door of the apartment from which the noise 
proceeded, there was Lady Julia screaming in an agony 
of despair, and holding her child to her bosom, who was 
crying as bitterly as herself. She was surrounded by 
the Bishop and three other gentlemen, one of them on- 
his knees, as if imploring her to consent to something^ 
and the other three using gentle force to take the child 
from her. My entrance seemed to strike them, with 
equal terror and astonishment ; they commanded me 
loudly to retire ; but I forced myself forward, while Lady 
Julia called out and named me, saying I was her friend 
and protector. She was quite in a state of derangement 
through agony and despair, and I was much moved when 
I saw how she pressed her babe to her bosom, bathed, 
him with tears, and kissed him and blessed him a thou- 
sand times. 

"O Mr MacTavish," cried she, **they are going to 
take my child from me, — my dear, dear boy ! and I 
would rather part with my life. But they cannot take 
my child from me if you will protect me. They cannot 
— they cannot !" And in that way did she rave on, re- 
gardless of all their entreaties. 

" My dear Lady Julia, what madness has seized you ?•* 
said a reverend-looking gentleman. '* Are you going to 
bring ruin on yourself and ^oui viYvoVe ^ww^^ , «cA \a d\Sr- 
grace the holy religion wViich ^ou \)xoiess*^ 'V^v^ ^wy\w^\. 
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romise that you would give up the child ? did you not 
9ine here for that special purpose ? and do not we all 
Qgage, in the most solemn manner, to see him bred and 
ducated as becomes his birth ?" 

" No, no, no, no !" cried she ; ** I cannot, I cannot \ 

will not part with him ! I will go with him to the far- 

best ends of the world, where our names were never 

leard of, — but, oh ! do not separate me from my dear 

07 !" 

The men stared at one another, and held their peace. 

" Madam," said I, ** I will willingly protect your baby 
ind you, if there is occasion for it, as long as there is a 
Irop of blood in my body ; but it strikes me that these 
^ntlemen are in the right, and that you are in the 
^ng. It is true, I speak in ignorance of circumstances ; 
mt from all that I can guess, you cannot doubt of your 
nby^s safety, when all these honourable men stand 
iecurity to you for him. But if it is necessary that you 
should part with him, and if you will not intrust him to 
them, give him to me. I will have him nursed and 
Hlucated in my own house, and under mine own eye." 

" You are very good — you are very good !" said she, 
»ther calmly. " Well, let this worthy gentleman take 
he charge of him, and I yield to give him up." 

** No, no !" exclaimed they all at once, " no heretic 
in have the charge of the. boy ; he must be brought up 
uder our own auspices ; therefore, dearest Lady Julia, 
ethink you what you are doing, before you work your 
9fn ruih, and his ruin, and the ruin of us all." 

Lady Julia then burst into a long fit of weeping, and 
saw she was going to yield ; she, however, requested 
ermission to speak a few words with me in private. 
*his was readily granted, and all of them retired. When we 
ere alone, she said to me softly, "They are going to 
tke my child from me, and I cannot and dare not resist 
lem any longer, for fear a worse fate befall him. But 

sent for you to be a witness of our sepaial\ox\. Xwjl 
///know my poor hapless child as long as Yie \wes> Ixovft. 
? mark that I showed you ; and when lYie^ toee V\\a 
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from me» watch where they take him, and to what 
ever quarter that may be, follow, and bring me word 
and high shall be your reward. Now, farewell ; remem 
ber I trust in you, — and God be with you ! I do no 
wish any one to see my last extremity, save those wh( 
cause it, for I know my heart must break. Desire then 
to come in, and say that you have persuaded me to yieli 
to their will." 

I did so ; but I could see that they only regarded m 
with looks of suspicion. 

I lingered in the narrow lobby, and it was not tw 
minutes, till two persons, one of whom I had previousl; 
ascertained by his accent to be an Irish gentleman, bui 
Tied by me with the child. I should have followed, bui 
as, in their haste, they left open the door of the apart 
ment where Julia was, my attention was riveted on th* 
lady ; she was paralyzed with affliction, and clasped thi 
air, as if trying to embrace something, — but finding he 
child was no longer in her bosom, she sprung up to ai 
amazing height, uttered a terrible shriek, and fell dowi 
strongly convulsed. Shortly after, she uttered a trerou 
lous moan, and died quite away. I had no doubt tha 
her heart was broken, and that she had expired ; and in 
deed the Bishop, and the other gentleman, who remained 
with her, seemed to be of the same opinion, and wen 
benumbed with astonishment. I called aloud for assi5 
tance, when two women came bustling in with water ; bm 
the Bishop ordered one of them, in an angry tone, to 
retire. He gave the command in Gaelic, and the pool 
creature cowered like a spaniel under the lash, and made 
all haste out of his sight. This circumstance caused me 
to take a look at the woman, and I perceived at once 
that I knew her, — but the hurry and confusion of the 
moment prevented me from thinking of the incident, less 
or more, until long afterwards. 

Lady Julia at length gave symptoms of returning ani- 
mation, and then 1 xecoWecled t\ve tv^^^^V, ^i^ \.VLe charge 
she had committed to me. \\\wm^ o\jX % XiwX. iJ5\ Vas 
of the child was lost. TVve tx^o ^«v\\«im«^ ^\tfi v 
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Mm from hb mother, were walking and conversing de- 
liberately in the garden, as if nothing had happened, and 
all my inquiries of them and of others were unavailing. 

After the loss of Lady Julia's cHild, I searched the 
whole country, but no child could I either see or hear 
of ; and at length my only hope rested on being able to 
remember who the old woman was whom the Bishop 
ordered so abruptly out of his presence that day the 
child was disposed of. I was sure, from the manner in 
which she skulked away, as if afraid of being discovered, 
that she had taken him away, either dead or alive. Of 
all the sensations I ever experienced I was now subjected 
to the most teasing: I was sensible that I knew the 
woman perfectly well, — so well, that at first I believed I 
could call her to my recollection whenever I chose ; but, 
though I put my memory to the rack a thousand and a 
thousand times, the name, residence, and connexions of 
the woman went farther and farther from my grasp, till 
at last they vanished like clouds that mock us with 
forms of the long-departed. 

And now I am going to tell a very marvellous story : 

One day, when I was hunting in Correi-beg of Glen- 

Anam, I shot so well that I wondered at myself. Before 

my unerring aim, whole coveys of moor game fluttered 

to the earth ; and as for the ptarmigans, they fell like 

showers of hailstones. At length I began to observe 

that the wounded birds eyed me with strange, unearthly 

looks, and recollecting the traditions of the glen, and its 

name, suspected there was some enchantment in the 

case. What, thought I, if I am shooting good fairies, 

or little harmless hill spirits, or mayhap whole flocks of 

Papbts trying feats of witchcraft ! — and to think that I 

am carrying all these on my back ! While standing in 

this perplexity, I heard a voice behind me, which said, 

" O Sandy MacTavish, Sandy MacTavish, how will you 

answer for this day's work ? What will become of me ! 

what win become oi me !" 

I turned round In gre&t consternation , tn'j Wvcs tCsX 
landing on end — but nothing could I see, save aYJOVMv^- 
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ed ptarmigan, hoping among the grey stones. It looked at 
its feathery legs and its snow-white breast all covered 
with blood, — and at length the creature said, in Gaelic, 
as before, for it could not be expected that a ptarmigan 
should have spoken English, " How would you like tc 
find all your family and friends shot and mangled in thi{ 
way when you gang hame? Ay, if you do not catol 
me, you will rue this morning's work as long as you Kvc 
— and long, long afterwards. But if you catch me, youi 
fortune is made, and you will gain both great riches anc 
respect." 

" Then have with you, creature!" exclaimed I, "foi 
it strikes me that I can never make a fortune so easily ;' 
and 1 ran at it, with my bonnet in both hands, to catch it 

** Hee-hee-hee !" laughed the creature ; and away ii 
bounded among the grey stones, jumping like a jackda? 
with a clipped wing. I ran and ran, and every time tha 
I tried to clap my bonnet above it, down I came with i 
rattle among the stones — ^** Hee-hee-hee !" shouted th< 
bird at every^ tumble. So provoking was this^ and S( 
eager did I become in the pursuit, that I flung away m] 
gun and my load of game, and ran after the bird like i 
madman, floundering over rugged stones, laying on witl 
my bonnet, and sometimes throwing myself above th< 
little creature, which always eluded me. 

1 knew all this while that the creature was a witch, oi 
a fairy, or something worse, — but natheless I could noi 
resist chasing it, being resolved to catch it, cost what i 
would ; and on I ran, by cliff and corrie, till I came to j 
cottage which I remembered having seen once before 
The creature, having involved me in the linns of thi 
glen, had got considerably ahead of me, and took shelte 
in the cottage. I was all covered with blood as well as th< 
bird, and in that state I ran into the bothy after my prey 

On entering, I heard a great bustle, as if all the in 

mates were employed in effecting the concealment o 

something. I took it for a cowe^xw of ^mug^ling, an< 

went boJdJy forward, wilYv a**B\\\o^\ vjVo \i\^^^ VvstO 

-At the question there appeaxed otv^ \>asv.^^Qo\\«w 
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K^Ilect, at sight of whom my heart thrilled. This 

no other than the old woman I had seen at the 

op's house. I knew her perfectly well, for I had 

I in the same bothy once before, when out hunting:, 

st some refreshment. I now wondered much that 

3uld never have been able to recollect who the bel- 

was, till that moment, when I saw her again in her 

house. Her looks betrayed the utmost confusion 

dismay, as she addressed me in these words, " Hee- 

good Mr MacTavish, what will you be seeking so 

rem home to-day ?'* 

I am only seeking a wounded ptarmigan, mistress," 
I ; " and if it be not a witch and yourself that I 
5 wounded, I must have it, — for a great deal depends 
1 my getting hold of the creature." 
Ha, ha ! you are coming pursuing after your fortune 
day, Mr MacTavish," said she, "and mayhap you 
seize her ; but we have a small piece of an operation 
o through before that can take place." 
And pray, what is that, Mrs Elspeth ?" said I ; ** for 
be any of your witchcraft doings, I will have no hand 
;. Give me my bird ; that is all I ask of you." 
And so you really and positively believe it was a 
you chased in here to-day, Mr MacTavish ?" 
Why^ what could I think, mistress? It had the 
»arance of a bird." 

Margati Cousland ! come hither,^' said the old 
h ; "what is ordained must be done ; — lay hold of 
, Margati." 

'he two women then laid hold of me, and being un- 
some spell, I had no power to resist ; so they bound 
hands and feet, and lud me on a table, laughing im- 
lerately at my terrors. They then begged I would 
use them, for they were under the necessity of going 
with the operation, though it might not be quite 
ieable to me in the first instance. 
' And pray, Mrs Elspeth, what \s iVvvs B.«nv^ cs>^«va.- 
P" said I. 
Why, " said she, " you have coTne\\eie ODasvcv^^^*^^^ 
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a great fortune, and there is no other way of attuning it' 
save by one, — and that is^ Youa HBAaT^s blood must bb 

X.ET O0T." 

" That is a very uncommon way of attaining a fortune, 
Mrs Elspeth," said I, as good-humouredly as I could« 
although my heart was quaking within me. 

'* It is nevertheless a very excellent plan/' said the 
witch, ^^ and it is very rarely that a fortune can be made 
without it." So saying, the beldam plunged a skein- 
ochil into my breast, with a loud and a fiendish laugh. 
'' There goes the heart's blood of black Sandy Mac 
Tavish !" cried she; and that instant I heard the sound 
of it rushing to the floor. It was not like the sound of 
a cataract of blood, however, but rather like the tinkling 
of a stream of gold guineas. I forced up my head, and 
behold, there was a stream of pure and shining gold 
pieces issuing from my bosom ; while a number of de- 
mons, some in black gowns, and others in white petti- 
coats, were running off with them, and flinging thent 
about in every direction ! I could stand this no longer ; 
to have parted with a little blood I found would haye 
been nothing, but to see my vitals druned of a precious 
treasure, which I knew not had been there, was more 
than human nature could bear; so I roared out in a 
voice that made all the house and all the hills to yell, 
•* Murder ! thieves ! thieves I robbers ! — Murder ! Ho ! 
ho ! ho 1" Thus did I continue loudly to shout, till one 
of the witches, or infernals, as I thought, dashed a paU 
of water on my face, a portion of which going into my 
mouth and windpipe, choked my utterance ; but nathe- 
less the remorseless wretch continued to dash water upon 
me with an unsparing hand, till at last the spell was 
broke, and the whole illusion vanished. 

In order to establish the credibility of the above rela- 
tion, I must tell another story, which shall be a very 
short one. 

" Our mhaster slbeeps feiy \\\an\s this tay, Mrs Roy 
AfacCaJlum," said my man, I>ow^^, Vo \sx^ ^^Vssisfe. 
keeper. 
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h aye, and that she does, TonaM ; and Cot pe 
her slheep to her, honest shentlemans I Dondd 
5sh." 

ih aye, Mrs Roy MacCallum. But hersell look- 
pen te house to see if mhaster was waking and 
)ot in health ; and, would you pelieve it, Mrs 
lum ? her is lying staring and struggling as if her 
lite mhad." 

t forpit, Tonald Macintosh !" 
h aye, to be sure, Mrs MacCallum, Cot forpit, 
ire ; but her pe mhad for all tat ; and tere pe one 
ial, Mrs Roy MacCallum, and we mhust mhake 
tat is py water." 
3e te creat and Ihast trial ; let us ply te water," 

I the sage housekeeper. 

. that, Mrs Roy MacCallum and Donald Macln- 
ne into my sleeping-room with pails of water, and 
3 fling it upon me in such copious showers that I 

II nigh choked ; and to prevent myself from being 
d, I sprung up ; but still they continued to dash 
ipon me. At length I knew my own man Don- 
ice as I heard him calling out, " Clash on, Mrs 
lum ! it pe for life or teath." 

ih aye, ply on te water, Tonald !" cried the other. 
>ld, hold, my good friends," cried I, skipping 
the room all dripping wet — " Hold, hold, I am 
vake now, and better." 

ih ! plessit pe Cot, and plessit pe te creat Mac- 
1" cried they both at once. 

t where is the witch of the glen ?'* cried I. ** And 
s the wounded ptarmigan ? — and where is all the 
at came out with my heart's blood ?" 
ash on te water, Mrs MacCallum !" exclaimed 
; and the indefatigable pails of Donald and the 
eeper were again put in requisition to some pur- 
Having skipped about for some time, I at last 
1 into a closet, and locked the doot. \ W^ >Jcv%\v 
to remonstrate with them t\\TO\i^Yv >b\\e V^^VOi^ % 
' there were many things about Yj\C\e\v x<^ twX^ 

L 2 
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not come to a right understanding, and I began to dread 
a tremendous shower-bath from above, as I heard them 
carrying water up stairs ; and that dread brought me first 
to my proper and right senses. 

It will now be perceived that the whole of my adven- 
ture in the glen, with the ptarmigan and the witches, was • 
nothing more than a dream. But yet in my opinion it 
was more than a dream, for it was the same as reality to 
me. I had all the feelings and sensations of a rational 
being, and every circumstance was impressed on my mind 
the same as if I had transacted it awake. Besides, there 
was a most singular and important revelation imparted to 
me by the vision : I had discovered who the old woman 
was whose identity had before perplexed me so much, 
and who I was sure either had Lady Julia's boy, or knew 
where he was. About five years previous to this I had 
come into the same woman's house, weary and hungry, and 
laden with game, and was very kindly treated. Of 
course, her face was quite familiar to me ; but till I had 
this singular dream, all the efforts of my memory could 
not recall the woman's name and habitation, nor in what 
country or circumstances I had before seen her. From 
that morning forth I thought of nothing else save another 
visit to the forester's cottage in the glen ; and, though my 
heart foreboded some evil, I rested not till I had accom- 
plished it. 

It was not long till I made a journey to Aberduchre, 
in search of the old witch whom I had seen in my dream. 
I found her ; and apparently she had recently suffered 
much from distress of mind ; her eyes were red with 
weeping, her hairs were hanging in elf-switches, and her 
dress in much disorder. She knew me and said, '* God 
bless you, Mr MacTavish, where are you travelling this 
way r 

" In truth, Mrs Cowan," I replied, " I am just come 
to see after Lady Julia's little boy, poor Lewis William, 

you know, who was pul uwdet '^ovir care by the Bishop, 

on the first of Nov ember \asl ^ew." 

She held up her hands auOi a\a.xe^,w\^VXiciv\^^.^T^- 
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t bitterly, striking her breast, and wringing her 
ke one distracted, but still without answering me 
d. 

ion, ochon I" said I ; '* then it is all as I suspected, 
dear child is indeed murdered !" 
lis she sprung to her feet, and uttered an appalling 
and then yelled out, "Murdered! murdered! 
ear boy murdered? Is he — is he murdered ?" 
vehemence of feeling on her part at the idea of 
s being cut off, convinced me that she had not 
d the child herself; and being greatly relieved 
leart, I sat still as in astonishment, until she 
it the question if her dear foster-child was mur- 

ly, Mrs Cowan, not to my knowledge," I replied, 
not see him murdered ; but if he has not been 
»alt with, what has become of him ? — ^for well I 
3 was put under your charge; and before the 
md before the judges of the land, I shall make 
ler an account of him." 

5 the boy yours, Mr MacTavish," said she, 
^ou are so deeply interested in him ? For the 
Heaven, tell me who was his father, and then I 
ifess to you every thing that I know concerning 

1 told the woman the whole story as I have here 
t, and requested her to inform me what had be- 

the boy. 

was delivered to me after the most solemn in- 

s of concealment," said she; "and these were 

inied with threatenings, in case of disobedience, 

dinary nature. He was to be brought up in this 

ible wild with us as our grandson ; and farther 

t, no being was to know. Our reward was to be 

h — too high, I am afraid, which may have caused 

Taction* But O he was a dear delightful boy I 

»ved him better than my own grandson. ^^ 'v^a 

J, so bold, and, at the same time, so ioi%\N\Xi^ 
'ousj 
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*' W«*ll, he lived on with us, and grew, and no 
arrkiiowlf'd^ed or noticed him until a little while ago, 
one Hill Nicol came into the forest as foxhunter, 
caine here to hoard, to be near the foxes, having, a 
pretended, the factor s orders for doing so ; and every 
iie would sport with the two boys, who were both i 
f«iiid of him, — and every day would he be giving t 
rides on his pony, which put them half crazy about 
man. And then one day, when he was giving the 
ride time about, the knave mounted behind little Lc 
and rode off with him altogether into the forest, 
there was an end of him. Ranald ran crying after t 
till he could run no farther, and then, losing sight of tl 
lie sat down and wept. I was busy at work, and tho 
always that my two little fellows were p]a3ringnot iai 
until I began to wonder where they could be, and 
out to the top of the little birky knowe-head there, 
called, and louder called them ; but nothing answ 
me, save the echoes of my own voice from the rocks 
trees ; so I grew very greatly distracted, and ran 
Glen-C'aolas, shouting as I went, and always praying 
tween whiles to the Holy Virgin and to the good s 
to restore me my boys. But they did not do it — Oil 
they never did ! I then began to suspect that this 
tended foxhunter might have been the Wicked 
come in dis^^iiise to take away my children ; and the i 
so, as I knew not if Lewie had been blessed in 
church. But what could I do but run on, calling 
crying, and raving all the way, until I came to the 
of Bally-keurach, and then I saw that no pony's foot 
passed on that path, and turned and ran home ; b< 
was growing dark, and there was nobody there, so I 
to the woods again. How I spent that night I do 
know, but I think I had fallen into a trance through 
row and fatigue. 

** Next morning, when I came to my senses, the 
thing I saw was a man wV\o cwue \i^ \tvc, cUafting a wo 
ed bird, like a white moortoNvA, w\^\\\tt v<^ \j\y4Vi^\ 
to catch it with his bounct, and \tvoL\A>j ^ V^'^^ ^^ ' 
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smong the stones. I called after him, for I was glad to 
see a human being in that place, and I made all the speed 
I could to follow ; but he regarded me not, but ran after 
the wounded burd. He went down the linns, which 
retarded him a good deal, and I got quite near him. 
Then from that he went into a small hollow straight be- 
fore roe, to which I ran, for I wanted to tell him my tale, 
and beg his assistance in raising the country in the strath 
below. When I came into the little hollow, he had 
vanished, although a hare could not have left it without 
my seeing it. I was greatly astonished, assured that I 
had seen a vision. But how much more was I astonished 
to fiad, on the very spot where he had disappeared, my 
grandson, Ranald, lying sound asleep, and quite motion- 
less, through hunger and fatigue ! At first I thought he 
was dead,* and lost all recollection of the wonderful way 
in which I had been led to him ; but when I found he 
was alive and breathing, I took him up in my arms, and 
carried him home, and there found the same man, or ra- 
ther the same apparition, busily employed hunting the 
wounded bird within this same cottage, and he declared 
that have it he must. I was terrified almost out of my 
wits, but tried to thank the mysterious being for leading 
me to my perishing child. His answer — which I shall 
never forget — was, *' Yes, I have found one, and I will 
find the other too, if the AJmighty spare me in life.' And 
when the apparition said so, it gave me such a look in the 
face — Oh I ah ! .What is this! what is this I" 

Here the old woman began to shriek like one distract- 
ed, and appeared in an agony of terror ; and, to tell the 
truth, I was not much better myself, when I heard the 
story of the wounded ptarmigan. But I tried to support 
the old wpman, and asked what ailed her. 

" Well you may ask what ails me !" said she. ** Oh 
Mr MacTavish, what did I see just now but the very 
same look that the apparition gave that morning ! The 
same look, and from the very same featuies *, fox m<l^^^ 
't was the apparition of yourself, in every WtveametA.^ wA 
I every article of dress : — your very aeli. M\^ \X. *\^ ^^^ 
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most strange vision that ever happened to me in all my 
visionary life !" 

" I will tell you what it is, Mrs Elspeth Cowan," said 
I, "you do not know one half of its strangeness yet ; 
but tell me the day of the week and the day of the month 
when you beheld this same vision of myself." 

*' Ay, that day I never shall forget," answered Elspeth ; 
** for of all the days of the year it was the one after 1 lost 
my dear foster-son, and that was the seventh of Averile. 
I have always thought my boy was stolen to be murdered, 
or put out of the way most unfairly, till this very day; 
but now, when I see the same man in flesh and blood, 
whom I saw that day chasing the wounded bird, I am 
sure poor Lewie will be found ; for with that very look 
which you gave me but a minute ago, and in that very 
place where you stand, your apparition of yourself said 
to me, * Yes, I have found the one, and I will find the 
other, if the Almighty spare me in life.' " 

" I do not recollect of^saying these words, Mrs Cowan,'* 
said I. 

** Recollect?" said she; "what is it you mean? Sure 
you were not here your ownself that morning?" 

" Why, to tell you the solemn truth," replied I, " I 
was in the glen that very morning chasing a wounded 
ptarmigan, and I now have some faint recollection of 
seeing a red-haired boy lying asleep in a little green hol- 
low beside a grey stone, — and I think I did say these 
words to some one too. But was not .there something 
more ? Was not there something about letting out some- 
body's heart's blood?" 

•* Yes ; but then that was only a dream I had," said 
she, "while the other was no dream, but a sad reality. 
But how, in the name of the blessed saints, do^you hap- 
pen to know of that dream ?" 

** It is not easy, riow-a-days," answered I, ** to say 
what is a dream and what is a reality. For my part, 
from this moment I renounce «Al eeitaiuty of the distinc- 
t/on. It is a fact, that on Ihal Net-^ TftoxxCvci^, ^sA vX 
that hour, I was in this g\eu and \n X\v\s c.Q\X^^v-^as\^ 
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was neither in this glen nor in this cottage. So, if 
;an unriddle that, you are welcome." 
[ knew you were not here in flesh and blood. I 

it was your wraith, or anam, as we call it ; for, 
you vanished in the hollow before my eyes ; then 
appeared here again, and when you went away in 
, I followed you to beg your assistance ; and all 
[ could hear was your spirit howling under a water- 
f the linn." 

is confounded me more than ever, and it was some 
before I recovered my self-possession so far as to 
re if what she had related to me was all she knew 

the boy. 

Nothing more," she said, " save that you are des- 
to discover him again, either dead or alive — ^for I 
ssure you, from the words that I heard out of your 
spirit's mouth, that if you do not find him, and re- 
him to his birthright, he never will be discovered 
lortal man. I went, poor,^ sachless, and helpless 

as I was, to the Bishop, and told him my woful 
; for I durst do nothing till I asked counsel of him. 
as, or rather pretended to be, very angry, and said 
srved to be burnt for my negligence, for there was 
3ubt the boy had fallen over some precipice. It 
1 vain that I told him how my own grandson had 
him carried off on the pony by the pretended fox- 
ir ; he persisted in his own belief, and would not 

me to mention the circumstances to a single indi- 
I. So, knowing that the counsel of the Lord was 
lis servant, I could do nothing but weep in secret, 
old my peace." 

us ended my interview with Elspeth of the glen, 
ter my visit to the old sibyl, my mind ran much on 
itraordinary vision I had had, and on the old witch's 
g actually seen a being in my shape at the very in- 
of time that I myself weened and felt that I was 

are forgot whether I went to Lad'j 3\3Y\«l \)c\^X ^^v-^ 
*r some time after, but I did carr^ Yiet VV^ Na^w^^i 
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which threw her into an agony of the deepest disi 
She continued for a long space to repeat that her 
was murdered, — her dear, her innocent child, 
before I left her, she said her situation was a very ] 
liar one, and therefore she entreated me to be secret 
to tell no one of the circumstance, yet by all meai 
lose no time in endeavouring to trace the foxhunter, 
to find out, if possible, whether the boy was dead or i 
She concluded by saying, " Exert yourself like a mar 
a true friend, as you have always been to nie. Spa: 
expense in attaining your object, and my whole foi 
is at your disposal." I was so completely involved ii 
business, that I saw no alternative but that of proc 
ing, — and not to proceed with vigour was contrary U 
nature. 

Lady Julia had all this time been kept in prof 
ignorance where the child had been concealed, and 
very next day after our interview, she paid a visit t( 
Elspeth Cowan at the remote cottage of Aberduchra 
there I again met with her as I set out on the pui 
Long and serious was our consultation, and I wrote (! 
all the marks of the man and the horse from Elsp 
mouth ; and the child Ranald also gave me some 
nice marks of the pony. 

The only new thing that had come out, was that 

boy Ranald had persisted in saying, that the foxhi 

took his brother Lewie dovm the glen, in place oi 

which every other circumstance seemed to indicate. 

speth had seen them go all three up the glen, the 

boys riding on the pony, and the foxhunter leadin 

and Ranald himself was found far up the glen ; bu 

when we took him to the spot, and pointed up the { 

he said. No, they did not go that way, but the o 

Elspeth s£dd it was not possible, but I thought other' 

for when I asked at Ranald where he thought Nicol 

foxhunter was gomg with his brother, he said he tho 

he was taking him home, aad tVvat he would come 

for him, Elspeth wanted me to taSte \\\e xwvXft ^i 

the billa towards the south*, but «a ^oon^aW^w 
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1x1/8 tale, I suspected the Bishop had had some share in 
the abstnction of the missing child, and set out on my 
letrch in the direction of his mansion. I asked at every 
house and at every person, for such a man and such a 
pony as I described, making no mention of a boy ; but 
10 such man had been seen. At length I chanced to 
be asking at a shieling, within a mile of the Bishop's 
house, if, on such a day, they had seen such a man ride 
by on a black pony. They had not seen him ; but there 
was a poor vagrant boy chanced to be present, who heard 
my inquiry, and he said he saw a man like that ride by 
on a black pony one day, but it could not be the man I 
wanted, for he had a bonny boy on the horse before 
him. 

" Indeed ?" said I. " O, then, it could not be the 
nan I want. Had the pony any mark by which you 
could remember it ?" 

" Cheat gear " sud the boy. This was the very mark 
that little Ranald had given me of the pony. Oho ! 
I have my man now I thought I ; so I said no more, but 
shook my head and went away. Kvery thing was kept 
so close about the Bishop's house, 1 cuuld get no intelli- 
gence there, nor even entrance — and in truth, I durst 
hardly be seen about the premises. 

In this dilemma, I recollected the words of the sibyl 
of the glen, as I had heard them in my strange vision, 
namely, that my only sure way of making a fortune was 
by letting out my heart's blood ; and also, that when my 
heart's blood was let out, it proved to be a flood of 
guineas. Now, thought I to myself, what does making 
a fortune mean but carrying out successfully any enter- 
prise one may have in hand ? and though to part with 
money is a very hard matter, especially in an affair in. 
which I have no concern, yet I will try the efficacy of 
it here, and so learn whether the experiment is worth 
making in other cases where I am more closely inter- 
ested. — The truth is, I found that I was deeply Iwl^t- 
ested In the affair, although, not being ab\e to ^X\^^^ xcv^ 

>»» mind with reasons why I should be so, \ aScOi^^ ^.^ 
ir. ^ 
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consider myself mightily indifferent about H. In pur« 
suance, therefore, of the plan suggested in my dream, 
and on a proper opportunity, by means of a present ad* 
ministered to one of the Bishop s servants, I learnt, that 
about the time when the boy had been carried off by the 
foxhunter, a priest of the name of O'Callaghan had made 
his appearance at the Bishop's house ; that he was dressed 
in a dark grey jacket and trowsers, and rode a black 
pony with cropped ears ; that he was believed to have 
some secret business with the Bishop, and had frequent 
consultations with him; and my informant, becoming 
more and more free in his communications, as the facts, 
one after another, were drawn from him, confessed to me 
that he had one night overheard quarrelling between 
O'Callaghan and his master, and having stolen to the 
door of the apartment, listened for some time, but was 
unable to make out more of the angry whisperings with- 
in than a threat from O'Callaghan, that if the Bishop 
would not give him more, ''he (O^Callaghan) would 
throw him overboard into the first salt dub he came to.** 
On interrogating my informant if he knew whom O'Cal- 
laghan meant, when he said he would ** throw him over- 
board," he replied that he could not guess. I had, how- 
ever, no doubt, that it was the boy I was in search of, 
and I had as little doubt that the fellow knew to whom 
the threat referred ; but I have often known people have 
no scruple in telling all about a secret, so as to give any 
one a key to the complete knowledge of it, who would 
yet, upon no consideration, give utterance to the secret 
itself; and judging this to be the case in the present in- 
stance, I contented myself with learning farther, that 
when the priest left the Bishop's, he went directly to 
Ireland, of which country he was a native, and would, 
in all probability, ere long revisit Scotland. 

Possessed of this clew, I was nevertheless, much at a 

loss to determine what was the most advisable way of 

following it out. My inclination led me to wait the fel- 

Jow's return, and to have YAm sevLe^ «iTv^ «^^^\xv^^. ^Mt 

then 1 bethought me, '\i \ cou\OL\>e m^U\im^Tv\ai\xv.^-*\w 
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>y s life, or of discovering where he was placed, or 
ircumstanced, it would avail me more, and give 
Julia more satisfaction than any punishment that 
be inflicted on the perpetrators of this deed after- 
So after a troubled night and day, which I spent 
)aration, I armed myself with a pair of pistols and 
of Highland dirks, a long and a short one, and set 
my arduous undertaking, either to recover the boy 
sh in the attempt. And it is needless for me to 

you, sir, that the vision, and the weird wife of 
n's prophecy, had no small part in urging me to 
venture. 

t no trace of the priest till I went to Abertarf, 

1 found out that he had lodged in the house of a 
ic, and that he had shown a good deal of kindness 
tention to the boy, while the boy seemed also 
d to him, but still more to the pony. I went to 
use of this man, whose name was Angus Roy 
>nald ; but he was close as death, suspicious, and 
and would tell me nothing of O'Callaghan's mo- 

I succeeded, however, in tracing him till he went 
'd of a Liverpool sloop at Arisaig. I was much 
s how to proceed, when, in the evening, perceiving 
1 in the offing, bearing against the tide, and hop- 
it the persons I sought might be aboard of her, I 
boat to take me out ; but we lost sight of her in the 
:' the evening, and I was obliged to bribe the boat- 
take me all the way to Tobermory, having been 
I that the Liverpool vessel would be obliged to put 
e, in order to clear at the custom-house. We 
; reach Tobermory till the next day at noon ; and 
entered the narrow passage that leads into the bar- 
sloop came full sail by us right before the wind, 
law a pretty boy standing on the poop. I called 
^ewis" to him, but he only looked over his shoulder 
some one else, and did not answer me. The ship 
)n, as she turned her stern rigVvl loviaid^ ws, \^a.H« 
3Jake of Boston" in golden lelteis, atv^ X^cvsiM"^^. 
of the encounter till I went ou s\ioie, wx^NXve^^ 
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I learned on the quay that she was the identical Lit 
pool vessel of which I was in pursuit, and the boy I I 
seen, the very one I was in search of. I learnt that 
was crying much when ashore, and refused to go on sh 
board again till taken by force; and that he told 1 
people boldly, that that man, Nicoi the foxhunter, I 
taken him from his mother and father, and his brot] 
Ranald, having enticed him out to give him a ride, a 
never taken him home again. But the fellow tell 
them a plausible story, they durst not meddle in i 
matter. It was known, however, that the vessel had 
go round by the Shannon^ as she had some valuable la 
ing on board for Limerick. 

This was heavy news, as how to get a passage thitl 
I wist not. But the thoughts of the poor boy crying 
his home hung about my heart, and so, going to Gre 
ock I took a passage for Belfast, and travelled on foot 
on horseback as I could, all the way to Limerick. Wh 
I got there, matters looked still worse. The Blake \ 
not come up to Limerick, but discharged her bales at i 
mouth of the river, and again sailed ; and here was ] 
a strange country with no one perhaps to believe my U 
The Irish, however, showed no signs of apathy or int 
ference to my case, as my own countrymen did. Tl 
manifested the utmost sympathy for me> and the utm 
indignation against O'Callaghan ; and the man bei 
known in the country, he was soon found out by t 
natives. Yet, strange to say! though found out 
twenty men all eagerly bent on the discovery, as soon 
he gave them a hint respecting the person by whom 
was employed, off they went, and never so much as ca 
back to tell either the Mayor or myself that their sea 
bad been successful or not. 

But two or three officers, who were Protestants, be 

dispatched in search of him, they soon brought him 

Limerick, where he and I were both examined, and 

was committed to jail t\\\ tVve ive^t eourt day. He den 

all knowledge of the boy, aud aW eoxvcwiv. 'vV^c^^x \a. 

crime he was charged witYi *, and XXv^ ^V^\i€«i.%^^ 
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)cure no evidence against him. There was no- 
fc the allegations of parties, upon which no judg- 
ild be given ; I had to pay the expenses of pro- 
i he gave securities for his appearance at the court 
ness, if he should be cited. I spent nine days 
searching for the boy on the Clare side of the 
It all my efforts were fruitless. I found that 
sation of their vagrant priest rendered me very 
ir among the natives, and was obliged to relin- 
3 investigation. 

laghan was in Scotland before me, and on my 
caused him to be instantly seized, secure now of 
3f witnesses to prove the fact of his having taken 
>oy. Old Elspeth of the glen and her husband 
mmoned, as were Lady Julia and Angus Roy 
aid. When the day of trial came, O'Callaghan's 
mt was read in court, charging him with having 
jd a boy from the shelling of Aberduchra. The 
)eing present, and a great number of adherents, 
el boldly denied every circumstance ; and what 

astonishment to find, on the witnesses' names 
lied, not one of them was there ! The officers 
lied and examined, who declared that they could 
one of the witnesses in the whole country. The 
and his wife, they said, had left Aberduchra, 
e nobody knew whither ; Lady Julia had gone to 
and Angus MacDonald to the Lowland^, it was 
1, with cows. The court remarked it was a 

and rather suspicious circumstance, that the 
IS should all be absent. 0*Callaghan said some- 
his own defence, and having made a reference to 
tiop for his character, his reverence made a long 
n his praise. The consequence was, that as not 
less was produced in support of the accusation, 
5han was once more liberated, 
lid never have learned what became of the boy, 
a young soldier, a cousin's son oi mine, coxa^. XiO 
e the other year. He was a ftne \ad, aivd 1 ^QO^^ 
good deal attached to him ; and Vie \ie«v^ ^xv^ 

M 2 
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of a company stationed in tae neighbourhood to gu 
the passes for the prevention of smuggling, he live<i 
good deal at my house, while his officer remained nigh 
at the old mansion-house, the guest of Lady Julia f 
the young. Lord. 

It is perhaps proper here to mention that Lady Ji 
was now the only remaining member of the late Ea 
family, and the heir of entail, being the son of a dist 
relation, had been sent from Ireland to be brought up 
Lady Julia. He was a perverse and wicked boy, f 
grieved her heart every day. 

The young man, my relation, was one day called < 
to follow his captain on a private expedition against so: 
smugglers. The next day one of his comrades came a 
told' me that they had had a set battle with a great ba 
of smugglers, in which several were killed and wound< 
** Among the rest," said he, "our gallant command^ 
Captain MacKenzie, is killed, and your nephew is lyi 
mortally wounded at the still-house/' 

I lost no time in getting ready, and mounting o 
horse, and causing the soldier to take another, I bade h 
lead the way, and I followed. It may well be suppos 
that I was much astonished on finding that the lad v 
leading me straight to the cottage of Aberduchra ! E\ 
since the old forester and his wife had been removed, t 
cottage had stood uninhabited ; and it seems that, fn 
its inaccessible situation, it had been pitched upon as 
still-house, and occupied as such, for several years, bi 
strong band of smugglers from the Deveron. Th 
were all bold, resolute fellows, and when surprised 
MacKenzie and his party, and commanded to yield, tli 
soon showed that there was nothing farther from th 
intention. In one moment every one had a weapon 
his hand ; they rushed upon the military with such fi 
that in a few minutes they beat them back, after havi 
run their captain and another man through the body, 8 
H'ouiided several besides. Cqi^Vmcv '^^^ti^^wLve had si 
one of the smugglers at tYie fttst oi^aeX \ \i\A ^^ \i«iw\ 
stant he fell, and his part^ letvie^. '\:\v^«wv\k%^«i^ 
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staved their casks, and fled, leaving the military in pos- 
session of the field of battle, and of the shelling, in which 
nothing was found save a great rubbish of smashed uten- 
sils and the killed and wounded of both sides. 

In this state I found the cottage of Aberduchra. There 
were a smuggler and a soldier quite dead, and a number 
badly wounded ; and among the latter was the young 
man, my relative, who was sorely wounded in the left 
shoulder. My whole attention was instantly turned to- 
wards him. He was very faint, but the bleeding was 
stanched, and I had hopes of his recovery. I gave him 
some brandy and water, which revived him a great deal ; 
and as soon as he could speak, he said, in a low voice, 
" For God's sake, attend to our gallant captain's wound. 
Mine is nothing, but, if he is still living, his, I fear, is 
dangerous ; and a nobler youth never breathed." 

I found him lying on a bed of rushes, one soldier sup- 
porting his head, and another sitting beside him with a 
dish of cold water. I asked the captain how he did ; but 
he only shook his head, and pointed to the wound in his 
side. I mixed a good strong cup of brandy and water, 
and gave it him. He swallowed it greedily, and 1 had 
then no doubt that the young man was near his last. '* I 
am a great deal the better of that," said he. I requested 
him not to speak, and then asked the soldiers if the 
wound had bled freely^ but they said no, it had scarcely 
bled any. I was quite ignorant of surgery, but it struck 
me that if possible the wound should be made to bleed, to 
prevent it from bleeding inwardly. Accordingly, the men 
having kindled a good fire in the cottage, I got some warm 
water, and began to foment the wound. As the stripes of 
crusted blood began to disappear, judge of my astonish- 
ment when I perceived the mark of a ruby ring below his 
left breast ! There was no mistaking the token. 1 knew 
that moment that I was administering to Lady Julia's 
son, for whom I had travelled so far in vain, and over 
whom my soul bad yearned as over a \o&\. c\iM ol \Ek^ 
own. The basin fell from my hands, my Vv«!\i «Xwi^ ww 
end, and mj whole frame grew rigid, so iViaX \\v^ ^^^\«^^ 
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Stared «t me, thinking I was bewitched, or seized with 
some strange malady. The captain, however, made signs 
for them to proceed with the fomentation, which they 
did, until the wound bled considerably ; and I began to 
have some hopes that there might be a possibility of sav- 
ing his life. 1 then sent off a soldier on one of my hor- 
ses for the nearest surgeon, and 1 myself rode straight to 
the Castle to Lady Julia, and informed her of the captain's 
wound, and the miserable state in which he was lying at 
the shelling of Aberduchra. She held up her hands, and 
had nearly fainted, and made a lamentation so grievous, 
that I was convinced she already knew who the young 
man was. She instantly ordered the carriage to be got 
ready, and a bed put into it, hi order to have the captain 
conveyed straight to the Castle. I expected she would 
have gone in the carriage herself, but when she only gave 
charges to the servants and me, I then knew that the qual- 
ity and propinquity of her guest were not known to her. 

My reflections on the scenes that had happened at 
that cottage, made a deep impression on me that night, 
as well they might, considering how singular they were. 
At that cottage, I had once been in spirit, though cer- 
tainly not in the body, yet there my bodily form was seen 
speaking and acting as 1 would have done, and as at the 
same moment I believed I was doing. By that vision I 
discovered where the lost boy was to be found, and there 
I found him ; and when he was lost again, on that very 
same spot was I told that I should find him, else he 
never would be discovered by man. And now, after a 
lapse of fifteen years, and a thousand wanderings on his 
part overgone, on that very same spot did I again disco- 
ver him. 

Captain MacKenzie was removed to the Castle, and 

his recovery watched by Lady Julia and myself with the 

utmost solicitude — a solicitude on her part which seemed 

to arise from some mysterious impulse of the tie that 

connected her with the suffetet; iot V?i^^feVwa^Tv\JMi.< 

she was his mother, her cate av\^ wv^\e\.^ ^wiV. Vv 

could scarcely have been gteatex. >N\xew\v^& y4Q>axA^ 
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K^ frr leeofered, that no danger was to be apprehended 
nom the agit M>very, the secret of his birth was 

tMnmanicated to himself Ladj Julia. It is needless 
:^w me to trace futher the aetails of their eventful his- 
ory. That history, the evidence adduced before the 
oorts of law for the rights of heritage, and before the 
^«en fdur the titles, have now been divulged and laid 
ivite open, so that the deeds done in darkness have been 
fciought to light, and that which was meant to have been 
soocealed from the knowledge of all mankind, has been 
MiUished to the whole world, even in its most minute 
uid intricate windings. It is therefore needless for me 
^ recapitulate all the events that preceded the time when 
tbb narrative begins. Let it suffice, that Lady Julia's 
^n has been fully proved legitimate, and we have now a 
Protestant Earl, in spite of all that the Bishop did to 
prevent it. And it having been, in a great measure, 
owing to my evidence that the identity of the heir was 
established, I have now the prospect of being, if not the 
behest, at least, the most independent man of either 
Buchan or Mar. 



CHAP. XIV. 

THB MARVELLOUS DOCTOR. 



When my parents lived in the old Manse of Ettrick, 
which they did for a number of years, an old grey-head- 
ed man came one summer and lived with them nearly a 
whole half year, paying my mother at the rate of ten 
shilluigs a-month for bed, board, and washing. He was 
a mysterious being, and no one knew who he was, or 
what he was ; but all the neighbourhood reckoned him 
" uncanny^" which in that part of the covxwXx^ tc\^"wv^, ^ 
warlock, or one some way couversaul mX\\ Xicvw^ ^^ 
another nature. 
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I remember him well ; he was a tall ungainly figu! 
dressed in a long black coat, the longest and the narrow 
est coat I ever saw ; his vest was something like bli 
velvet, and his breeches of leather, buckled with silv* 
knee-buckles. He wore always white thread stocking 
and as his breeches came exactly to the knap of the kne 
his legs appeared so long and thin that it was a marv 
to me how they carried him. Take in black spats, ai 
a very narrow-brimmed hat, and you have the figu: 
complete ; any painter might take his likeness, provide 
he did not make him too straight in the back, whi( 
would never answer, as his formed the segment of a gre 
circle. He was a doctor ; but whether of law, medicin 
or divinity, I never learned ; perhaps of them all, for 
doctor he certainly was — -we called him so, and nev( 
knew him by any other name ; some, indeed, called hii 
the Lying Doctor, some the Herb Doctor, and some tl 
Warlock Doctor ; but my mother, behind his back, calh 
him always the Makvellous Doctor, which I hai 
chosen to retain, as the one about whose accuracy thei 
can be no dispute. 

His whole occupation was in gathering flowers ar 
herbs, and arranging them ; and, as he picked a numb* 
of these out of the churchyard, the old wives in the \ 
cinity grew terribly jealous of him. He seemed, by h 
own account, to have been over the whole world, ( 
what business or in what capacity he never mentione( 
but from his stories of himself, and of his wonderful feal 
one might have concluded that he had been every thin 
I remember a number of these stories quite distinctly, f 
at that time I believed them all for perfect truth, thouj 
I have been since led to suspect that it was scarce 
consistent with nature or reason they could be so. Oi 
or two of these tales I shall here relate, but with tl 
great disadvantage, that I have, in many instances, forg 
the names of the places where they happened. I knc 
nothing about geography theix, ot where the places wei 
and the faint recollection 1 \\ave ol iV^myi'^w^^ A^« 
tend to confuse my narrative tVve xftoxe. 
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One daj, while he was very busy arranging his flowers 
i herbs, and constantly speaking to himself, my 
»ther said to him, ** Doctor, you that kens sae weei 
)ut the nature of a' kinds o' plants and yirbs, will ye 
L me gin there be sic a yirb existing as that, if ye pit 
nther on beast or body, it will gar that beast or body 
low you?" 

•• No, Margaret, there is not an herb existing which 
3 that power by itself ; but there is a decoction from 
tain rare herbs, of which I have had the honour, or 
her the misfortune, to be the sole discoverer, which 
s that effect infallibly." 

" Dear Doctor, there was sic a kind of charm V the 
irld hunders o* years afore ye were bom." 
^' So it has been said, Margaret, so it has been said ; 
t falsely, I assure you. It cost me seven years* hard study 
d hard labour, both by night and by day, and some 
ausands of miles' travelling ; but at last I effected it, 
d then I thought my fortune was made. But — would 
lU believe it, Margaret ? — my fortune was lost, my 
ne was lost, and I myself was twenty times on the 
•int of being lost too." 

" Dear Doctor, tell us some o' your ploys wi' that 
og ; for they surely must be very curious, especially 
you used it as a love«charm to gar the lasses follow 
)u."— -The Doctor, be it observed, was one of the most 
ilikely persons in the world to be the object of a ten- 
^r passion. 

" I did use it as a love-charm," replied the sage, smi- 
ig grimly ; ' * and sometimes got those to follow me 
lat I did not want, as you shall hear by and by. But 
rfore I proceed, I may inform you, that I was offered a 
andred thousand pounds by the College of Physicians 
\ Spain, and twice the sum by the Queen of that coun- 
7, if I would impart my discovery to them in full ; and 
refused it I Yes, for the sake of human nature I re- 
Bsed it. I durst not take the offer, for my \\fe" 

" What for. Doctor ?" 
" What for, woman ? Do you say, ¥>\iat 5ot*^ \>gvC^ 
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you see that it would have turned the world upside c 
and inverted the whole order of nature ? The I 
miscreant in the country might have taken away th( 
lady^might have taken her from her parents, oi 
husband, and kept her a slave to him for life; an 
opiate in nature to counteract the power of the cl 
The secret shall go to the grave with me ; for w( 
>nce to be made public in any country, that coi 
would be ruined ; and for the sake of good order ai 
mankind, I have slighted all the grandeur that this ^ 
could have bestowed. The first great trial of my 
was a public one ;" — and the Doctor went on to i 
that it occurred as follows : 

Having brought my valued charm to full perfe 
abroad, I returned to Britain to enjoy the fruit o 
labours, convinced that I would ensure a patent, and 
all the world before me. But on my arrival in Loi 
I was told that a great Spanish professor had made 
discovery five years before, and had arrived at great r 
and preferment on that account, under the patrona^ 
the Queen. Convinced that no man alive was thoroi 
master of the charm but myself, I went straight to S 
and waited on this eminent Professor, whose name 
Don Felix de Valdez. This man lived in a style sup 
to the great nobility and grandees of his country, 
had a palace that was not exceeded in splendour by a 
the city, and a suite of lacqueys, young gentlemen 
physicians, attending him, as if he had been the grc 
man in the world. It cost me much trouble, and 
days' attendance, before I could be admitted to his 
sence ; and even then he received me so cavalierly 
'my British blood boiled with indignation. 

" What is it you want with me, fellow ?" said he 

'* Sir, I would have you kxio^," said I, ** that I a 

•English Doctor, and "NLaslet ol k"rt&, ^xv\ ^our V^' 

any respect. So fai good. 1 "was x^d vcv m^ «^x 
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try, sir, that you are a pretender to the profound art of 
attachment ; or, in other words^ that you have made a 
discovery of that divine elixir, which attaches every liv- 
ing creature touched with it to your person. Do you 
pretend to such a discovery ? Or do you not, sir ?" 

" And what if I ^o, most sublime Doctor and Mas- 
ter of Arts ? In what way does that concern your great 
sapience ?'* 

** Only thus far. Professor Don Felix de Valdez," says 
I, " that the discovery is my own, wholly my own, and 
solely my own ; and after travelling over half the world 
in my researches for the proper ingredients, and making 
myself master of the all-powerful nostrum, is it reasonable, 
do you think, that I should be deprived of my honour 
and emolument without an effort? I am come from 
Britain, sir, for the sole purpose of challenging you to a 
trial of skill before your sovereign and all his people, as 
well as the learned world in general. I throw down the 
gauntlet, sir. Dare you enter the lists with me ?" 

•• Desire my lacqueys to take away this mad foreign- 
er," said he to an attendant. " Beat him well with staves, 
for his impertinence, and give him up to the officers of 
police, to be put in the House of Correction ; and say 
to Signior Philippo that I ordered it." 

•* You ordered it !" said I. ** And who are you, to 
order such a thing? I am a free-born British subject, a 
Doctor, and Master of Arts and Sciences, and I have a 
pass from your government to come to Madrid to exer- 
cise my calling ; and I dare any of you to touch a hair 
of my head." 

** Let him betaken away /'said he, nodding disdainfully, 
" and see that you deal with him as I have commanded." 

The students then conducted me gently forth, pretend- 
ing to pay me great deference ; but when I was put into 
the hands of the vulgar lacqueys, they made sport of me, 
ind having their master's orders, used me with great 
rudeness, beating me, and pricking me w\tVvT\eed\e-^w\\\.- 
ed stilettos, till I was in great fear for in^ Y\ie, wv^ ^^ 
^/ad when put into the hands of tlie poWce. 

IK j^ 
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Being liberated immediately on making known n 
country and erudition, I set myself with all my migl 
to bring this haughty and insolent Professor to the tei 
A number of his students having heard the challenge, 
soon made a great noise in Madrid ; for the young Kin 
Charles the Third, and particularly his Queen, were lu 
mad about the possession of such a nostrum at th 
period. In order, therefore, to add fuel to the flame no 
kindled, I published challenges in every one of the Spai 
ish journals, and causing three thousand copies to I 
printed, I posted them up in every corner of the cit; 
distributing them to all the colleges of the kingdom, ai 
to the college of Toledo in particular, of which Dc 
Felix was the principal^I sent a sealed copy to evei 
one of its twenty-four professors, and caused some hui 
dreds to be distributed amongst the students. 

This challenge made a great noise in the city, and 80€ 
reached the ears of the Queen, who became quite in 
patient to witness a trial of our skill in this her favouril 
art. She harassed his Majesty with such effect, that li 
was obliged to join her in a request to Professor Do 
Felix de Valdez, that he would vouchsafe a public tri 
of skill with this ostentatious foreigner. 

The Professor besought that he might be spared tl 

indignity of a public exhibition along with the crazy ha] 

witted foreigner, especially as his was a secret art, an 

ought only to be practised in secret. But the voices • 

the court and the colleges were loud for the trial, and tl 

Professor was compelled to consent and name a da; 

We both waited on their Majesties to settle the ord< 

and manner of trial ; and on drawing lots who was to e: 

hibit first, the Professor got the preference. The Prac 

was the place appointed for the exhibition, and Good Fi 

day the day. The Professor engaged to enter the lis 

precisely at half past twelve o'clock ; but he begged th 

be might be suffered to come in disguise, in order to ( 

away all suspicions of apTwale \xxv^e!t^\»xv^\sv%'«\&hothen 

and assured their MaiestiealYiaX^^^o^i^^^Q^'^^'^WMs 

to them by his works. 
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Then the appointed day arrived, I verily believed 
all Spain had assembled to witness the trial. I was 
ed next to the royal stage, in company with many 
Qed doctors, the Queen being anxious to witness the 
;t that the display of her wonderful Professor's skill 
iuced on me, and to hear my remarks. The anxiety 

prevuled for almost a whole hour was wonderful ; 
10 one knew in what guise the Professor would ap- 
, or how attended, or who were the persons on whom 
effect of the unguent was to be tried. Whenever a 
ng or bustle was perceived in any part of the parade, 
1 the buzz began, '* Yonder he is now I Yon must 
e, our great Professor, Don Felix de Valdez, the won- 
of Spain and of the world I" 

'he Queen was the first to perceive him, perhaps 
I some private hint given her in what disguise he 
Id appear ; on which she motioned to me, pointing 
a mendicant Friar as my opponent, and added, that 
thought it but just and right that I should witness 
lis motions, his feats, and the power of his art. I 
}o, and thought very meanly of the whole exhibition, 
ling, in fact, nothing else than a farce got up among 
3at number of associates, all of whom were combined 
irry on the deception, and share in the profits accru- 
therefrom. The Friar did nothing till he came op- 
te to the royal stage, when, beckoning slightly to her 
esty, he began to look out for his game, and perceiv- 
an elegant lady sitting on a stage with her back to- 
Is him, he took a phial from his bosom, and letting 
liquid touch the top of his finger, he reached up that 
;r and touched the hem of the lady s robe. She 
red a scream, as if pierced to the heart sprung to her 

and held her breast as if wounded ; then, after 
ing round and round, as if in great agitation, she 
ended from the stage, followed the Friar, kneeled at 
eet, and entreated to be allowed to follow aivd ^eri^ 
He requested her to depart, as he coxAd tv^iV. \i^ 
d by woman ; but she wept and foWoyred on. "^"5^ 
to a thick-lipped African, who was staxidvtv^ ^^- 
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ning at the scene. The Professor touched him with 1 
unguent, and immediately blackie fell a-striving with t 
lady, who should walk next the wonderful sage, and t 
two actually went to blows, to the great amusement 
the spectators, who applauded these two feats prodigioi 
]y, and hailed their Professor as the greatest man in t 
world. He walked twice the length of the promenai 
and certainly every one whom he touched with his oh 
ment followed him, so that if he had been a Strang 
in the community as I was, there could scarcely ha 
been a doubt of the efficacy of his unguent of attractic 
When he came last before the royal stage, and ours, 
was encumbered by a crowd of persons following a 
kneeling to him ; apparently they were of all ranks, fr( 
the highest to the lowest. He then caused proclamati 
to be made from a stage, that if any doubted the p'ow 
of his elixir, he might have it proved on himself witho 
danger or disgrace ; a dowager lady defied him, but 
soon brought her to her knee with the rest, and no o 
of the whole begged to be released. 

The King and Queen, and all the judges, then decL 
ing themselves satisfied, the Professor withdrew, with 1 
motley followers, to undo the charm in secret ; after th 
he returned in most brilliant and gorgeous array, and v 
received on the royal stage, amid deafening shouts 
applause. The King then asked me, if I deemed n 
self still able to compete with his liege kinsman. Pi 
fessor Don Felix de Valdez ? or if I joined the rest 
approval, and yielded the palm to his merits in good i 
lowship. 

I addressed his Majesty with all humility, acknc 

ledged the extent of the Professor's powers, as very w< 

derful, provided they were all real ; but of that th- 

was no proof to me " If he had been a foreigner, ant 

stranger as I am, in this place, and if prejudices had be 

excited against him," added I, "then I would have vie 

ed this exhibition ©£ Vi\s ail as\{\^^ Yi^vto^CwV v but, 

it is, I only look on it as ayieW eoxvVr«^\^x^^r 

The Professor reddened, and VA Yv\?.\\^\wV\v^ \ 
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of scorn and indignation ; and indeed their Majesties and 
all the nobility seemed offended at my freedom ; on 
which I added, " My exhibition, my liege, shall be a very 
short one ; and I shall at least convince your Majesty, 
that there is no deceit nor collusion in it." And with 
that I took a small syringe from my bosom, which I had 
concealed there for the purpose, as the liquor, to have 
due effect, must be always warm vnth the heat of the 
body of him that sprinkles it ; and with that small instru- 
ment, I squirted a spray of my elixir on Professor Don 
Felix's fine head of hsdr, that hung in wavy locks almost 
to his waist. 

At that moment there were thousands all standing 
agape, eager to witness the effect of this bold appeal. 
The Professor stood up, and looked at me, while the tears 
stood in his eyes. That was the proudest moment of 
my life ! For about the space of three minutes, his pride 
seemed warring with his feelings ; but the energy and 
impulse of the latter prevailed, and he came and kneeled 
at my feet. 

" Felix, you dog I what is the meaning of this T cried 
I. " How dare you go and dress yourself like a grandee 
of the kingdom, and then come forth and mount the stage 
m the presence of royalty, knowing, as you do, that you 
were born to be my slave ? Go this instant ! doff that 
gorgeous apparel, and put on my livery, and come and 
wait here at my heel. And, do you hear, bring my horse 
properly caparisoned, and one to yourself; for I ride into 
the country to dinner. Take note of what I order, and 
attend to it, else III beat you to a jelly, and have you 
distilled into the elixir of attraction. Presumption in- 
deed, to come into my presence in a dress like that !" 

He ran to obey my orders, and then the admiration so 
lately expressed was turned into contempt. All the peo- 
ple were struck with awe and astonishment. They could 
not applaud, for they were struck dumb, and eyed me 
with t^ror, as if I had been a divinity. ** This exceeds 
aD comprehension" said the judges. **1? \ve Yv«A \.^^^ 
me that be could have upheaved the PyretveaTvmoxxxvXalvwi 

n2 
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from their foundations, I could as well have believed it, 
said the King. But the Queen was the most perverse of 
all, for she would not believe it, though she witnessed it ; 
and she declared she never would believe it to be a re- 
ality, for I had only thrown glamour in their eyes. " Is 
it possible," said she, '^ that the most famous man in 
Spain, or perhaps in the world, who has hundreds to 
serve him, and run at his bidding, should all at once, by 
his own choice, submit to become a slave to an opponent 
whom he despised, and be buffeted like a dog, without 
resenting it ? No ; I'll never believe it is any thing but 
an illusion. 

" There is no denying of your victory," said King 
Charles to me ; ** for you have humbled your opponent 
in the dust. — You must dine with me to-night, as we 
have a great entertainment to the learned of our Gang- 
dom, over all of whom you shall be preferred to the 
highest place. But as Don Felix de Valdez is likewise 
an invited guest, let me entreat you to disenchant bini) 
that he may be again restored to his place in society." 

" I shall do myself the distinguished honour of dining- 
with your exalted and most Catholic Majesty," I replied. 
" But will it be no degradation to your high dignity, for 
the man who has worn my livery in public, to appear the 
same day at the table of royalty ?" 

** This is no common occurrence," answered the King. 
** Although, by one great effort of art, nature has been 
overpowered, it would be hard that a great man should 
remain degraded for ever.*' 

*• Well, then, I shall not only permit him to leave my 
service, but I shall order him from it, and beat him from 
it. I can do no more to oblige your Majesty at present 

** What ! can you not then remove the charm ?" said 
he. •' You saw the Professor could do that at once." 

" A mere trick," said I. ** If the Professor Don Felix, 

had been in the least conscious of the power of bis 

liquor, he would at once have attacked and degraded me. 

It is quite evident. 1 expected «i U\«\ ^\. \^^X, ^ \ ^sv 

sure all the company did •, Wl \ «»V.ood ^^q,wx^,«ev^V'^ 
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and his art at defiance. He is a sheer impostor, and 
boasted discovery a cheat." 

' Nay, but I have tried the power of his unguent again 
again, and proved it," said the Queen. " But in- 
i, its effect is of very short duration ; therefore, all I 
lest is, that you will give the Professor his liberty ; 
take my word for it, it will soon be accepted." 
again promised that I would ; but at the same time 
ook my head, as much as to signify to the Queen, 
was not aware of the power of my elixir ; and I de- 
nned to punish the Professor for his insolence to me, 
the sound beating I got in the court of his hotel, 
ile we were speaking, Don Felix approached us, 
sed in my plain yellow livery, leading my horse, and 
inted on a grand one of his own, that cost two hun- 
1 gold ducats, while mine was only a hack, and no 
J fine animal either. 

How dare you have the impudence to mount my 

}e, sir?" exclaimed I, taking his gold-headed whip 

1 him, and lashing him vnth it. '*Get off instantly, 

blundering booby, take your own spavined jade, and 

I off where I may never see your face again." 

I beg your pardon, honoured master," said he, hum- 

; ** I will take any horse you please ; but I thought 

had been mine." 

' You thought, sirrah ! What right have you to think?" 
imanded. " I desire no more of your attendance," 
ontinued. '* Here, before their Majesties, and all 
r court and people, I discharge you my service, and 
5 you, on the penalty of your life, ever \o approach 
presence." 

' Pardon me this time," said he ; " 111 sooner die 
1 leave you." 

' But you shall leave me or do worse," said I, ** and 
refore disappear instantly ;" and I pushed him 
mgh the throng away from me, and lashed him with 
whip tin he screamed and wept like a \w\i\ietVj 

Vou must have some one to ride with yo\x »xv^ \i^ 
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your guide," he said ; <*a»d why will you not suffer me 
to do so ? You know I cannot leave you." 

His Majesty, taking pity on the helpless Professor, 
sent a liveryman to take his place, and attend me on m] 
little jaunt, at the same time entreating him to desist, 
and remember who he was. It was all in vain. He 
fought with the King's servant for the privilege, mounted 
my hack, and followed me to the villa, about six milefi 
from the city, where I had been engaged to dine. Tiie 
news had not arrived of my victory when I got there. 
The lord of the manor was at the exhibition, and he not 
having returned, the ladies were all impatience to learn 
the result. 

*' It becomes not me, noble ladies," said I, " to bring 
the news of my own triumph, which you might very letf 
sonably expect to be untrue, or overcharged ; but you 
shall witness my power yourselves. 

Then they set up eldrich screams in frolic, and beggedi 
for the sake of the Virgin, that I would not put my skill 
to the test on any of them, for they had no desire to fol- 
low to England even a master of the arts and sciences j 
and every one assured me personally that she would be 
a horrid plague to me, and that I had better pause be- 
fore I made the experiment. 

" My dear and noble dames," said I, " there is no 
thing farther from my intention than to make any of yov 
the objects of fascination. But come all hither," and 1 
threw up the sash of the window — " Come all hither, anc 
behold a proof; and if more is required, it shall no) 
be lacking. See ; do you all know that gentlemai 
there ?" 

" What gentleman ? Where is he? I see no gentleman,' 
was the general rejoinder. 

** That gentleman who is holding my horse — he oi 

the sorry hack there, with yellow livery. You all knoi 

him assuredly. That is your great Professor, Don Fell 

de Valdez, accounted t\ie mo%\. >f(OTvd.«iC\]i man in Spidn 

and by many of you t\\e ^x^aleaX. \xi \.>ftfe ^w\^r 

I'iiey would not be\ie\e *\\, utv\Sl \ <i^^^ Vxssi ^isjaa 
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the door of the chateau, and showed him to them like 
iny wild beast or natural curiosity, and called him by his 
Mine. Then they grew frightened, or pretended to be 
to, at being in the presence of a man of so much power, 
or they all knew the Professor personally ; and if one 
»uld haye believed them, they were like to go into hys- 
srics for fear of fascination. Yet, for all that, I per- 
xaed they were dying for a specimen of my art, and 
hU any of them would rather the experiment should be 
nade on herself than not witness it. 

Accordingly, there was a very handsome and engaging 
)ninette of the party, named Donna Rashelli, on whom 
[ could not help sometimes casting an eye, being a little 
iscinated myself. This was soon perceived by the 
irely group, and they all gathered round me, and teased 
ne to try the power of my philtre on Rashelli. I asked 
;he lady's consent, on which she answered rather dis- 
liinfully, that "she wotdd be fascinated indeed if she 
ibUowed me! and therefore she held me at defiance, 
provided I did not touch her, which she would not 
illow." 

Without more ado, I took my tube from my bosom, 
nd squirted a little of the philtre on her left-foot shoe 
-Hit least I meant it so, though I afterwards perceived 
tbat some of it had touched her stocking. 

" And now. Donna Rashelli," said I, ** you are in for 
your part in this drama, and you little know what you 
^Te authorized." She turned from me in disdain ; but 
it was not long till I beheld the tears gathering in her 
•yes ; she retired hastily to a recess in a window, covered 
her face with her hands, and wept bitterly. The others 
tried to comfort her, and laugh her out of her frenzy, but 
that was of no avail ; she broke from them, and, drown- 
ed m tears, embraced my knees, requesting in the most 
fefvent terms to be allowed the liberty of following me 
o»er the world. 

The ladies were all thrown by this into the MtmosX cwv- 
f^enution, and besought me to undo the charm, \io\Xv ^ot 
'e sake of the young lady herself and hex YvowoxxTcCoXe 
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kin ; but I had taken my measures, and paid no regard 
to their entreaties. On the contrary, I made my apo- 
logy for not being able to dine there, owing to the Kmg's 
commanding my attendance at the palace^ took a hasty 
leave, mounted my horse, and, with Don Felix at my 
back, rode away. 

I knew all their power could not detain Donna Bash* 
elli, and, riding slowly, I heard the screams of madness 
and despair as they tried to hold her. She tore their 
head-dresses and robes in pieces, and fought like a fury, 
till they were glad to suffer her to go ; but they all fol- 
lowed in a group, to overtake and entreat me to restore 
their friend to liberty. 

I forded the stream that swept round the grounds, and 
waited on the other bank, well knowing what would occur, 
as a Spanbh maiden never crosses even a rivulet without 
taking off her shoes and stockings. Accordingly she 
came running to the side of the stream, followed by all 
the ladies of the chateau, calling to me, and adjuring me 
to have pity on them. I laughed aloud at theur tribula- 
tion, saying, I had done nothing but at their joint re- 
quest, and they must now abide by the consequences. 
Rashelli threw off her shoes and stockings in a moment, 
and rushed into the stream, for fear of being detained ; 
but before taking two steps, the charm being removed 
with her left-foot shoe, she stood still, abashed ; and so 
fine a model of blushing and repentant beauty I never 
beheld, with her raven hair hanging dishevelled far over 
her waist, her feet and half her limbs of alabaster bathing 
in the stream, and her cheek overspread with the blush 
of shame. 

" What am I about ?" cried she. ** Am I mad ? or 
bewitched ? or possessed of a demon, to run after a 
mountebank, that I would order the menials to drive 
from my door I" 

** So you are gone, then, dear Donna Rashelli ?** cried 

/. . " Farewell, then, and peac^ \i^ \f\\JcL ^ow. Shall I 

not see you agadn before \ea.Vm% X.\\\^ ^iwsxvxvj T \i>a.N. ^ 

looked not up, nor deigaed to i^v"^^. Kv^vj ^V^n.\\w 
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lady on each hand, barefooted as she was, till 
to the gravel walk, and then she slipped on 
;o shoes. The moment her left-foot shoe was 
trung towards me again, and ail the dames 
lU cry. It was precisely like a hare-hunt, and 
that even the degraded Don Felix laughed 
le scene. Again she plunged into the stream, 
she returned, weeping for shame ; and this 
cene was acted seven times over. At length 
ipassion on the humbled beauty, and called to 
) seize her left-foot shoe, and wash it in the 
e did so ; and I, thinking all was then over 
ode on my way. But I had not gone three 
11 the chase again commenced as loud and 
1 as ever, and in a short time the lady was 
e stream. I was vexed at this, not knowing 
he matter, and terrified that I might have at- 
to me for life ; but I besought her friends to 
'om putting on her stocking likewise, till it was 
i fomented as well as her shoe. This they 
; with great eagerness, an old dame seizing 
ig, and hiding it in her bosom ; and when I 
rode quickly away, afraid I should be too late 
agement with the King, 
turned the corner of a wood, when again the 
id yells of females reached our ears. 
, in the name of St Nicholas, is this now ?" 

)ose the hunt is up again^ sir ; but surely our 
i to ride off and leave them," replied Don 

will never do," returned I ; *' I cannot have a 
ik attending me at the palace ; and no power 
ave iron and chains. Can detain her, if one- 
\ part of a drop of my elixir remain about her 

ed hack, and behold there was l\\e cM ^o'w^ct 
Idling along, with a haste and a%\\aX\wi w^^ Vi 
h and ail her daughters, nieces, wv^im^sAK^^* 
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after her. She had taken the river at the broadest, 8b(M 
and all, and had got so far ahead of her pursuers thi 
she reached me first, and seizing me by the leg, embrace 
and kissed it, begging and praying all the while for n 
favour, in the most breathless and grotesque mann< 
imaginable. I knew not what to do ; not in the lea 
aware how she became affected, till Donna Kashelli callc 
out, " O, the stocking, sir, the stocking !" on which 
caused them to take it from her altogether, and give 
to me, and then they went home in peace. 

I dined that night with their Majesties, not indeed 
the same table, but at the head of the table in the ant 
room, from whence I had a full view of them. I w 
a great and proud man that night, and neither threats m 
persuasions could drive the great Professor from waitii 
at the back of my chair^ and frequently serving me knee 
ing. After dinner I had an audience of the Queen, wl 
offered me a galleon laden with gold for the receipt of n 
divine elixir of love. But I withstood it, representii 
to her Majesty the great danger of imparting such a secr( 
because, after it had escaped from my lips, I could i 
more recall it, and knew not what use might be made 
it ; I accounted myself answerable^ I ssdd, to my Mak 
for the abuse of talents bestowed on me, and, therefoi 
was determined that the secret should go to the gra' 
with me. I was, however, reduced to the necessity 
giving her Majesty a part of the pure and sublime elis 
ready prepared, taking her solemn promise, however, n 
to communicate any portion of it to another. She hs 
found a ready use for it, for in a few days she requests 
more, and more, and more, till I began to think it w 
high time for me to leave the country. 

Having now got as much money as I wanted, and 

great deal more than I knew what to do with, I prepan 

for leaving Spain ; for I was afraid that I should be mai 

accountable for the effects produced by the charm in tl 

hands of a capricious woxnwv. "ttA.^\'^^^^ \» iVie i 

quests of the young nobles iot svJlVV^v^^^^'°^^'^ ^^ 

have exhausted the riches bi Spwa \ \i>aX. «s\\.^^.^ 
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more than my own weight in gold, part of which I 
arded to London, and put the remainder out to in- 
st in Spain, and left Madrid not without fear of be- 
seized and sent to the Inquisition as a necromancer, 
lace of that, however, the highest honours were he- 
ed on me, and I was accompanied to the port by 
hers of the first people of the realm, and by all the 
ds of the Professor Don Felix de Valdez. These 
>le had laid a plot to assassinate me, which they would 
} executed but for the fear that the charm would never 
e their friend ; and as Felix himself discovered it to 
I kept him in bondage till the very day I was about 
lil ; then I caused his head to be shaved, and washed 

a preparation of vinegar, alum, and cinnamon ; and 
eturned to his senses and right feelings once more, 
he never could show his face again in the land where- 
le had been so much caressed and admired, but 
iged his name and retired to Peru, where he acquired 

fame and respectability. 

^HEN a man gains great wealth too suddenly and with 
h ease, it is not unusual for him to throw it away 
as little concern as he had anxiety in the gathering 
. This I was aware of, and determined to avoid. I 
Q therefore, without loss of time, to look about me 
I respectable settlement in life ; and having, after 
h inquiry, obtained a list of the unmarried ladies 
essing the greatest fortunes in England, I fixed on a 
ig Countess, who was a widow, had a large fortune, 
suited my wishes in every respect. Possessing as 
I the divine cordial of love, I had no fears of her 
f compliance ; so, after providing myself witb a suit- 
equipage, I set off to her residence to court and win 
Rrithout any loss of time. 

n ainving at her mansion about nooT\, 1 'w^ ^taNJckftx 
r received, which was not surprising, iot 1 \vaJ^ "Wi 
action, but trusted to my own poYieta ^oxv^- 

o 
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Though shy and reserved at first, she, however, at length 
invited me to an early dinner, letting me know at the 
same time that no visitor remained there overnight when 
her brother was not present. This was so much gained ; 
so I made my acknowledgments, and accepted the invi- 
tation, — thinking to myself, My pretty Countess, before 
you and I part, your haughtiness shall be wonderfully 
abated I — I waited my opportunity, and as she was leav- 
ing the apartment, aimed a small sprinkling of my cordial 
at her bushy locks ; but owing to a sudden cast of her 
head, as ladies will affect pretty airs of disdsdn, the spray 
of my powerful elixir of love fell on an embroidered scarf 
that hung gracefully on her shoulder. 

I was now sure of the effect, provided she did not 
throw the scarf aside before I got her properly sprinkled 
anew^ but I had hopes its operation would be too instant 
and potent to permit that. I judged right ; in three 
minutes she returned to the drawing-room, and proposed 
that we two should take a walk in her park before dinner, 
as she had some curiosities to show me. 1 acquiesced with 
pleasure, as may well be supposed. — I have you now, my 
pretty Countess, thought I ; if it be in your power to 
escape me, J shall account you more than woman. 

This park of hers was an immense field enclosed with a 
high wall, with a rail on the top. She had some roes in 
it, one couple of fallow deer, and a herd of kine. This 
last was what she pretended that she wished to show me ; 
they were all milk-white, nay, as white as snow. They 
were not of the wild bison breed, but as gentle and tame 
as lambs — came to her when called by their names, and 
seemed so fond of being caressed, that several were 
following and teasing her at the same time. One fa« 
vourite in particular was so fond, that she became trou- 
blesome ; and the lady wished to be quit of her. But the 
beast would not go away. She followed on humming, 
and rubbing on her mistress with her cheek, till at last 
the latter, to rid herself oi t\\e axvuo^wv^i^, Iw^Vhet scarf, 
and struck the cow sharply acios^ >i)aft W.^ Vv>3ci\\.\ 'Wv^ 
tassels of the scarf fastened on X\ie ^m Vwv oV ^^ tw* 
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and the animal being a little hurt by the stroke, as well 
as blinded, it sprung away ; and in one moment the lady 
lost hold of her scarf. This was death and destruction 
to me ; for the lady was thus bereaved of all her attach- 
ment to me in an instant^ and what the Countess had 
lost was transferred to the cow. 1 therefore pursued the 
animal with my whole speed, calling her many kind and 
affectionate names, to make her stop. These she did not 
seem to understand^ for stop she would not ; but perceiv- 
ing that she was a little blindfolded with the scarf, I slid 
quietly forward, and making a great spring, seized the 
embroidered scarf by the corner. The cow galloped, and 
I ran and held, determined to have the scarf, though I 
should tear it all to pieces, — for I knew well that my 
dirae elixir had the effect of rousing animals into bound- 
less rage and madness, — and held with a desperate grasp. 
I could not obtain it ! All that I effected was to fasten 
the other horn in it likewise, and away went the cow 
flaunting through the park, like a fine madam in her gold 
embroidery. 

1 fled to the Countess as fast as my feet could carry 
me, and begged her, for Heaven's sake, to fly with me, 
for that ourlives were at stake. She could not understand 
this; and moreover, she, that a minute or two before 
hid been clinging to me with as much confidence as if 
onr acquuntance had been of many years' standing, and 
of the most intimate kind, appeared to have conceived a 
Mrt of horror of me, and would not allow me to approach 
her. There was no time to parley ; so I left her to shift 
for herself^ and fled with all my might towards the gate 
tt which we entered, knowing of no other point of egress. 
Time was it ; for the creature instantly became furious, 
ind came after me at full speed, bellowing like some ago- 
mzed fiend escaped from the infernal regions. The herd 
m roused by the outrageous sounds, and followed in the 
nme direction, every one galloping faster and lomw^ 
loader than aDother, apparently for compaxvYa ^a^B.^ ^^3^i^•'» 
Ar ahead of them all, the cow came mt\i Ocve «atoto\^- 
ndacaiffjing over her shouldets, Vi«LT\^\T\^ ovsA. Vet 
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tongue and bellowing, and gaining every minute on me. 
Next her in order came a stately milk-white bull, tall as 
a hunting steed, and shapely as a deer. My heart be* 
came chill with horror ; for of all things on this earth, I 
stood in the most mortal terror of a bull. I saw, how- 
ever, that I would gain the wicket before I was over- 
taken ; and, in the brightness of hope, I looked back to see 
what had become of the Countess. She had fallen down 
on a rising ground in a convulsion of laughter ! This 
nettled me exceedingly ; however, I gained the gate ; 
but, O misery and despair ! it was fast locked, the Coun- 
tess having the pass-key. To clear the wall was out of 
my power in such a dilemma as I then was, so I had 
nothing left for it but swiftness of foot. Often had I 
valued myself on that quahfication, but little expected 
ever to have so much need of it. So I ran and ran, pur- 
sued by twenty milk-white kine and a buU, all bellowing 
like as many infernal creatures. Never was there such 
another chase ! I tried to reach the place where the 
Countess was, thinking she might be able by her voice, 
to stay them, or, at all events, that she would tell me 
how I could escape from their fury. But the drove having 
all got between her and me, I could not effect it, and was 
obliged to run at random, which I continued to do, strain- 
ing with all my might, but now found that my breath 
was nearly gone, and the terrible race drawing to a crisis. 
What was to be done ? Life was sweet, but expedi- 
ents there were none. There were no trees in the park 
save young onec, dropped down, as it were, here and 
there, with palings round them, to prevent the cattle 
from' destroying them. The only one that I could per- 
ceive was a tall fir, I suppose of the larch species, which 
seemed calculated to afford a little shelter in a desperate 
case ; so I made towards it with a last effort. There was 
a triangular paling around it, setting my foot on which, 
I darted among the branches, clomb like a cat, and soon 
vanished among the foWage. 

Then did I call »\oud to l\\e Co\«v\^%^ \oi ^»b»^«j»r.^^ 
imploring her to raise l\\e co\w\tn ^^^ "^1 x^srm^x^sssX^ 
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that she did, was to come towards me herself, slowly 
and with lagging pace, for she was feeble with laughing ; 
and when she did come, the cattle were all so infuriated 
that they would not once regard her. 

« What is the matter with my cattle, sir?' cried she. 
" They are surely bewitched." 

*^ i think they are bedeviled, and that is worse, ma- 
dam/' returned I. " But, for Heaven's sake, try to regain 
the scarf. It is the scarf which is the cause of all this 
uproar." 

*' What is in the scarf ?" said she. ** It can have no ef- 
fect in raising this deadly enmity against you, if all is as 
it should be, which I now begin to suspect, from some 
strange diversity of feelings I have experienced." 

<• It b merely on account of the gold that is on it, 
madam," said I. ''You cannot imagine how mad the 
sight of gold, that pest of the earth, makes some ani- 
mals ; and it was the effort I made to get it from the ani- 
mal that has excited in her so much fury against me." 

'' That is most strange indeed ! " exclaimed the lady. 
'' Then the animal shall keep it for me, for I would not 
for half my fortune that these favourites should be driven 
to become my persecutors." 

She now called the cattle by their names, and some of 
fketn left me ; for it was evident that, save the charmed 
animal, the rest of the herd were only running for com- 
pany or diversion's sake. Still their looks were exceed- 
mgly wild and unstable, and the one that wore the 
anointed shawl, named Fsdr Margaret, continued foaming 
mad, and would do nothing but stand and bellow, toss 
her adorned head, and look up to the tree. I would 
btve given ten thousand pounds to have got hold of that 
vile embroidered scarf, but to effect it,, and retsdn my life. 
It that time was impracticable. 

And now a scene ensued, which, for horror to me 
eould not be equalled, although to any unconceixved \^^. 
I liokier, it must have appeared ludicrous in the e^lxetcie. 
The baJ^ percmving one of his favourite males tVvxxs ^^s- 
tmpered, showed a great deal of anxiety ; Yie ^etit xo\iVk<^ 

o 2 
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her, and round her, and perceiving the flaunting thing on 
her head and shoulders, he seemed to entertain some 
kind of idea that it was the cause of this unwonted and 
obstreperous noise. He tried to fling it off with his 
horns, 1 know not how oft; but so awkward were his 
eflbrts that they all failed. Enraged at being thus 
baffled, he then had recourse to a most unexpected expe- 
dient — he actually seized the scarf with his great mouth, 
tore it ofl', and in a few seconds swallowed it every 
thread ! 

What was I to do now ? Here was a new enemy, 
and one ten times more formidable than the other, who 
had swallowed up the elixir, and whom, therefore, it was 
impossible ever to discharm ; who, I knew, would pursue 
me to the death, even though at the distance of fifty 
miles. I was in the most dreadful agony of terror im- 
aginable, as well I might, for the cow went away shaking 
her ears, as if happily quit of a tormenter, and the bull 
instantly began to tear up the earth with hoof and horn, 
while the late bellowings of the cow were, to his, like the 
howl of a beagle to the roar of a lion. They made the 
very earth to quake ; while distant woods, and walls, and 
the very skies, returned the astounding echoes. He 
went round and round the tree, digging graves on each 
side of it ; and his fury still increasing, he broke through 
the paling as if it had been a spider*s web, and setting hb 
head to the trunk, pushed with all his mighty force, 
doubled by supernatural rage. The tree yielded like a 
bulrush, until 1 hung dangling from it as if suspended 
from a cross-beam ; still I durst not quit my hold, having 
no other resource. While in this situation, I observed 
the Countess speeding away. It seemed to me as if she 
were Hope flying from me and abandoning me to my 
fate, and I uttered some piercing cries of desperation. 
The tree, however, was young and elastic, and always as 
the infuriated animal withdrew his force for a new attack, 
it sprung up to its ongmal s\eii^et «cv^ %k\A.lelY form, and 
then down it went agam ; so XJci^X ^C«afetfe ^^\ ^-wax^gsN^ 
between heaven and eailYi,eiL\)eQX:\vv^^N«ii\ao\s«:^VNK^\i' 
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my last ; and if the bull had not, in his mad efforts, 
wheeled round to the contrary side, I might have been 
swinging to this day. When he changed sides, the fibres 
of the tree weakened, and at last I came down to the 
earth, and he made at me with full force ; it was in vain 
that I called to him to keep off, and bullied him, and 
pretended to hunt dogs on him ; on he came, and plung- 
ed his horns into the foliage ; the cows did the same for 
company's sake, and, I'm sure, never was there a poor 
soul so completely mobbed by a vulgar herd. Still the 
tree had as much strength left as to heave me gently 
above their reach, and no more, and I now began to lose 
all power through terror and despair, and merely kept 
my hold instinctively, as a drowning man would hold by 
a rush. The next push the tree got it was again laid 
prostrate, and again the bull dashed his horns into the 
foliage, and through that into the earth. I now saw 
there was no longer any hope of safety if I remained 
where I was, and therefore quitted hold of the tree. 
How I escaped I scarce can tell, but I did escape through 
amongst the feet of the cows. 

At first I stole away like a hare from a cover, and 
could not help admiring the absurdity of the cows, that 
continued tossing and tearing the tree with th^r horns, 
as if determined not to leave a stiver of it ; whilst the bull 
continued grovelling with his horns, down through the 
branches and into the ground. Heavens ! with what 
velocity I clove the wind ! I have fied from battle — I 
have fled from the face of the lions of Asia, the dragons 
of Africa, and the snakes of America — I have fled before 
the Indians with their scalping knives ; but never in my 
life was I enabled to run with such speed as I did from 
this infuriated monster. 

He was now coming full speed after me, as I knew he 
would, the moment he disengaged himself; but I had 
got a good way ahead, and, I assure you, was losing uo 
time, and as I was following a small beaten tiacV, \ ewxi^ 
to a stile over the wall I never was so ihankivA to wv^ 
"iiag since I was bom I It was a crooked sXoYve ^^a^v«> 
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with angles to hinder animals from passing, and a locked 
door on the top, about the height of an ordinary man. 
I easily surmounted this, by getting hold of the iron 
spikes on the top ; and now, being clear of my adversary, 
I set my head over the door and looked him in the face, 
mocking and provoking him all that I could, for I had no 
other means of retaliation, and felt exceedingly indignant 
at having been put in danger of my life by so ignoble an 
enemy. I never beheld a more hideous picture of rage ! 
He was foaming at the mouth, and rather belching than 
bellowing ; his tail was writhing in the air like a serpent, 
and his eyes burning like small globes of bright flame. 
He grew so enraged at length, that he rushed up the 
stone stair, and the frame-work at the angles began to 
crash before him. Thinks I to myself. Friend, I do not 
covet such a close vicinity with you : so, with your leave, 
I'll keep a due distance ; and then descending to the 
high road, I again began to speed away, though rather 
leisurely, knowing that he could not possibly get over 
the iron-railed wall. 

There was now a close hedge on every side of me, 
about eight or ten feet high, and as a man who has been 
in great jeopardy naturally looks about him for some safe 
retreat ifi case of an emergency, so I continued jogging 
on and looking for such, but perceived none ; when, hear- 
ing a great noise far behind me, I looked back, and saw 
the irresistible monster coming tumbling from the wall, 
bringing gates, bars, and railing, all before him. He fell 
with a tremendous crash, and I had great hopes his neck 
was broken, for at first he tried to rise, and, stumbling, 
fell down again ; but, to my dismay, he was soon again 
on the chase, and making ground on me faster than ever. 
He came close on me at last, and I had no other shift 
than to throw off my fine coat, turn round to await him 
and fling it over his horns and eyes. 

This not only marred him, but detained him long 
wreaking his vengeance on l\\e eo^\., Vciv^Vkft Vix^ «ll to 

pieces with his feet and\iOins,\»5K^iv^\Vlat ti.^^\\.<2^ xafe. 

By this time I had reacYied hl VtSVo^ At^^ m ^^ V^^'^^ 
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the tiirigs of which hung down within reach. I seized 
on two or three of these, wrung them together like a 
rope, and by the assistance of that, swung myself over 
the hedge. Still I slackened not my pace, knowing that 
the devil was in the beast, and that nothing but blood 
would allay his fury. Accordingly, it was not long till I 
saw him plunging in the hedge ; and through it he came. 

I now perceived a fine sheet of water on my left, 
about a mile broad, I knew not whether a lake or river, 
never having been in those bounds before. I made to- 
wards it with all my remaining energy, which was not 
great. I cleared many common stone- walls in my course, 
but these proved no obstacles to my pursuer, and before 
I reached the lake, he came so close upon me, that I 
was obliged to fling my hat in his face, and as he for- 
tunately took that for my head, it served him a good 
while to crush it in pieces, so that I made to the lake and 
plunged in. At the very first, I dived and swam under 
water as long as I could keep my breath, assured that 
my enemy would lose all traces of me then ; but, when I 
came to the surface, I found him puffing within two yards 
of me. I was in such horror, that I knew not what to 
do, for I found he could swim twice as fast as I could ; 
so I dived again, but my breath being gone, I could not 
remain below, and whenever I came to the surface, there 
was he. 

If I had had the smallest reasoning faculty left, or had 
once entertained a thought of resistance, I might easily 
have known that I was now perfectly safe. The beast 
could not harm me. Whenever he made a push at me, 
his head went below the water, which confounded him. 
My perturbation was so extreme, that I was on the point 
of perishing from exhaustion, before I perceived this to 
be the case. When, however, I did observe it, I took 
courage, seized him by the tail, clomb upon his back, 
and then rode in perfect safety. 

I never got a more complete and satisi!acloi'^ xe^«^%'i 
of an enemy, not even over the SpaiuaVi Ptote^at»«sA 
that was complete enough ; but her.e l\\ad tvoXVycv^ \.o ^^ 
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but to sit exulting on the monster's back, while he ke] 
wallowing and struggling in the waves. I then took no 
penknife, and stabbed him deliberately over the who 
body, letting out his heart's blood. He took this vei 
much amiss, but he had now got enough of blood arouc 
him, and began to calm himself. I kept my seat neve 
theless, to make all sure, till his head sunk below tl 
water, while his huge hinder parts turned straight u] 
most, and I left him floating away like a huge buoy th; 
had lost its anchor. 



" Now, Doctor, gin a' tales be true, yours is nae le 
that is certain," said my mother, at the conclusion < 
this narration ; *' but I want some explanations — it's 
grand story, but I want to tak the consequences ahir 
wi' me. What did the Queen o* Spain wi' a' the oin 
ment you left wi' her ? I'm thinking there wad be son 
strange scenes about that Court for a while." 

** Why, Margaret, to say the truth, the elixir was n< 
used in such a way as might have been expected. Ti 
truth appeared afterwards to have been this : The Kir 
had at that time resolved on that ruinous, and then vei 
unpopular war, about what was called the Family Con 
pact ; and finding that the clergy, and a part of tl 
principal nobility, were in opposition to it, and that, wit! 
out their concurrence, the war could not be prosecute 
with any effect, the Queen took this very politic method 
purchasing plenty of my divine elixir of attachment, ar 
giving them all a touch of it every one. The effect wa 
of course, instant, potent, and notorious ; and it is 
curious and incontestable fact, that the effects of th 
sprinkling have continued the mania of attachment amoi 
that class of Spain to this day." 

" And how came you on wi' your grand Countess 
Ye wad he a bonny f^ure gd.uti Yv^me «jgaiw to her plac 
half-naked, and like a ^loukM ctaw, m X\v^ \&^ ^^^> 
favourite animal to answer ^otV 
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'* That is rather a painful subject, Margaret — rather a 
painful subject. I never saw her again I I had lost iny 
coat and hat. I had lost all my money, which was in 
notes, in swimming and diving. I had lost my carriage 
and horses, and I had lost my good name, which was 
worst of all ; for from that day forth, I was branded and 
shunned as a necromancer. The abrupt and extraordhi- 
ary changes in the lady's sentiments had not escaped her 
own notice, while the distraction of the animals on the 
transference of the enchanted scarf to them, confirmed 
her worst suspicions, that I was a dealer in unlawful arts, 
and come to gain possession of herself and fortune, by 
the most infiBimous measures ; and as I did not choose to 
come to an explanation with her on that subject, I 
escaped as quietly from the district as possible. 

''It surely can be no sin to dive into the hidden 
mysteries of nature, particularly those of plants and 
flowers. Why, then, have I been punished as never 
pharmacopolist was punished before; can you tell me 
that, Margaret?" 

" Indeed, can I — weel enough — Doctor. Other men 
have studied the qualities o' yirbs to assist nature ; but ye 
have done it only to pervert nature, — and I hope you 
hae read your sin in your punishment." 

'' The very sentiment that my heart has whispered to 
me a thousand times ! It indeed occurred to me, whilst 
skulking about on my escape after the adventure with 
the Countess ; but it was not until farther and still more 
bitter experience of the dangerous effects of my secret, 
that I could bring myself to destroy the maddening liquid. 
It had taken years of anxiety and labour to perfect a mix- 
tare, from which I anticipated the most beneficial results. 
The consequences which it drew upon me, although, at 
first, they promised to be all I could wish, proved in the 
end every way annoying, and often well nigh fatal, and I 
carefully consumed with fire every drop of the potion, 
and every scrap of writing, in which the pxogtesft ol >Xv^ 
diacoverybad been noted. I cannot myseVi iox^^X. \X\^ 
jmiBfaJ and tedious steps by which it was oXilaux^^. Kxv^ 
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even after all the disasters to which it has subjected 
— after the miserable wreck of all my high-pitched f 
bition, I cannot but feel a pride in the consciousn 
that I carry with me the knowledge of a secret ne 
before possessed by mortal man, which no one si 
learn from me» and which it is all but certain that n( 
after me will have perseverance enough, or genius, 
arrive at ?' 

The learned Doctor usually wound up the history 
an adventure with a sonorous conclusion like the abo 
the high- wrought theatrical tone of which, as it was 
comprehensible to his hearers, for the most part produ 
a wonderful effect. Looking upon the gaunt form of 
sage, I was penetrated with immeasurable reverence, ] 
though the fascination of his marvellous stories kept 
listening with eager curiosity while they lasted, I alw 
retired shortly after he ceased speaking, not being a 
to endure the august presence of so wise a personage 
he appeared to me to be. 

Many of his relations were still more marvellous tl 
those I have preserved ; but these are sufficient foi 
specimen, and it would be idle to pursue the Doct< 
hallucinations farther. All I can say about these adv 
tures of his is, that when I heard them first, I recei 
them as strictly true ; my mother believed them n: 
implicitly, and the Doctor related them as if he 
believed in the truth of them himself. But there w 
disputes every day between my mother and him ab 
the invention of the charm, the former always maintj 
ing that it was known to the chiefs of the gipsy tribes 
centuries bygone ; and as proofs of her position, 
cited Johnie Faa's seduction of the Earl of Cassil 
lady, so well known in Lowland song, and Hector K 
nedy's seduction of three brides, all of high quality, 
merely touching the palms of their hands, after which 
power could prevent any of them from following h 
She h'kewise told a very affecWxv^ ^Xot"^ ol «:cv ^'xeeedin 
beautiful girl, named SopVvy ^\owi, ^\vo \^^ '«^i*5s 
Bnd eloped after the g\psves, tVvoxx^ ^^ ^^^ ^«^' 
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changed a word with one of them. Iler father and 

unde followed, and found her with them in an old kiln on 

the water of Milk. Her head was wounded, bloody, and 

tied up with a napkin. Tliey had pawned all her good 

clothes, and covered her with rags, and though weeping 

with grief and despair, yet she refused to leave them. The 

man to whom she was attached had never asked her to go 

with him ; he even threatened her with death if she would 

not return with her father, but she continued obstinate, 

and was not suffered long to outlive her infatuation and 

disgrace. This story was a fact ; yet the Doctor held all 

these instances in utter contempt, and maintained his 

prerogative, as the sole and original inventor of the 

Euxia OF Love. 

There was not a doubt that the Doctor was skulking, 
and in terror of being apprehended for some misdemean- 
oor, an the time he was at Ettrick Manse ; and never 
one of us had a doubt that it was on account of some en- 
chantment. But I had reason to conclude, long afterwards, 
that his seclusion then, and all the latter part of his life, 
was owing to an unfortunate and fatal experiment in phar- 
macy, which deprived society of a number of valuable 
lives. The circumstances are related in a note to the 
third volume of Eustace's Pfumnacopceia, and it will there 
be seen that the description of the delinquent suits exact- 
ly with that of the Mabvellous Doctor. 



CHAP. XV. 

THE WITCHES OF TRAQUAIR. 



Thebb was once a young man, a native of Traquair, 
in the county of Peebles, whose name was Colin Hys- 
lop, and who suffered more by witchcraft, and \Vv^ v[\\e\- 
rention of supernatural beings, than aw^ xawv \ es«t 
beard of* 
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Traquair was a terrible place then ! There was a witch j.fe 3 
most in every hamlet, and a warlock here and there ti 
isides. There were no fewer than twelve witches in i^C^ 
ne straggling hamlet, called Taniel Burn, and five in ::;i 
ark Row. What a desperate place Traquair had been ':^ _j 

those days ! But there is no person who b so apt to ::^a^ 
7ershoot his mark as the Devil. He must be a great ii-._- 
ol in the main ; for, with all his supposed acuteness, he >^ 
ten runs himself into the most confounded blunders 
at ever the leader of an opposition got into the midst 
L Throughout all the annals of the human race, it is 
lanifest, that whenever he was aiming to do the most 
'il, he was uniformly employed in such a way as to 
ing about the most good ; and it seems to have been 
>, in a particular manner, in the case with wliich my 
le shall make the reader acquainted. 

The truth is that Popery was then on its last legs, and 
e Devil^ finding it (as then exercised) a very convenient 
id profitable sort of religion, exerted himself beyond 
easure to give its motley hues a little more variety ; 
id the making witches and warlocks, and holding noc- 
rnal revels with them, where every sort of devilry was 
:ercised, was at that time with him a favourite plan. It 
as also favourably received by the meaner sort of the 
)pulace. Witches gloried in their power, and warlocks 

their foreknowledge of events, and the energies of their 
3r. Women, beyond a certain age, when the plea- 
ires and hopes of youth delighted no more, flew to an 
tercourse with the unseen powers, asafibrdingan ex- 
tement of a higher and more terrible nature ; and men, 
hose tempers had been soured by disappointment and 

usage, betook themselves to the Prince of the Power 
' the Air, enlisting under his banner, in hopes of obtain- 
g revenge on their oppressors, or those against whom * 
eyhad conceived displeasure. However extravagant i 
is may appear, there is no doubt of the fact, that, in ^ 
)se days, the hopes oi aXWvKm^ som^ «vvws%\ss beyond ;t 
? reach of mere \iumaTvca9«^y^v^.^/\^^'a^x^^^^^^^^^- ' 

and wicked to atlemipXa atv^ «».cl5 ol X\x^ tsio^'w ^>sic*^ 
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al nature ; for hundreds acknowledged their principles, 
nd gloried in them, before the tribunals that adjudged 
hem to the stake, 

" I am now ftdrly under the power of witchcraft," said 
Ik>Un Hyslop, as he sat on the side of the Feathen Hill, 
vith his plaid drawn over his head, the tears running 
lown his brown manly cheek, and a paper marked with 
imcouth lines and figures in his hand, — ^* I am now fair. 
ly under the power of witchcraft, and must submit to my 
bte ; I am entangled, enchained, enslaved ; and the 
£Biult is all my own, for I have committed that degree of 
sin which my sainted and dying father assured me would 
subject me to the snares of my hellish neighbours and 
sworn adversaries. My pickle sheep have a' been be- 
witched, and a great part o' them have died dancing 
hornpipes and French curtillions. I have been changed, 
and ower again changed, into shapes and forms that I 
darena think of, £ur less name ; and a' through account 
of my ain sin. Hech ! but it is a queer thhig that sin ! 
It has sae mony inroads to the heart, and outlets by the 
senses, that we seem to live and breathe in it. And I 
camia trow that the Deil is the wyte of a* our sins 
Beither. Na, na ; black as he is, he canna be the cause 
ind the mover of a' our transgressions, for I find them 
often engendering and breeding in my heart as fast as 
maggots on tainted carrion ; and then it is out o' the 
)K>wer of man to keep them down. My father tauld me, 
that if aince I let the Deil get his little finger into ane o*^ 
my transactions, he wad soon hae his haill hand into them 
a'. Now I hae found it in eflFect, but not in belief ; for, 
from all that I can borrow frae Rob Kirkwood, the war- 
lock, and my aunty Nans, the wickedest witch in Chris- 
tendye, the Deil appears to me to be a geyan obliging 
chap. That he is wayward and fond o' sin, I hae nae 
doubt ; but in that he has mony neighbours. And then 
his great power over the senses and conditions of men, 
over the winds, the waters, and the element oi fbuxv^, \^ 
to me wcompreheDsible, and would tnaike YCvov ^"^"^^"^ 
liter a sort of vicegerent over the outsVVits wv^ xjcoxviN.^ 
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parts of nature, than an opponent to its lawful lord.^-Wbit 
then shall I do with this?" looking at the scroll; "shall 
I subscribe to the conditions, and enlist under his ban> 
ncr, or shall I not? O love, love ! were it not for thee, 
all the torments that Old Malioun and his followers could 
inflict, should not induce me to quit the plain path of 
Christianity. I)ut that disdainful, cruel, and lovely Bir- 
bara ! I must and will have her, thouj^h my repentance 
should be without measure and without end. So then 
it is settled 1 Here I will draw blood from my arm — ^blot 
out the sign of the cross with it, and form that of the 
crescent, and these other things, the meaning of which I 
do not know. — Halloo! What's that? Two beautifol 
deers, as I am a sinner, and one of them lame. What a 
prey for poor ruined Colin ! and fairly off the royal 
bounds, too. Now for it, Bawty, my flne dog I now for 
a clean chase ! A' the links o' the Feathen Wood winna 
hide them from your infallible nose, billy Bawty. Halloo t 
off you go 1 and now for the bow and the broad arrow 
at the head slap ! — What I ye winna hunt a foot-length 
after them, will ye no? Then, Bawty, there's some mair 
mischief in the wind for me 1 I see what your frighted 
looks tell mc. That they dinna leave the scent of other 
deers in their track, but ane that terrifies you, andmdies 
your blood creep. It is hardly possible, ane wad think, 
that witches could assume the shapes of these bonny 
harmless creatures ; but their power has come to sic a 
height hereabouts, that nae man alive can tell what they 
can do. There's my aunt Nans has already turned me 
into a gait, tlicn to a gainder, and last of a' into a three- 
legged stool ! 

**I am a ruined man, Bawty ! your master is a ruined 
man, and a lost man, that's far waur. He has sold him- 
self for love to one beautiful creature, the comeliest of all 
the human race. And yet that beautiful creature must 
be a witch, (;lse how could a' the witches o' Traquair gie 
ino possession o' hctV 

" Let me consider aw^\ caVwWci. "^ow , ws^'v«^ 
ilicy are dcceiv'ing me — «ot vWl'a V\v^ivt t>Nawi\«\«^ 
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[>po8ing they can never put me in possession of her, 
m I hae brought myself into a fine scrape. How ter- 
le a thought this is ! Let me see ; is all over ? Is 
s scroll signed and sealed ; and am I wholly given up 
this unknown and untried destiny ?" (Opens his scroll 
th trembling agitation, and looks over it.) No, thanks 
the Lord of the universe, I am yet a Christian. The 
>8S stands uncancelled, and there is neither sign nor 
;>erscription in my blood. How did this happen ? I 
1 the blood drawn — the pen filled — and the scroll laid 
L Let me consider what was it that prevented me ? 
Le deers ? It was, indeed, the two comely deers. 
hat a strange intervention this is I Ah ! these were no 
K;hes ! but some good angels, or happy fays, or guar- 
n spirits of the wild^ sent to snatch an abused youth 
m destruction. Now, thanks be to Heaven^ though 
)r and reduced to the last extremity, I am yet a free 
n, and in my Maker's hand. My resolution is changed 
my prombe is broken, and here I give this mystic 
3li to the winds of the glen. 

" Alas, alas ! to what a state sin has reduced me ! 
w shall I be tortured by night, and persecuted by day ; 
mged into monstrous shapes, torn by cats, pricked by 
isible bodkins, my heart racked by insufferable pangs 
love, until I either lose my reason, and yield to the 
adful conditions held out to me, or abandon all hope 
earthly happiness, and yield up my life. Oh, that I 
re as free of sin as that day my father gave me his last 
ssing! then might I withstand all their charms and 
:hantments. But that I will never be. So as I have 
wed so must I drink. These were his last words to 
, which I may weel remember : — * You will have many 
smies of your soul to contend with, my son ; for your 
jrest relations are in compact with the devil ; and as 
y have hated and persecuted me, so will they hate 
I persecute you ; and it will only be by repeating your 
yers eyening and morning, and keeping a cow^eVetkR.^ 
i of all offence towards God and towards maw, \Jeva\. 
can hope to escape the snares that mW \ie \a\d. ^^^ 

p 2 
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you. But the good angels from tbe presence of tl 
Almighty will, perhaps, guard my poor orphan boy, an 
protect him from the counsels of the wicked/ 

" Now, in the first place, I have never prayed at all 
and, in the second place, I have sinned so much, that 
have long ago subjected myself to their snares, and give 
myself up for lost. What will become of me ? flight 
in vain, for they can fly through the air, and follow n 
wherever I go. And then, Barbara, — O that lovely ar 
bewitching creature ! in leaving her I would leave life ai 
saul behind !" 

After this long and troubled soliloquy, poor Colin bur 
into tears, and wished himself a dove or a sparrow-haw] 
or an^ eagle, to fly away and be seen no more ; but, i 
either case, to have bonny Barbara for his mate. At th 
instant Bawty began to cock up his ears, and turn h 
head first to the one side and then to the other ; ant 
when Colin looked up, he beheld two hares cowerir 
away from a bush behind him. There was nothing thi 
Colin was so fond of as a chase. He sprung up, pursue 
the hares, and shouted to his dog. Halloo, halloo ! N( 
■ Bawty would not pursue them a foot, but whenever l 
came to the place where he had seen them, and put h 
nose to the ground, ran back, hanging his tail, and uttei 
ing short barks, as he was wont to do when attacked b 
witches in the night. Colin's hair rose up on his heac 
for he instantly suspected that the two hares were Robi 
Kirkwood and his aunt Nans, watdhing his motions, an 
the fulfilment of his promise to them. Colin was horr 
fled, and knew not what to do. He did not try to pra} 
for he could not ; but he wished in his heart that his fs 
ther's dying prayer for him had been heard. 

He rose, and hastened away in the direction contrar 
to that the hares had taken, as may well be supposed 
and as he jogged along, in melancholy mood, he was awai 
of two damsels who approached him slowly and cautiously 
They were clothed ui wYivle, mXVv^xloads on their heads 
and, on their near apptoacYi, C>^tk^«t<i««^^^^^^Na' 
them was lame, atxd ihe ol\v^t s»\xvVO^^^'^'«^l ^^>« 
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The two comely hinds that had come upon him so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, and had prevented him, at the 
very decisive moment, from selling his salvation for sen- 
sual enjoyment, instantly came over Colin's awakened 
recollection, and he was struck with indescribable awe. 
Bawty was a£Pected somewhat in the same maimer with 
his master. The dismay he manifested was different from 
that inspired by the attacks of witches and warlocks ; he 
crept close to the ground, and turning his face half away 
from the radiant objects, uttered a sort of stifled mur- 
mur, as if moved both by respect and fear. Colin per- 
ceived, from these infaUible symptoms, that the beings 
with whom he was now coming in contact were not the 
subjects of the Power of Darkness. 

He therefore threw his plaid over his shoulder in the 
trae shepherd style, took his staff below his left arm, so 
that his right hand might be at liberty to lift his bonnet 
when the fair damsels accosted him, and, not choosing to 
advance direct upon them, he paused at a respectful dis- 
tance, straight in their path. When they came within a 
few paces of him, they turned gently from the path, as if 
to pass bim on the left side, but all the while kept their 
bright eyes fixed on him, and whispered to each other. 
Colin was grieved that so much comeliness should pass 
by without saluting them, and kept his regretful eyes 
steadily on them. At length they paused, and one of 
them called in a sweet but solemn voice, ** Ah, Colin 
Hyslop, Colin Hyslo)) ! you are on the braid way for des- 
truction." 

" How do you ken that, madam ?" returned Colin. 
" Do you ca' the road up the Kirk Rigg the braid way to 
destruction." 

" Ay, up the rigg or down the rigg, cross the rigg or 
round the rigg, all is the same for you, Colin. You are 
a lost man ; and it is a great pity. One single step far- 
ther on the path you are now treading, and all is over." 
** What wad ye hae me to do, sweet rcv«Ld«wv*> \^^w^ 

ye bae me to stand still and starve here oiv V\\<i t\<y*i\\ ^ 
the Kirk Rigg ?" 
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" Better starve in a dungeon than take the steps you 
are about to take. You were at a witch and warlock 
meeting yestreen/' 

''It looks like as gin you had been there too, madano, 
that you ken sae weel." 

*^ Yes, I was there, but under concealment, and not 
for the purpose of making any such vows and promises as 
you made. O wretched Colin Hyslop, what is to become 
of you I" 

'* I did naething, madam, but what I couldna help ; 
and my heart is sair for it the day." 

** Can you lay your hand on that heart and say so ?** 

^* Yes, I can, dear madam, and swear to it too." 

" Then follow us down to this little green knowe, and 
account to us the circumstances of your life, and I will 
inform you of a secret I heard yestreen." 

'^ Aha, madam, but yon is a fairy ring, and I hae got- 
ten sae mony cheats wi' changelings, that I hae muckle 
need to be on my guard. However, things can hardly 
be waur wi' me. Lead on, and I shall e'en follow." 

The two female figures walked before him to a fairy 
knowe, on the top of the Feathen Hill, and sat down, 
with their faces towards him, till he recounted the inci- 
dents of his life, the outlme of which was this :•— <His 
father was a sincere adherent of the Reformers, and a 
good Christian ; but poor Colin was born at Taniel-Bum, 
in the midst of Papists and witches ; and the nearest re- 
lation he had, a maternal aunt, was the leading witch of 
the neighbourhood. Consequently, Colin was nurtured 
in sin, and inured to iniquity, until all the kindly and 
humane principles of his nature were erased, or so much 
distorted, as to appear like their very opposites ; and 
when this was accomplished, his wicked aunt, and her 
associate hags, judging him fairly gained, and without 
the pale of redemption, began to exercise cantrips, the 
most comical, and at the same time^ the most refined in 
cruelty, at his expense ; aivd al \etv^l\\, on being assured 
of every earthly enjoyment, \ie eiv^aigj^^ \.o V*«v ^JcvaxiV^- 
Jish community, only ctavmg \.\vxee ^«:^^ Vi ^Va.^-^ ^«a 
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aysteries, before he should bleed himself, and, with the 
dood extracted from his veins, extinguish the sign of 
he cross, and thereby renounce his hope in mercy, and 
ikewise make some hieroglyphics of strange shapes and 
nysterious efficacy, and finally subscribe his name to the 
ffhole. 

When the relation was finished, one of the lovely 
mditors said, — ** You are a wicked and abandoned per* 
Jon, Colin Hyslop. But you were reared up in iniquity, 
ind know no better ; and the mercy of Heaven is most 
readily extended to such. You have, besides, some 
^ood points in your character still ; for you have told us 
(he truth, however much to your own disadvantage." 

" Aha, madam I How do you ken sae weel that I hae 
been telling you a' the truth ?' 

" I know all concerning you better than you do your- 
seli There is little, very little, of a redeeming nature 
in your own history ; but you had an upright and devout 
^er, and the seed of the just may not perish for ever. 
t have been young, and now am old, yet have I nev^r 
ieen the good man forsaken, nor his children cast out as 
vagabonds in the land of their Others." 

** Ah, na, na, madam ! ye canna be auld. It is im- 
K)8sible I But goodness kens ! there are sad changelings 
low-a-days. I have seen an auld wrinkled wife bloom- 
3g o'emight like a cherub." 

" Colin, you are a fool ! And folly in youth leads to 
lisery in old age. But I am your friend, and you have not 
Qother on earth this night but myself and my sister here, 
ad one more. Pray, will you keep this little vial, and 
rink it for my sake ?" 

" Will it no change me, madam ?" 

" Yes, it will." 

" Then I thank you ; but will have nothing to do 
ith it. I have had enow of these kind o' drinks in 
ly life." 

'* But suppose it change you for the beUei 'i ^sx^^^vt 
change you to a new creature ?" 
" Weel, suppose it should, what wV\Vt\\a\, cxc^twxeXi^ 



«i 
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Tell me that first. Will it no be a fox, nor a gainder, 
nor a bearded gait, nor — nor — a three-legged stool, which > 
is no a creatare ava ?" 

'^ Ah, Colin, Colin !" exclaimed she, smiling throngh 
tears, "your own wickedness and unbelief gave the 
agents of perdition power over you. It is that power 
which I wish to counteract. But I wUl tell you nothing 
more. If you will not take this little yial, and drink it, 
for my sake,-*-why, then, let it alone, and follow your 
own course.*' 

*' O dear madam ! ye ken little thing about me. I 
was only joking wi' you, for the sake o' hearing your 
sweet answers. For were that bit glass fu' o' rank poison, 
and were it to turn me intil a taed or a worm, I wad drink 
it aff at your behest. I hae been sae little accustomed 
to hear aught serious or fnendly, that my very heart 
clings to you as it wad do to an angel coming down firae 
heaven to save me. Ay, and ye said something kind 
and respectfu' about my auld father too. That's what I 
hae been as little used to. Ah, but he was a douce 
man ! Wasna he, mem ? — Drink that bit bottle o' liquor 
for your sake ! Od, I wish it were fu' to the brim, and 
that's no what it is by twa-thirds." 

'* Ay, but it has this property, Colin, that drinking 
will never exhaust it ; and the langer you drink it, the 
sweeter it will become." 

" Say you sae ? Then here's till ye. We'll see whether 
drinking winna exhaust it or no." 

Colin set the vial to his lips, with intent of draining it ; 
but the first portion that he swallowed made him change 
his countenance, and shudder from head to heel. 

** Ah ! sweeter did you say, madam ? by the faith ot 
my heart, it has muckle need ; for siccan a potion for 
bitterness never entered the mouth of mortal man. Oh, 
I am ruined, poisoned, and undone 1" 

With that poor Colin drew his plaid over his head, fell 
Bat on his face, and wept bitterly ^ while his two comely 
visitants withdrew, smWiivg al t\ift e^wciCCBa ol ^^vt \sfiia- 
sion. As they went down by l\v^ sAa oil VJ^v^ ^«»Sc«5 
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d« the one said to the other, *' Did you not perceive 
)f that infatuated community haunting this poor hap- 
routh to destruction? Let us go and hear their 
ties, that we may the better counteract them." 
ley skimmed over the lea fields, and, in a thicket of 
bles, briers, and nettles, they found — not two hares, 
lie identical Rob Kirk wood, the warlock, and Colin s 
Nans, in close and unholy consultation. This bush 
ften been pointed out to me as the scene of that 
)rable meeting. It perhaps still remains at the side 
little hollow, nigh to the east comer of the Feathen 
r fields ; and the spots occupied by the witch and 
ck, without a green shrub on them, are still as visi- 
I on the day they left them. The two sisters, hav* 
bosen a disguise that, like Jack the Giant- Killer's 
>f darkness, completely concealed them, heard the 
'ing dialogue, from beginning to end. 
Ummer, I trow the prize is won. I saw his arm 
; the red blood streaming ; the scroll in the one 
and the pen in the other." 
le's ours ! he's ours !" 
Ie*s nae mair yours." 
Ve'U ower the kirkstyle, and away wi' him !" 

liked not the appearance of yon two pale hinds at 
I moment. I wish the fruit of all our pains be not 

from us when ready for our lord and master s 
How he will storm and misuse us if tida has be^ 

V^hat of the two hmds ? What of them, I say ? I 
y see blood. It is a beautiful thing blood." 
'hou art as gross as flesh and blood itself, and hast 
ig in thee of the true sublimity of a supernatural 
I love to scale the thundercloud ; to ride on the 
»st billow of the storm ; to roost by the cataract, or 
the anthem of hell at the gate of heaven. But 
ielightest to see blood, — rank, reelung, and b^iefvA 
ian blood. What pleasure is in that, Aotaid?' 
umpb/ Hike to see Christian blood, \iO¥iftoiivcNet, 
f Jad, kimmer~4t bodes luck." 
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" It bodes that thou art a mere block, Rob Kirk- « 
wood ! but it is needless to upbraid thee, senseless ai ■ 
thou art. Listen then to me : — It has been our master'i |: 
charge to us these seven years to gain that goodly strip- \ 
ling, my nephew ; and you know that you and I engaged | 
to accomplish it ; if we break that engagement, woe unto ) 
us ! Our master bore a grudge at his father ; but be ^ 
particularly desires the son, because he knows that, coukl { 
we gain him, all the pretty girls of the parish would flock ^ 
to our standard. — But Robin Kirkwood, I say, Robin . 
Ku-kwood, what two white birds are these always hopping , 
around us ? I dinna like their looks unco weel. See, ; 
the one of them is lame too ; and they seem to haye t i 
language of their own to one another. Let us leave this 
place, Robin ; my heart is quaking like an aspen." 

** Let them hap on. What ill can wee bits o' birdies 
do till us ? Come, let us try some o' yon cantrips our 
master learned us. Grand sport yon^ Nans I** 

'' Robin, did not you see that the birds hopped three 
times round us ! I am afraid we are charmed to the 
spot." 

** Never mind, auld fool, it's a very good spot. — Some 
of our cantrips I some of our cantrips !" 

What cantrips they performed is not known ; but on 
that day fortnight, the two were found still sitting in the 
middle of the bush, the two most miserable and disgust- 
ing figures that ever shocked humanity. Their cronies 
came with a hurdle to take them home ; but Nans expir- 
ed by the way, uttering wild gibberish and blasphemy, 
and Rob Kirkwood died soon after he got home. The 
last words he uttered were, ** Plenty o' Christian blood 
soon ! It will be running in streams ! — ^in streams I — iu 
streams I" 

We now return to Colin, who, freed of his two greatest 
adversaries, now spent his time in a state bordering on 
happiness, compared with the life he had formerly led. 
He wept much, staid on lYve\iSL\\i^ Vvvov^^V^^wid pondered 

deeply on something Tio\ioA^ Vciewi ^\aX.^ wANX^^Xj^- 

lieved he did not know NveWYivxna^^^- ^^i^^'^xswVs' 
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r head and ears in love ; which may account for 

ing in man, however ridiculous. He was in love 

larbaca Stewart, an angel in loveliness as well as 

; but she had hitherto shunned a young man so 

te and unfortunate in his connexions. To her re- 

of his suit were attributed Colin 's melancholy and 

tent from society ; and it might be partly the cause, 

re were other matters that troubled his inmost soul. 

r since he had been visited by the two mysterious 

he had kept the vial close in his bosom, and had 

of the bitter potion again and again. He felt a 

within him, a certain renovation of his nature, and 

train of thoughts, to which he was an utter stran- 

st he cherished tl^em, tasting oftener and oftener 

of bitterness, and always, as he drank, the liquor 

ed in quantity. 

le in this hdf-resigned, half-desponding state, he 
»d once more to visit Barbara. He thought to 
' that he would go and see her, if but to take fare- 
' her; for he resolved not to h|Lrass so dear a 
e with a suit which was displeasing to her. But, 
itter surprise, Barbara received him kindly. His 
d look made a deep impression on her ; and, on 
leave, he found that she had treated him with as 
avour as any virtuous maiden could display. 
;herefore went home rather too much uplifted in 
rhich his old adversaries, the witches, perceived, 
ring laid all their snares open to entrap him, they 
: prevailed, and he returned in the moment of 
tion, to his old courses. The day after, as he 
at to the hill, he whistled and sung, — for he durst 
ink, — ^tiU, behold, at a distance, he saw his two 
monitors approaching. He was confounded and 
for he found his heart was not right for the en- 
r ; so he ran away with all his might, and hid him- 
the Feathen Wood. 

oon as he was alone, he took tVie i^\v\aX ^otci\vv& 
wjd, wondering, beheld that the bitlet >M^v^ '^^a 
all to a few drops, although the g^a&s y»^ xvwVj 
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full when he last dejposited it in his bosom. He set it 
eagerly to his lips, lest the last remnant should have es- 
caped him ; but never was it so bitter as now ; his very 
heart and spirit failed him, and, trembling, he lay down 
and wept. He tried again to drain out the dregs of his 
cup of bitterness ; but still, as he drank, it increased in 
quantity, and became more and more palatable ; and he 
now continued the task so eagerly, that in a few days it 
was once more nearly full. 

The two lovely strangers coming now often in his 
mhid, he regretted running from them, and longed to see 
them again. So, going out, he sat down within the fairy 
ring^ on the top of the Feathen Hill, with a sort of pre- 
sentiment that they would appear to him. Accordingly, 
it was not long till they made their appearance, but still 
at a distance, as if travelling along the kirk-road. Colin, 
perceiving that they were going to pass, without looking 
his way, thought it his duty to wait on them. He hasted 
across the moor, and met them ; nor did they now shun 
him. The one, that was lame now addressed him, while 
she who had formerly accosted him, and presented him 
with the vial, looked shy, and kept a marked distance, 
which Colin was exceedingly sorry for, as he loved her 
best. The other examined him sharply concerning all 
his transactions since they last met. He acknowledged 
every thing candidly — the great folly of which he had 
been guilty, and likewise the great terror he was in of 
being changed into some horrible bestial creature, by the 
bitter drug they had given him. " For d ye ken, madam," 
said he, ** I fand the change beginning within, at the 
very core o' the heart, and spreading aye outward and 
outward, and I lookit aye every minute when my hands 
and my feet wad change into clutes ; for I expeckit nae 
less than to have another turn o' the gait, or some waur 
thing, kenning how weel I deserved it. And when I saw 
that I keepit my right proportions, I grat for my ain 
irickedness, that had beioxe s\x\>^ecX^^ \si^ x.^ «vich unhal- 
Jowed influence." 

The two sisters now \ooYed Xo ea-cV o-CaKt.^sA. t^\\« 
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benevolence ibone through the smiles with which 
ok was accompanied. The lame one said, " Did I 
jr, sister, that there was some hope ?" She then 
a sight of his vial, which he took from his bosom. 
It into her hands; and when she had viewed it 
lly» she returned it, without any injunction ; but 
from her own bosom a medal of pure gold, which 
d to have been dipped in blood, she fastened it round 
;k with a chain of steel. " As long as you keep that 
nd use it," said she, "the other will never be taken 
ou, and with these two you may defy all the Powers 
kness." 

soon as Colin was alone, he surveyed his purple 
with great earnestness, but could make nothing 
there was a mystery in the characters and figures 
he could not in the least comprehend ; yet he kept 
it had happened closely concealed; and walked 

3 witches now found that he was lost to their com- 
y, and, enraged beyond measure at being deprived 
:h a prize, which they had judged fairly their own, 
' which their master was so desirous, they now laid 

to destroy him. 

in went down to the Castle one night to see Barbara 
rt, who talked to him much of religion and of the 
; but of these things Colin knew very little. He 
ed, however, jto go with her to the house of prayer 

the Popish chapel, where he had once been a most 
rent auditor, but to the Reformed church, which 
)egan to divide the parish, and the pastor of which 

devout man. 

taking leave of Barbara, and promising to attend 
1 the following Sabbath, a burst of eldrich laughter 
close by, and a voice, with a hoarse and giggling 
1, exclaimed, '* No sae fast, canny lad — ^no sae fast. 
i will maybe be a whipping o' cripples afore that 
)e played." 

bora consigned tbem both to the caie oi l\i« fcA- 
' with great fervency, wondering how t\iei CW3\^ 
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have been watched and overheard in such a place. Gdin 
trembled from head to foot, for he knew the laugh too , 
well to be that of Maude Stott, the leading witch of the 
Traquair gang, now that his aunt was removed. He had 
no sooner crossed the Quair, than, at the junction of a 
little streamlet, called to this day the Satyr Sike, he wan 
set upon by a countless number of cats, which surrounded 
him, making the most infernal noises, and putting them- 
selves into the most threatening attitudes. For a good 
while they did not touch him, but leaped around him, 
often as high as his throat, screaming most furiously; 
but at length his faith fsdled him, and he cried out in 
utter despair. At that moment, they all closed upon 
him, some round his neck, some round his legs, and 
some endeavouring to tear out his heart and bowels. At 
length one or two that came in contact with the medal in 
his bosom fled away, howling most fearfully, and did not 
return. Still he was in great jeopardy of being instantly 
torn to pieces ; on which he flung himself flat on his 
face in the midst of his devouring enemies, and invoked 
a sacred name. That moment he felt partial relief, as 
if some one were driving them off one by one, and on 
raising his head, he beheld his lovely lame visitant of the 
mountains, driving these infernals off with a white wand, 
and mocking their threatening looks and vain attempts to 
return. . " Off with you, poor infatuated wretches !" 
cried she : '* Minions of perdition, off to your abodes of 
misery and despair ! Where now is your boasted whip- 
ping of cripples ? See if one poor cripple cannot whip 
you all I" 

By this time the monsters had all taken their flight, 
save one, that had fastened its talons in Colin ^s left side, 
and was making a last and desperate effort to reach his 
vitals ; but he, being now freed from the rest, lent it a 
blow with such good-will, as made it speedily desist, and 
fly tumbling and mewing down the brae. He shrewdly 
guessed who this mveletale a&^a^tvX. ^^&. Nor was he 
mistaken ; for next day Maxide ^VoU n«^\ivsv% vs^«^«®. 
on account of a broken Wmb, axydi aeN^i?^ q^ \«jt «ssk« 
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1 great torment, having been struck by the white 
the Lady of the Moor. 

the great Master Fiend, seeing now that his 
ies were all baffled and outdone, was enraged be- 
ounds, and set himself with all his wit, and with 
power, to be revenged on poor Colin. As to his 
no one disputed it; but his wit and ingenuity 
appear to me to be very equivocal. He tried to 
Colin s humble dwelling that same night, in sundry 
shapes ; but many of the villagers perceived a 
form, clothed in white, that kept watch at his 
ntil the morning twilight. The next day, he 
1 him on the hill in the form of a great shaggy 
)und, infected with madness ; but finding his utter 
J to touch him, he uttered a howl that made all 
s quake, and, like a flash of lightning, darted into 
An Banks. 

next set himself to procure Colin s punishment 
T means, namely, by the hands of Christian men, 
f way now left for him. He accordingly engaged 
issaries to inform against him to holy Mother 
, as a warlock and necromancer. The crown and 
irch had at that time joined in appointing judges 
) difficult and interesting questions. The quorum 
ed to seven, consisting of the King s Advocate, 
equal number of priests and laymen, all of them 
sition to the principles of the Reformation^ which 
that time obnoxious at court> Colin was seized, 
;d, and lodged in prison at Peebles ; and never 
;re such clamour and discontent in Strathquair. 
)ung women wept, and tore their hair, for the 
St lad in the valley ; their mothers scolded ; and 
men scratched their grey polls, bit their lips, and 
id quiescent, but were at length compelled to join 
ibination. 

I's trial came on ; and his accusers being sum- 
as witnesses against him, it may ^e^\i^ "SvjL^f^^sJSRA. 
^e chance he had of escaping, es^e^A^l ^s» >icvft 
ivid Beatoun sat that day as ^u^^e, ^ ^^^«^^ 

Q 2 
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and bigoted Papist. There were many things proven 
against poor Colin, — ^as much as would have been at one 
time sufficient to bring all the youth of Traquair to the 
stake. 

For instance, three sportsmen swore, that they had 
started a large he-fox in the Feathen Wood, and, after 
pursuing him all the way to Glenrath-hope, with horses 
and hounds, on coming up, they found Colin Hyslop 
lying panting in the midst of the hounds, and caressing 
and endeavouring to pacify them. It was farther deponed, 
that he had been discovered in the shape of a huge gan- 
der sitting on eggs ; and in the shape of a three-legged 
stool^ which, on being tossed about and overturned, as 
three-legged stools are apt to be, had groaned, and given 
other symptoms of animation, by which its identity with 
Colin Hyslop was discovered. 

But when they came to the story of a he-goat, which 
had proceeded to attend the service in the chapel of St 
John the Evangelist, and which said he-goat proved to be 
the unhappy delinquent, Beatoun growled with rage and 
indignation, and said, that such a d(^ deserved to sufFei 
death by a thousand tortures, and to be excluded from 
the power of repentance by the instant infliction of them. 
The most of the judges were not, however, satisfied ol 
the authenticity of this monstrous story, and insisted on 
examining a great number of witnesses, both young and 
old, many of whom happened to be quite unconnected 
with the horrid community of the Traquair witches 
Among the rest, a girl, named Tibby Frater, w^as exam- 
ined about that, as well as the three-legged stool ; anc 
her examination may here be copied verbatim. Th< 
querist, who was a cunning man, began as follows : — 

" Were you in St John's Chapel, Isabel, on the Sun 
day after Easter ?*' 

" Yes." 

" Did you there see a man changed into a he-goat ?" 

" I saw a gait in iVve cVvapeV \)a«X ^'^'* 

*' Did he, as has been dec\Me^,^eftm\xv\ftTv\.«ci«\sX»:e 

ing divine worship?* 
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" He was playing some pranks. But what else could 
you expect of a gait ?" 
" Please to describe what you saw." 
'* Ck>, he was just rampauging about, and dinging folk 
ower. The clerk and the sacristan ran to attack him, 
but he soon laid them baith prostrate. Mess John pray- 
ed against him, in Latin, they said, and tried to lay him, 
as if he had been a deil ; but he never heedit that, and 
just rampit on." 

Did he ever come near or molest you in the chapel ?" 
Ay, he did that." 
*' What did he do to you ?— describe it all." 
" Oo, he didna do that muckle ill, after a' ; but if it 
was the poor young man that was changed. Til warrant 
he had nae hand in it, for dearly he paid the kain. Ere 
long there were fifty staves raised against him, and he was 
beaten tiU there was hardly life left in him." 

** And what were the people's reasons for believing that 
this he-goat and the prisoner were the same." 

" He was found a' wounded and bruised the next 
day. But, in truth, I believe he never denied these 
changes wrought on him, to his intimate friends ; but we 
a' ken weel wha it was that effected them. Od help you ! 
ye little ken how we are plaguit and harassed down 
yonder-abouts, and what scathe the country suffers, by 
the emissaries o' Satan I If there be any amang you 
that ken the true marks o' the beast, you will discern 
plenty o* them here-about, amang some that hae been 
witnessing against this poor abused and unfortunate young 
man." 

The members of the community of Satan were now 
greatly astounded. Their eyes gleamed with the desire 
of vengeance, and they gnashed their teeth on the mai- 
den. But the buzz ran through the assembly against 
them, and execrations were poured from every comer of 
the crowded court. Cries of — ** Plenty o' proof o* what. 
Tibbx has said !"—** Let the saddle be \a\A oiv VXv^ tv^X 
horse r-^" Down wi' the plagues o' t\ve \a.Tv(iV' «cv^ 
nrntysuch exclamations, were sent foxtYi \)Y XXie ^'ao^ 
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people of Traquair. They durst not meddle with tt 
witches at home, because, when any thing was done 1 
disoblige them, the sheep and catUe were seized wil 
new and frightful distempers, the corn and barley wei 
shaken, aUd the honest people themselves quaked und« 
agues, sweatings, and great horrors of mind. But no 
that they had them all collected in a court of justice, tut 
were all assembled themselves, and holy men presen 
they hoped to bring the delinquents to due punishmei 
at last. Beatoun, however, seemed absolutely bent c 
the destruction of Colin, allegmg, that the depravity 
his heart was manifest in every one of his actions durii 
the periods of his metamorphoses, even although he hii 
self had no share in effecting these metamorphoses ; 1 
therefore sought a verdict against the prisoner, as d 
also the King's Advocate. Sir James Stuart of Traqua 
however, rose up, and spoke with great eloquence ai 
energy in favour of his vassal, and insisted on having 1: 
accusers tried face to face with him, when, he had i 
doubt, it would be seen on which side the sorcery hi 
been exercised. " For I appeal to your honourable jud| 
ments," continued he, **if any man would transform bir 
self into a fox, for the sake of being hunted to death, ai 
torn into pieces by hounds ? Neither, I think, would ar 
any person choose to translate himself into a gander, f 
the purpose of bringing out a few worthless gosling! 
But, above all, I am morally certain, that no living m« 
would turn himself into a three-legged stool, for no oth 
purpose but to be kicked into the mire, as the eviden 
shows this stool to have been. And as for a very han 
some youth turning himself into a he-goat, in order 
exhibit his prowess in outbraving and beating the men 
the whole congregation, that would be a suppositi( 
equally absurd. But as we have a thousand instances 
honest men being affected and injured by spells and e 
c/iantments, I give it as my ^roi opinion, that this youi 
man has been abused grieNoxx^^ \Tv\)BC>s\xiasv\v«,^\A\.V 
these his accusers, airaid ol e^^o^wte V^cviwvj^Vx^ ^^^> 
are trying in this way to ^uX Yvvm ^o^^" 
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r James's speech was received with murmurs of ap. 
se through the whole crowded court : but the princi- 
udge continued obstinate, and made a speech in 
r. Being a man of a most austere temperament, and 
oody-minded as obstinate, he made no objections to 
seizing of the youth's accusers, and called to the offi- 
to guard the door ; on which the old sacristan of 
luair remarked aloud, "By my faith in the holy 
stle John, my lord governor, you must be quick in 
' seizures ; for an ye gie but the witches o' Traquair 
minutes, ye will hae naething o' them but moorfowls 
paitricks blattering about tbe rigging o' the kirk ; 
a^ the offishers ye hae will neither catch nor keep 

hey were, however, seized and incarcerated. The 
i lasted for three days, at which the most amazing 
'ds attended ; for the evidence was of the most ex- 
dinary nature ever elicited, displaying such a system 
ablerie, malevolence^ and unheard-of wickedness, as 
r came to light in a Christian land. Seven women 
two men were found guilty, and condemned to be 
t at the stake ; and several more would have shared 
ame fate, had the private marks, which were then 
)nghly and perfectly known, coincided with the evi- 
e produced. This not having been the case, they 
banished out of the Scottish dominions, any man 
I at liberty to shoot them, if found there under any 
9 whatever, after sixty-one hours from that date, 
bere being wise men who attended the courts in 
i days, called Searchers or Triers, they were ordered 
ke Colin into the vestry, (the trials having taken 
i in a church,) and examine him strictly for the dia- 
al marks. They could find none ; but in the course 
leir investigation they found the vial in his bosom, as 
as the medal that wore the hue of blood, and which 
locked to his neck, so that the hands of man could 
remove it. They returned to the judge, \ie«LXVR%^'5i 
bj tnumpb, and saying they had fouivd ivo ^f^N^Xft 
, as proof of tbe master he served, but l\i«X V«t^ 
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was an unguent, which they had no doubt was pro 
sufficient, and would, if they judged aright, when accoi 
panied by proper incantations, transform a human beh 
into any beast or monster intended. It was hand< 
to the judge, who shook his head, and acquiesced wH 
the searchers. It was then handed around, and 1 
Wiseheart, or Wishart, a learned man^ deciphered thei 
words on it, in a sacred language, — ** The Vial of Repel 
tance." 

The judges looked at one another when they heai 
these ominous words so unlooked for ; and Wbhart n 
marked, with a solemn assurance, that neither the tern 
nor the cup of bitterness, was likely to be in use amon 
the slaves of Satan, and the bounden drudges of the Ian 
of perdition. 

The searchers now begged the Court to suspend the 
judgment for a space, as the prisoner wore a charm ' 
a bloody hue, which was locked to his body with ste< 
so that no hands could loose it, and which they judg< 
of far more ominous import than all the other proofs p 
together. Colin was then brought into Court once moi 
and the medal examined carefully ; and lo I on the oi 
side were engraved, in the same character, two wore 
the meanings of which were decided to be, ** Forgivenesi 
above, and " Acceptance," below. On the other side ^ 
a representation of the Crucifixion, and these words 
another language, Cruciy dum spiro, fido ; which woi 
struck the judges with great amazement. They for 
with ordered the bonds to be taken off the prisoner, a 
commanded him to speak for himself, and tell, withe 
fear and dread, how he came by these precious and h* 
bequests. 

Colin, who was noted for sincerity and simplici 
began and related the circumstances of his life, bis ten 
tations, his follies, and his disregard of all the duties 
religion, which had subjected him in no common deg 
to the charms and encYiai\lmeYv\.aol\iS&Vx^\\vih.ueighboi 
whose principal efforts wad ewct^v^^ ^^eov^^ ViX^^i «>: 
at his destruction. But yiYi^u \i^ <iwa^ Xq ^^ ^Ns 
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Am (air Wrgins on the bill, and of their gracious bequests, 

Ihtt bad preserved him thenceforward, both from the 

ievO in person, and from the vengeance of all his em is- 

wies combined, so well did this suit the strenuous efforts 

tiuni making to obtain popularity for a falling system of 

ftith, that the judges instantly claimed the miracle to 

ijnm own side, and were clamorous with approbation of 

Ui modesty, and cravings of forgiveness for the insults 

and contumely which they had heaped upon this &vourite 

of Heaven. Barbara Stewart was at this time sitting on 

die bench close behind Colin, weeping for joy at this 

bvourable turn of affairs, having, for several days pre- 

Tions to that, given up all hopes of his life, when Mr 

Dand Beatoun, pointmg to the image of the Holy Vir- 

pn, asked if the fiedr dame who bestowed these invaluable 

ind lieavenly relics bore any resemblance to that divine 

Igare. Colin, with his accustomed blunt honesty, was 

jott about to answer in the negative, when Barbara ex- 

dumed in a whisper behind him, '* Ah ! how like !" 

'* How do you ken, dearest Barbara ?" said he, softly, 
•ver his shoulder. 

*' Because I saw her watching your door once when 
lorrounded by fiends — Ah ! how like !" 

** Ah, how like !" exclaimed Colin, by way of response 
to one whose opinion was to him as a thing sacred, and 
''ot to be disputed. How much hung on that moment ! 
A denial might perhaps have still subjected him to 
<Moquy, bonds, and death, but an anxious maidens 
'^eady expedient saved him ; and now it was with diffi- 
^ty that Mr Wishart could prevent the Catholic part 
^ tiie throng from falling down and worshipping him, 
*hom they had so lately reviled and accused of the 
slackest crimes. 

Times were now altered with Colin Hyslop. David 
^eatoun took him to Edinburgh in his chariot, and pre- 
^ted him to the Queen Regent, who put a ring on his 
Igbt hand, a chain of gold about his neck, «xv^ \o^<^^^ 
hn with ber bounty. All the Catholic i\o\Ae^ o^ VXv^ 
*urt presented bim with valuable gifts, and X\vfexv>x^ ^^^ 
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caused to make the tour of all the rich abbeys of 
and the Border ; so that, withont erer havmg one n 
question asked him about his tenets, he returned h< 
the richest man of all Traquair, even richer, as men e 
posed, than Sir James Stuart himself. He married 1 
bara Stewart, and purchased the Flora from the fen 
heirs of Alexander Murray, where he built a mans! 
planted a vineyard, and lived in retirement and happii 
till the day of his death. 

I have thus recorded the leading events of this t 
although many of the incidents, as handed down by tr 
tion, are of so heinous a nature as not to bear recital, 
has always appeared to me to have been moulded on 
bones of some ancient religious allegory, and by b< 
thus transformed into a nursery tale, rendered unin 
ligible. It would be in viun now to endeavour to res 
its original structure, in the same way as Mr Blore 
delineate an aucient abbey from the smallest remnt 
but I should like exceedingly to understand prop 
what was represented by the two lovely and myster 
sisters, one of whom was lame. It is most probable 
they were supposed apparitions of renowned fei 
saints ; or perhaps Faith and Charity. This, howeve 
manifest, that it is a Reformer's tale, founded on a G 
olic allegory. 

Of the witohes of Traquair there are many other ti 
tions extant, as well as many authentic records ; an( 
far the tale accords with the history of the times. ' 
they were tried and suffered there is no doubt ; and 
Devil lost all his popularity in that district ever a 
being despised by his friends for his shallow and 
politics, and hooted and held up to ridicule by his 
mies. I still maintain, that there has been no g 
personage since the world was framed, so apt to comi 
manifest blunder, and to overshoot his mark, as he is 
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CHAP. XVI. 

SHBEP. 

TsE sheep has scarcely any marked character, save 
tat of natural affection, of which it possesses a very great 
tiare. It is otherwise a stupid, indifferent animal, having 
iw wants, and fewer expedients. The old black-faced, 
r Forest breed, have far more powerful capabilities than 
ny of the finer breeds that have been introduced into 
Icotland ; and therefore the few anecdotes that I have to 
elate, shall be confined to them. 

So strong is the attachment of sheep to the place where 
hey have been bred, that I have heard of their returning 
rom Yorkshire to the Highlands. I was always some- 
Hut inclined to suspect that they might have been lost 
ly the way. But it is certain, however, that when once 
me, or a few sheep, get away from the rest of their ac- 
[oamtances, they return homeward with great eagerness 
ind perseverance. I have lived beside a drove-road the 
letter part of my life, and many stragglers have I seen 
ending their steps northward in the spring of the year. 
L Shepherd rarely sees these journeyers twice ; if he 
ies them, and stops them in the morning, they are gone 
mg before night ; and if he sees them at night, they will 
e gone many miles before morning. This strong attach, 
lent to the place of their nativity, is much more predom- 
lant in our old aboriginal breed, than in any of the other 
inds with which I am acquainted. 

The roost singular instance that I know of, to be quite 
^ell authenticated, is that of a black ewe, that returned 
nth her lamb from a farm in the head of Glen-Lyon, to 
tie farm of Harehope, in Tweeddale, and accomplished 
be journey in nine days. She was soon missed by her 
wner, and a shepherd was dispatched In p\ii^w\\. o( \v^\, 
rho followed her all the way to Crieff, yjYieie Yv^ Vwxw^^, 
d gBve her up. He got intelligence oi \iet ^ VJa^ 
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way, and every one told hira that she absolutely pers' 
ed in travelling on — She would not be turned, regard 
neither sheep nor shepherd by the way. Her lamb ^ 
often far behind, and she had constantly to urge it 
by impatient bleating. She unluckily came to Stirl 
on the morning of a great annual fair, about the end 
May, and judging it imprudent to venture through 
crowd with her lamb, she halted on the north side of 
town the whole day, where she was seen by hundre 
lying close by the road-side. But next morning, wl 
all became quiet, a little after the break of day, she } 
observed stealing quietly through the town, in appar 
terror of the dogs that were prowling about the strei 
The last time she was seen on the road, was at a toll- 
near St Ninian's ; the man stopped her, thinking she wa 
strayed animal, and that some one would claim her. { 
tried several times to break through by force when 
opened the gate, but he always prevented her, and 
length she turned patiently back. She had found so 
means of eluding him, however, for home she came 
a Sabbath morning, the 4th of June; and she left 
farm of Lochs, in Glen-Lyon, either on the Thurs< 
afternoon, or Friday morning, a week and two days 
fore. The farmer of Harehope paid the Highland fan 
the price of her, and she remained on her native fi 
till she died of old age, in her seventeenth year. 

There is another peculiarity in the nature of sheep 
which I have witnessed innumerable examples. But 
they are all alike, and show how much the sheep i 
creature of habit, I shall only relate one : 

A shepherd in Blackhouse bought a few sheep fi 

another in Crawmel, about ten miles distant. In 

spring following, one of the ewes went back to her na 

place, and yeaned on a wild hill, called Crawmel Cr 

One day, about the beginning of July following, the si 

herd went and brought home his ewe and lamb — t 

the fleece from the ewe, wa^ Ve^\. \\v^ VaxoJa for one 

his stock. The lamb \\\ed wv^ X\ixoN^,\i^^^\cv^ ^ 

and a gimmer, and Tievei oSete^ ^^ \«k^^ "^^^^^ 
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ree years of age, and about to have her first 
i yanished ; and the morning after, the Crawmel 
, in going his rounds, found her with a new- 
lamb on the very gair of the Crawmel Craig, 
le was lambed herself. She remained there till 
week of July, the time when she was brought a 
self, and then she came home with hers of her 
ord ; and this custom she continued annually 

greatest punctuality as long as she lived. At 
ler lambs, when they came of age, began the 
Lctice, and the shepherd was obliged to dispose 
'hole breed. 

regard to the natural affection of this animal, 
id actionless as it is, the instances that might be 
id are without number. When one loses its 
a flock of short sheep, it is rarely abandoned to 
that hapless and helpless state. Some one al- 
:aches itself to it, and by bleating calls it back 
3 precipice, the lake, the pool, and all dangers 
r. There is a disease among sheep, called by 
Is the Breakshugh, a deadly sort of dysentery, 
as infectious as fire, in a flock. Whenever a 
els itself seized by this, it instantly withdraws 
the rest, shunning their society with the greatest 

even hides itself, and is often very hard to be 

Though this propensity can hardly be attributed 
al instinct, it is, at all events, a provision of na- 
the greatest kindness and beneficence, 
ler manifest provision of nature with regard to 
imals, is, that the more inhospitable the land is 
1 they feed, the greater their kindness and at- 
,o their young. I once herded two years on a 

bare farm called Willenslee, on the border of 
hian, and of all the sheep I ever saw, these were 
est and most affectionate to their young. I was 
eply affected at scenes which I witnessed. We 
very bard winter, so that our sheep ^tevj \e«xv 
ing, and the thwarterAW (a sort o£ paiaX^NAC; ^^- 
ame among them, and carried off «l wimXi^^ 
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Often have I seen these poor victims when fallen d( 
to rise no more, even when unable to lift their h( 
from the ground, holding up the leg, to invite the sti 
ing lamb to the miserable pittance that the udder still c( 
supply. I had never seen aught more painfully affect 
It is well known that it is a custom with shephe 
when a lamb dies, if the mother have a sufficiency 
milk, to bring her from the hill, and put another lami 
her. This is done by putting the skin of the dead li 
upon the living one ; the ewe immediately acknowled 
the relationship, and after the skin has warmed on it 
as to give it something of the smell of her own prog( 
and it has sucked her two or three times, she acc< 
and nourishes it as her own ever after. Whether i 
from joy at this apparent reanimation of her young c 
or because a little doubt remains on her mind which 
would fain dispel, I cannot decide ; but, for a numbe 
days, she shows far more fondness, by bleating, and cart 
ing, over this one^ than she did formerly over the 
that was really her own. 

But this is not what I wanted to explain ; it was, t 
such sheep as thus lose their lambs, must be driven t 
house with dogs, so that the lamb may be put to the 
for they will only take it in a dark confined place. ] 
at Willenslee, I never needed to drive home a sheep 
force, with dogs, or in any other way than the folio wL 
I found every ewe, of course, standing hanging her h 
over her dead lamb, and having a piece of twine with 
for the purpose, I tied that to the lamb s neck, or foot, i 
trailing it along, the ewe followed me into any house 
fold that I chose to lead her. Any of them would h 
followed me in that way for miles, with her nose cl 
on the lamb, which she never quitted for a moment, 
cept to chase my dog, which she would not suffer 
walk near me. I often, out of curiosity, led them in 
che side of the kitchen fire by this means, into the mi 
of servants and dogs ; bul tVve rcvox^lhat dangers mu 
plied around the ewe, sVie cVuw^ t\vft cXo^et \.o\vft\ ^^-^^ 
spring, and thought o? tiolV\\T\^Yi\v^\.«^et\iViX^xQ\ft.O«5 
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)ne of the two years while I remained on this farm, 
vere blast of snow came on by night about the lattei 
of April, which destroyed several scores of our lambs ; 
as we had not enow of twins and odd lambs for the 
hers that had lost theirs, of course we selected the 
ewes, and put lambs to them. As we were making 
distribution, I requested of my master to spare me a 
} for a hawked ewe which he knew, and which was 
ding over a dead lamb in the head of the hope, about 
miles from the house. He would not do it, but bid 
let her stand over her lamb for a day or two, and per- 
$ a twin would be forthcoming. I did so, and faith- 
J she did stand to her charge ; so faithfully, that I 
k the like never was equalled by any of the woolly 
. I visited her every morning and evening, and for 
first eight days never found her above two or three 
Is from the lamb ; and always, as I went my rounds, 
eyed ix^e long ere I came near her, and kept tramp- 
with her foot, and whistling through her nose, to 
iten away the dog ; he got a regular chase twice a- 
as I passed by: but, however excited and fierce a 
may be, she never offers any resistance to mankind, 
g perfectly and meekly passive to them. The weath- 
rew fine and warm, and the dead lamb soon decayed, 
:h the body of a dead lamb does particularly soon ; 
still this affectionate and desolate creature kept hang- 
over the poor remains with an attachment that seem- 

be nourished by hopelessness. It often drew the 
s from my eyes to see her hanging with such fond- 
; oyer a few bones, mixed with a small portion of 
1. For the first fortnight she never quitted the spot, 
for another week she visited it every morning and 
ling, uttering a few kindly and heart-piercing bleats 

1 time ; till at length every remnant of her offspring 
ished, mixing with the soil, or wafted away by the 
ds. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
PRAYERS. 

There is, I believe, no class of men professing the 
Protestant faith, so truly devout as the shepherds of 
Scotland. They get all the learning that the parish 
schools afford ; are thoroughly acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures ; deeply read in theological works, and really, I am 
sorry to say it, generally much better informed on these 
topics than their masters. Every shepherd is a man of 
respectability — he must be so, else be must cease to be 
a shepherd. His master^s flock is entirely committed to 
his care, and if he does not manage it with constant at- 
tention, caution, and decision, he cannot be employed. 
A part of the stock is his own, however, so that his inter- 
est in* it is the same with that of his master ; and being 
thus the most independent of men, if he cherishes a good 
behaviour, and the most insignificant if he loses the es- 
teem of his employers, he has every motive for maintain- 
ing an unimpeachable character. 

It is almost impossible, also, that he can be other than 
a religious character, being so much conversant with the 
Almighty in his works, in all the goings-on of nature, and 
in his control of the otherwise resistless elements. He 
feels himself a dependent being, morning and evening, on 
the great Ruler of the universe ; he holds converse with "; 
him in the cloud and the storm — on the misty mountain 
and the darksome waste — m the whirling drift and the 
overwhelming thaw — and even in voices and sounds that ' 
are only heard by the howling cliff or solitary dell. How 
can such a man fail to be impressed with the presence of 
an eternal God, of an omniscient eye, and an almighty arm ? 

The position generally holds good ; for, as I have said, 
the shepherds are a religious and devout set of men, and 
among them the ant'iqualedi \>\il ^^\v^vS\3\. «i.«w.\sft of 
family worship is never xie^ecXe^. \X. N& ^'vv^^ ^^'^^ 
about with decency and decoxum \ \i\xN. ^Qtros^v^ \sfc\^ 
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a thing despised, there is no composition that I ever heard 
so truly original as these prayers occasionally are, some- 
times for rude eloquence and pathos, at other times for 
1 nondescript sort of pomp, and not unfrequently for a 
plain and somewhat unbecoming familiarity. 

One of the most notable men for this sort of family elo- 
|uence was Adam Scott, in Upper Dalgliesh. I had an 
mcle who herded with him, from whom I heard many quo- 
ations from Scott s prayers : — a few of them are as follows. 

** We particularly thank thee for thy great goodness to 
iieg, and that ever it came into your head to take any 
bought of sic an useless baw-waw as her." (This was 
. little girl that had been somewhat miraculously saved 
rom drowning.) 

" For thy mercy's sake — ^for the sake of thy poor sinfu' 
enrants that are now addressing thee in their ain shilly. 
hally way, and for the sake o' mair than we dare weel 
tame to thee, hae mercy on Rob. Ye ken yoursell he is 
1 wild mischievous callant, and thinks nae mur o' com- 
oitting sin than a dog does o* licking a dish ; but put thy 
look in his nose, and thy bridle in his gab, and gar him 
lome back to thee wi' a jerk that he'll no forget the lang- 
»t day he has to leeve." 

'* Dinna forget poor Jamie, wha's far away frae amang 
18 the night. Keep thy arm o' power about him, and O, I 
Irish ye wad endow him wi' a like spunk and smeddum to 
let for himsell. For if ye dinna, he'll be but a bauchle 
n this world, and a hacksitter in the neist." 

** We desire to be submissive to thy will and pleasure 
i a' times ; but our desires are like new-bridled colts, or 
logs that are first laid to the brae — they run wild frae 
mder our control. Thou hast added one to our fsamily 
-so has been thy will ; but it would never hae been 
line. If it's of thee, do thou bless and prosper the con- 
exlon ; but if the fool hath done it out of carnal desire, 
gainst all reason and credit, may the cauld rainy cloud 
' adversity settle od bis habitation, tUV Vie sYov^t \xv V)cv^ 
me that bis folly bstb kindled." (1 t\imkl\\\S'«^^^\^ 
w in allusion to tbe marriage of one oi Yv\s ^^oxv-s.'^ 
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" We're a* like hawks, we're a' like snails, we're 
like slogie riddles ; like hawks to do evil, like snails to 
good, and like slogie riddles, that let through a' the go< 
and keep the bad." 

** Bring down the tyrant and his lang neb, for he 1 
done muckle ill the year, and gie him a cup o' thy wra 
and gin he winna tak that, gie him kelty." {KeUy sig 
fies double, or two cups. This was an occasional petiti 
for one season only, and my uncle never could compi 
hend what it meant.) 

The general character of Scott was one of decision a 
activity ; constant in the duties of religion, but not o\ 
strict with regard to some of i^ moral precepts. 

I have heard the following petitions sundry times 
the family prayers of an old relation of my own, lo: 
since gone to his rest. 

'* And mairower and aboon, do thou bless us a' y 
thy best warldly blessings — wi' bread for the belly a 
theeking for the back, a lang stride and a clear ee-sigl 
Keep us from a' proud prossing and upsetting — ^frc 
foul flaips, and stray steps, and from all unnecessa 
trouble." 

But, in generalities, these prayers are never half so o 
ginal as when they come to particular incidents that affc 
only the petitioners ; for some things happen daily, whi 
they deem it their bounden duty to remember befc 
their Maker, either by way of petition, confession, 
thanksgiving. The following was told to me as a pj 
of the same worthy old man's prayer occasionally, i 
some weeks before he left a master, in whose fathe 
service and his own the decayed shepherd had spent t 
whole of his life. 

"Bless my master and his family with thy best bU 

sings in Christ Jesus. Prosper all his worldly concen 

especially that valuable part which is committed to n 

care. I have worn out my life in the service of him ai 

his fathers, and t\\ou ki\owea\. \\v%.\. \\\aN^ \^s.Net bowed 

knee before thee mtYvout lemew^exvev^ XJftswv, 'XN 

Itno west, also, that 1 have \\e\ei ^X\i^\^^\A^'C^^'«X 
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day 8 comfort, when put in competition with their interest. 
The foulest days and the stormiest nights were to me as 
the brightest of summer ; and if he has not done weel in 
casting out his auld servant, do thou forgive him. I for- 
^ive him with all my heart, and will never cease to pray 
for him ; but when the hard storms o' winter come, may 
le miss the brsdd bonnet and the grey head, and say to 
limsell, * I wish to God that my auld herd had been here 
ret !' I ken o' neither house nor habitation this night, 
>ut for the sake o' them amang us that canna do for them- 
ells, I ken thou wilt provide ane ; for though thou hast 
ried me with hard and sair adversaries, I have had more 
ban my share of thy mercies, and thou kens better than 
can tell thee that thou hast never bestowed them on an 
tnthankful heart." 

This is the sentence exactly as it was related to me, 
ut I am sure it is not correct ; for, though very like his 
oanner, I never heard him come so near the English 
inguage in one sentence in my life. I once heard him 
ay, in allusion to a chapter he had been reading about 
)avid and Goliath, and just at the close of his prayer : 
' And when our besetting sins come bragging and blows- 
ering upon us, like Gully o'Gath, O enable us to fling 
iff the airmer and hairnishin o' the law, whilk we haena 
iroved, and whup up the simple sling o' the gospel, and nail 
be smooth stanes o' redeeming grace into their foreheads." 

Of all the compositions, for simple pathos, that I ever 
aw or heard, his prayer, on the evening of that day on 
rhich he buried his only son, excelled ; but at this dis- 
ance of time, it is impossible for me to do it justice ; and 
1 dare not take it on me to garble it. He began the sub- 
ect of his sorrows thus : — 

*• Thou hast seen meet, in thy wise providence, to 
emove the staff out of my right hand, at the very time 
vhen, to us poor sand-blind mortals, it appeared that I 
itood maist in need o't. But O it was a sicker ane, and 
I sure ane, and a dear ane to my heart ! and how V\\ 
'limb the steep hill o' auld age and sorrow mVYvovA \V» 
oa mayst ken, but I dinna/' 
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remarked, ** He has had an unco sight o' creatu: 
Fourteen thousand sheep I How mony was that ?' 
** He has had seven hundred scores," said one. " / 
said John, " it was an unco swarm o' creatures. Th 
wad be a dreadfu' confusion at his clippings and spa 
ings. Six thousand camels, a thousand yoke of ox 
and a thousand she-asses. What, in the wide warld, 
he do wi' a' tbae creatures ? Wad it no hae been in 
purpose-like if he had had them a' milk kye ?"*— " M 
wad he hae gotten to have milked them ?" said one of 
girls. ** It's verra true," said John. 

One time, during a long and severe lying storm 
snow, in allusion to some chapter he had been readii 
he prayed as follows : (This is from hearsay.) " Is t 
whiteness of desolation to lie still on the mountains 
our land for ever ? Is the earthly hope o' thy servants 
perish frae the face of the earth ? The flocks on a th< 
sand hills are thine, and their lives or deaths wad 
naething to thee — thou wad neither be the richer nor 
poorer ; but it is a great matter to us. Have pity, th 
on the lives o' thy creatures, for beast and body are 
thy handywark, and send us the little wee cludd out 
the sea like a man's hand, to spread and darken, and p* 
and plash, till the green gladsome face o' nature aii 
mair appear.*' 

During the smearing season one year, it was agn 
that each shepherd, young and old, should ask a bless 
and return thanks at meal-time, in his turn, beginning 
the eldest, and going off at the youngest ; that, as th 
was no respect of person with God, so there should 
none shown among neighbours. John being the eld* 
the graces began with him, and went decently on till tl 
came to the youngest, who obstinately refused. Of cou 
it devolved again on John, who, taking off his br 
bonnet, thus addressed his Maker with great fervency 

" O our gracious Lord and Redeemer, thou hast st 

in thy blessed word, iVval Wvo^e "wYvq %x^ ^s^Vvamed of tl 

and thy service, oi them Wvoxx VAX. >i^ «^«av^^\sfewS 

comeat into thy kingdom, ^oyj, i)^ >^^N. ^'^ V> 
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house, where I was then living, and John being the 
t man, the Bible was laid down before him to make 
y worship. He made no objections, but began, as was 
rs his custom, by asking a blessing on their devo- 
; and when he had done, it being customary for 
I who make family worship to sing straight through 
Psalms from beginning to end, John says, ^* We'll 
in your ordinary. Where is it ?" — " We do not 
rs sing in one place,** said the goodman of the house. 
, I daresay no, or else ye'll make that place thread- 
" said John, in a short crabbed style, manifestly sus- 
ig that his friend was not regular in his family 
;ions. This piece of sharp wit after the worship was 
a had to me an effect highly ludicrous, 
hen he came to give out the chapter, he remarked, 
there would be no ordinary there either, he sup- 
l. " We have been reading in Job for a lang time," 
;he goodman. '' How lang?" said John slyly, as he 
d over the leaves, thinking to catch his friend at 
^' O, I dinna ken that,'' said the other; ** but 
's a mark laid in that will tell you the bit.'' — " If 
hae read verra lang in Job," says John, " you will 
aade him threadbare too, for the mark b only at the 

chapter." There was no answer, so he read on. 
e course of the chapter he came to these words — 
10 commandeth the sun, and it riseth not." — " I 
' heard of Him doing that," says John. ** But Job, 
St man, maybe means the darkness that was in the 
o' Egypt. It wad be a fearsome thing an the sun 
I till rise." A little farther on he came to these 
3 — '* Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
he chambers of the south." — ^" I hae often wondered 
it verse," says John. " Job has been a grand philo- 
T I The Pleiades are the Se'en Stems, — I ken 
; and Orion, that's the King's Ellwand ; but I'm 
' sae sure about Arcturus. I fancy he*s ane o^ the 
lits, or maybe him that bauds iVve Goyi^^w "^XwiJ^r 

reading the last chapter of tVve YiooV o^ ^^> 'wV^w 
ae to the eDumemiionoi thepati\a.tc:\\i>i'^^^^^'^^^ 
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retnarkefJ, " He liaH hmi aii unco Hif^ht o' 
Fourteen tliousiind bhetrp I How tnony wa> 
*' He han liad Hevcn hundn;d HconiH/' Haid on 
ttaid John, '' it wan an unco Hwarni o' creatun 
wad be a dreadfu' confusion at iuK ciippinf^H 
111^11. Six thousand cauKfis, a thouKand yok' 
and a thousand Hhc^fiKseH. What, in thu wide 
he do wi' a' thiu; croatures? Wad it no hae 
purpoNe-like if he iiad \m\ iUtun a' iniik ky<f V 
wad he hae frotten to liave milked them ?" said 
^irU. " Jt^ii verra true," said John. 

One time, during a lon^ and severe lyin^ 
snow, hi aUusion to some ctiapter tie had hei 
he prayed as follows : CThis is from hearsay. 
whitenesK of desolation to lie still on the mtj 
our land for ever? Is the earthly hope o' thy i 
perifih frac the face of the earth V Tlie flocks r 
Mnd hills are thine, and their lives or (h'ati 
iiaething to thee — thou whti neither he the ric 
poorer ; but it is a f^reat matter to us. Hav<' 
on the lives o' thy creatures, for hcast mirl h 
thy handywark, and send us the little w^e cli 
the sea like a man's hand, to spntad and darkei 
and plash, till the j^reen gladsome face o' i\u 
inair appear.*' 

Duriuf^ the suMtarin^ season one yar, it * 
tliat each shepherd, youn^^ and old, should :ihb 
and return thanks at meal-time, in his turn, h< 
the eldest, and ^oin(( oH' at the you unrest -. tin 
was no respect of person with Ood, so tliert* 
none shown amon;? itei^rhbours. John bein^; 
tba gnuuM bef^an with him, and went decently 
eama to the youngest, who obstinately refused. 
ft devolved afi^ain on Jofni, who, taking off 
bonnet, thus atidressed his Maker with ^reat U 

•• O our p^nnnoiiH Lord and lledeemer, tboi. 
In thy blessed woti\, l\v»x \W^^*i >n\v^ ^wv». ^^>\\1^.u« 

and thy service, «»t t\\*»iu XWm >n'v\V \^v^ ^^s\YA.\\\^ 

coiiiest into thy V\uv;i\«i\u. Hi^>N , vi\\ vV^ 
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bee at this time is, that Geordie may not be rec- 
mang that unhappy number. Open the poor 
heart and his een to a sight o' his lost condition ; 
igh he be that prood that he'll no ask a blessing 
neither for himsell nor us, do thou grant us a' 
sing ne'ertheless, and him amang the rest for 
sake. Amen." 

roung man felt the rebuke very severely, his face 
red as flame, and it was several days before he 
sume his usual hilarity. Had I lived with John 
ars, I could have picked up his remarks on the 
part of the Scriptures, for to read and not make 
was out of his power. The story of Ruth was a 
ourite with him — he often read it to his family of 
th evening, as " a good lesson on naturality ;" 
lever failed making the remark, that *' it was nae 
decency in her to creep in beside the douss man 
s;ht.time when he was sleeping." 



CHAP. XVIII. 

ODDCHARACTBRS. 



' single anecdotes of country life might be col- 
-enough, perhaps, to form a volume as amusing 
s connected with higher names — but in this place 
onflne myself to a few, of which several relate to 
e person, and are thus illustrative of individual 
r. The first that claim attention are those con* 
a man very famous in his own sphere, an ances- 
y own, — the redoubted 

WiiW 0' P]^au$« 

- o' Phaup, one of the genuine Laidla.^% q1 G^caak 
/I at that place in 1691. He '^jaa ^«^«t^ \s^ 
»r my-Rve years. For ieala ol ito\w;i, ^\.x«w^^ 

s 
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and agility, he had no equal in his day. In the hall of 
the laird, at the farmer's ingle, and in the shepherd s cot, 
Will was alike a welcome guest ; and in whatever com- 
pany he was, he kept the whole in one roar of merriment. 
In Wills days, brandy was the common drink in this 
country ; as for whisky, it was, like silver in the days of 
Solomon, nothing accounted of. Good black French 
brandy was the constant beverage ; and a heavy neigh- 
bour Will was on it. Many a hard bouse he had about 
Moffat, and many a race he ran, generally for wagers of 
so many pints of brandy ; and in all his life he never was 
beat. He once ran at Mof&t for a wager of five guineas, 
which one of the chiefs of the Johnstons betted on his 
head. His opponent was a celebrated runner from Craw- 
ford- Muir, of the name of Blaikley, on whose head, or 
rather on whose feet, a Captsdn Douglas had wagered. 
Will knew nothing of the match till he went to Moffat, 
and was very averse to it. " No that he was ony fear'd 
for the chap," he said ; ''but he had on a' his Uka-day 
claes, and as mony leddies and gentlemen war to be there 
to see the race, he didna like to appear afore them like 
an assie whalp." 

However, he was urged, and obliged to go out and 
strip ; and, as he told it, ** a poor figure I made beside 
the chield wi' his ^rand rufiled sark. I was sae affrontit 
at thinking that Will o* Phaup should hae made sic a 
dirty shabby appearance afore sae mony grit folks and 
bonny leddies, that not a fit I could rin mair nor I had 
been a diker. The race was down on Annan-side, and 
jimply a mile, out and in ; and, at the very first, the man 
wi* the ruffled sark flew off like a hare, and left poor 
Will o' Phaup to come waughling up ahint him like a 
singit cur, wi' his din sark and his cloutit breeks. I had 
neither heart nor power, till a very queer accident befell 
me ; for, Scots grund ! disna the tying o' my cloutit 
breeks brek loose, and in a moment they were at my 
heels, and there was 1 atawdvw^ Uke a hapshekel'd staig ! 
* Off wi' them, Pha\\p\ 0« m \Xv^mV ^\\^^ tw^^. ^^> 
*"•» I just sprang out o' t\iera*, «xv^^^\.N»s\."'«>^'^'^^^^^ 
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rise to the proper pitch. The chield was clean 
le, but I fand that if he were a yeagle I wad o'er- 
n, for I scarcely kenn'd whether 1 was touching 
and or fleeing in the air, and as I came by Mr 
, I heard him saying, • Phaup has him yet;' for he 
aikiey failing. I got by him, but I had not muckle 
; o', for he keepit the step on me till within a gun- 

the starting-post. 

hen there was sic a fraze about me by the winning 
and naething wad serve them but that I should 
i' them in the public room. * Na, fiend be there 
Mr Johnston,' says I, ' for though your leddies only 
It my accident, if I war to dinner wi' them in this 
I kenna how they might tak it.' " 
en Will was a young lad, only sixteen years of age, 
e very first year he was in Phaup, his master bet- 
e price of his whole drove of Phaup hogs on his 
It a race with an Englishman on Stagshawbank. 

Anderson, Esq. of Ettrickhall, was then farmer of 
, and he had noted at the shedding, before his 
shepherd left home, that whenever a sheep got by 
, he never did more than run straight after it, lay 
>f it by sheer speed, and bring it back in his arms. 

laird having formed high ideas of Will's swiftness, 
it letting him know of the matter, first got an English 
man into a heat, by bragging the English runners 
•cots ones, and then proffered betting the price of 

wedder hogs, that he had a poor starved bare- 
boy who was helping to drive them, — whom he 

;d to be about the worst runner in Scotland, — who 
yet beat the best Englishman that could be found 
gshawbank-fair. 

i Englishman's national pride was touched, as well 
ht, his countrymen being well known as the superior 
rs. The bet was taken, and Will won it with the 
st ease for his master, without being made aware 

1 stake for which he ran. This Vie we^^i Vc^^^ >i^ 
Tjonths afterwards, when his maslei ^ie^^YvV.^^\\\ssv 
guinea, a pair of new shoes, and a\o^d ol q^Vxw^^-. 
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for winning him the price of the Phaup hogs. Will vi 
exceedingly proud of the feat he had performed, as w 
as of the present, which, he remarked, was as much 
him as the price of the hogs was to his master. Frc 
thsit day forth he was never heat at a fair race. 

He never went to Moffat, that the farmers did notg 
him into their company, and then never did he get hoi 
to Phaup sober. The mad feats which he then perfon 
ed, were, for an age, the standing jokes of the counti 
and many of his sayings settled into regular proverbs 
by- words. His great oath was ** Scots grund I" Ai 
** Scots grund, quo' Will o' Phaup," is a standing excl 
mation to this day—** One plash more, quo' Will 
Phaup," is another, — and there are many similar on( 
The last mentioned had its origin in one of those Mofi 
bouses, from which the farmer of Selcouth and Will we 
returning by night greatly inebriated, the former ridir 
and Will running by his side. Moffat water being som 
what flooded, the farmer proposed taking Laidlaw on t 
horse behind him. Will sprang on, but, as he averrc 
never got seated right, till the impatient animal plung 
into the water, and the two friends came off, and float 
down the river, hanging by one another. The farm 
got to his feet flrst, but in pulling out Will, lost 1 
equilibrium a second time, and plunging headlong in 
the stream, down he went. Will was then in the utmc 
perplexity, for, with the drink and ducking together, 
was quite benumbed, and the night was as dark as pitc 
he ran down the side of the stream to succour his frier 
and losing all sight of him, he knew not what to do; b 
hearing a great plunge, he made towards the plac 
calling out, ** One plash more, sir, and I have you — O 
plash more, quo' Will o' Phaup I*' but all was silen 
** Scots grund ! quo' Will o* Phaup — a man drown 'd, a; 
me here !" Will ran to a stream, and took his station 
the middle of the water, in hopes of feeling his drownii 
friend come against his Ye^s \ — Wx l\ve farmer got safe 
out by himself. 

There was auoiher tvme aA.'W.o««X,\>cv«X\v^ v^iaa v 
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had to pay a dinner and drink for a whole large 

gentleman. I have forgot how it happened, but 

was by a wager. He had not only to part with 

aoney, but had to pawn his whole stock of sheep. 

i came home with a heavy heart, told his wife 

had done, and that he was a ruined man. She 

it since he had saved the cow, they would do 

3Ugh. 

money was repaid afterwards, so that Will did not 
lose his stock ; but after that he went seldomer 
it. He fell upon a much easier plan of getting 
for, at that period, there were constantly bands 
;glers passing from the Solway, through the wild 
vbere he lived, towards the Lothians. From 
/'ill purchased occasionally a stock of brandy, and 
e gentlemen and farmers came all and drank with 
ying him at the enormous rate of a shilling per 
i\\ lesser measures being despised, and out of re- 
; Phaup. It became a place of constant rendez- 
ut a place where they drank too deep to be a safe 
Qr gentlemen to meet. There were two rival 
of Andersons at that time that never ceased quar. 
and they were wont always to come to Phaup 
eir swords by their sides. Being all exceedingly 
en, and equally good swordsmen, it may easily 
losed they were dangerous neighbours to meet in 
vild remote place. Accordingly, there were many 
3 and bloody bouts there as long as the Andersons 
ed Phaup ; after which, the brandy system was 
ie. Will twice saved his master's life in these 
, — once, when he had drawn on three of the 
5, tenants of Potburn, and when they had mastered 
rd, broken it, and were dragging him to the river 
neckcloth. Will knocked down one, cut his 
s neckcloth, and defended him stoutly till he 
d his breath ; and then the two jointly did thrash 
roses to their heart's satisfec\.\OTv \ Kxv^ ^yv'^^'^^x 
7W the sword of Michael o? Tu^Xild^'^ \ '^^'^ "^^ 
>t help the two fighting a due\ «X\.<ii^'^^^^> h^W^ 
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was the cause of much mischief, and many heartburnings, 
among these haughty relatives. 

Will and his master once fought a battle themselves 
two, up in a wild glen called Phaup Coom. They dif- 
fered about a young horse, which the Laird had sent 
there to graze, and which he thought had not been well 
treated ; and so bitter did the recriminations grow be- 
tween them, that the Laird threatened to send Will to 
hell. Will defied him ; on which he attacked him furi* 
ously with his cane, while the shepherd defended him- 
self as resolutely with his staff. The combat was exceed- 
ingly sharp and severe ; but the gentleman was too 
scientific for the shepherd, and hit him many blows about 
the head and shoulders, while Will could not hit him 
once, " all that he could thrash on." The latter was 
determined, however, not to yield, and fought on, al- 
though, as he termed it, " the blood began to blind his 
een." He tried several times to close with his master, 
but found him so complete in both his defences 4nd 
offences, that he never could accomplish it, but always 
suffered for his temerity. At length he "jouked down 
his head, took a lounder across the shoulders, and, in 
the mean time, hit his master across the shins.'' This 
ungentlemanly blow quite paralyzed the Laird, and the 
cane dropped out of his hand, on which Will closed with 
him, mastered him with ease, laying him down, and hold- 
ing him fast ; — but all that he could do, he could 
not pacify him, — he still swore he would have his 
heart s blood. Will had then no recourse, but to spring 
up, and bound away to the hill. The Laird pursued for 
a time, but he might as well have tried to catch a roe- 
buck ; so he went back to Phaup, took his horse in si- 
lence, and rode away home. Will expected a summons 
of removal next day, or next term at the farthest ; but 
Mr Anderson took no notice of the affair, nor ever so 
177 uch as mentioned it again. 

Will had many pitcVved \ia\.\Ve^ m^ VJei^ \)«sy!d& of 
smugglers, in defence o?\usTft«&\.efs^c^'&,Vsit ^^^'wjn^^ 
missed unloading on the \av\d% oi ^\v«\\^,«cA V^vssvw 
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beir horses to the best grass they could find. Accord- 
ig to his account, these fellows were exceedingly law- 
ns, and accounted nothing of taking from the country 
eople whatever they needed in emergencies. The 
ipsies, too, were then accustomed to traverse the coun- 
7 in bands of from twenty to forty, and were no better 
lan freebooters. But to record every one of Will o' 
^haup's heroic feats, would require a volume. I shall, 
lerefore, only mention one trait more of his character, 
hich was this — 

He was the last man of this wild region, who heard, 
iw, and conversed with the Fairies ; and that not once 
r twice, but at sundry times and seasons. The sheil- 
ig at which Will liv^d for the better part of his life, at 
lid Upper Phaup, was one of the most lonely and dis- 
tal situations that ever was the dwelling of human crea- 
ires. I have often wondered how such a man could live 
) long, and rear so numerous and respectable a family, 
1 such a habitation. It is on the very outskirts of Et- 
ick Forest, quite out of the range of social intercourse, 
fit retirement for lawless banditti, and a genial one for 
le last retreat of the spirits of the glen — before taking 
eir final leave of the land of their love, in which the 
;ht of the gospel then grew too bright for their tiny 
oonligfat forms. There has Will beheld them riding in 
Dg and beautiful array, by the light of the moon, and 
en in the summer twilight ; and there has he seen 
em sitting in seven circles, in the bottom of a deep ra- 
ne, drinking nectar out of cups of silver and gold, no 
^ger than the dew-cup flower ; and there did he behold 
eir wild unearthly eyes, all of one bright sparkling 
ae, turned every one upon him at the same moment, 
id heard their mysterious whisperings, of which he 
lew no word, save now and then the repetition of his 
vn name, which was always done in a strain of pity. 
hM was coming from the hill one dark misty evening in 
inter, and, for a good while, imagined Yve ^ew^ ^ ^<ea.V 
bbling of children's voices, not far iTom\v\xu,YAv\Oc^^<^ 
IP more and more audible ; it being beioie s>yK&^^^^'*^^ 
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had no spark of fear, but set about investigating whence 
the sounds and laughter proceeded. He, at length, dis* 
covered that they issued from a deep cleugh not far dis- 
tant, and thinking it was a band of gipsies, or some ma- ; 
rauders, he laid down his bonnet and plaid^ and creeping \ 
softly over the heath, reached the brink of the precipice, 
peeped over, and to his utter astonishment, beheld the 
Fairies sitting in seven circles, on a green spot in the bot- 
tom of the dell, where no green spot ever was before. 
They were apparently eating and drinking ; but all their 
motions were so quick and momentary, he could not well 
say what they were doing. Two or three at the queen s 
back appeared to be baking bread. The party consisted 
wholly of ladies, and their number quite countless — dress- 
ed in green pollonians, and grass-green bonnets on their 
heads. He perceived at once, by their looks, their gig- 
gling, and their peals of laughter, that he was discovered. 
Still fear took no hold of his heart, for it was daylight, 
and the blessed sun was in heaven, although obscured by 
clouds ; till at length he heard them pronounce his own 
name twice ; Will then began to think it might not be 
quite so safe to wait till they pronounced it a third time, 
and at that moment of hesitation it first came into his 
mind that it was All Hallow Eve ! There was no farther 
occasion to warn Will to rise and run ; for he well knew 
the Fairies were privileged, on that day and night, to do 
what seemed good in their own eyes. " His hair," he 
said, " stood all up like the birses on a sow's back, and 
every bit o' his body, outside and in, prinkled as it had 
been brunt wi' nettles." He ran home as fast as his feet 
could carry him, and greatly were his children astonish- 
ed (for he was then a widower) to see their father come 
running like a madman, without either his bonnet or 
plaid. He assembled them to prayers, and shut the 
door, but did not tell them what he had seen for several 
years. 

Another time he followed a yi\vo\ft Vtoo^ oil VVv^m up a 
wild glen called Entertrony , iiom ow^ exv^Xa ^^ ^'C^^x^ 
iyithout ever being able to coxae wp "nvVJci ^««v^ >^^wi5^ 
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they never Bf/peaied to be more than twenty paces in 
advance. Neither were they flying from him ; for in- 
stead of being running at their speed, as he was doing, 
they seemed to be standing in a large circle. It happen- 
ed to be the day after a Moffat fair, and he supposed 
them to be a party of his neighbours returning from it, 
who wished to lead him a long chase before they suffered 
themselves to be overtaken. He heard them speaking, 
singing, and laughing ; and being a man so fond of soci- 
ality, he exerted himself to come up with them, but to 
no purpose. Several times did he hail them, and desire 
them to halt, and tell him the news of the fair ; but 
whenever he shouted, in a moment all was silent, until 
in a short time he heard the same noise of laughing and 
conversation at some distance from him. Their talk, al- 
though Will could not hear the words of it distinctly, 
was evidently very animated, and he had no doubt they 
were recounting their feats at the fair. This always ex- 
cited his curiosity afresh, and he made every exertion to 
overtake the party ; and when he judged, from the 
sounds, that he was close upon them, he sent forth his 
stentorian hollo-**' Stop, lads, and tell us the news o' 
the fair !" which produced the same effect of deep silence 
for a time. When this had been repeated several times, 
and after the usual pause, the silence was again broken 
by a peal of eldrich laughter, that seemed to spread along 
the skies over his head. Will began to suspect that that 
unearthly laugh was not altogether unknown to him. He 
stood still to consider, and that moment the laugh was re- 
peated, and a voice out of the crowd called to him, in a 
shrill laughing tone, * * Ha, ha, ha ! Will o' Phaup, look to 
your sdn hearth-stane the night." Will again threw off 
every encumbrance, and fled home to his lonely cot, the 
most likely spot in the district for the Fairies to congre- 
gate ; but it is wonderful what an idea of safety is confer- 
red by the sight of a man's own hearth and family circle. 
When Will had become a right old i\\au, and was ^It- 
/% on a little green hillock at lV\e eivA oi \v\& Vwv5»<iH 
otie evening, resting himself tbere CBiiive \Xv\<i^ \\\S\«^ 
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boys Up to him, all exactly like one another, when tb 
following short dialogue ensued between Will and then 

" Good e'en t'ye. Will Laidlaw." 

** Good e'en t'ye, creatures. Whare iryegaun this gate? 

** Can ye gie us up-putting for the night?" 

** I think three siccan bits o' shreds o' hurchins winn 
be ill to put up. — Where came ye frae ?" 

*' Frae a place that ye dinna ken. But we are com 
on a commission to you." 

" Come away in then, and tak sic cheer as we hae." 

Will rose and led the way into the house, and the littl 
boys followed ; and as he went, he said carelessly withou 
looking back, " What's your commission to me bairns? 
He thought they might be the sons of some gentleman 
who was a guest of his master's. 

** We are sent to demand a silver key that you havi 
in your possession." 

Will was astounded ; and standing still to consider o 
some old transaction, he said, without lifting his eyes froD 
the ground, — 

** A silver key ? In God's name, where came ye from? 

There was no answer, on which Will wheeled round 
and round, and round; but the tiny beings were a] 
gone, and Will never saw them more. At the nauM 
of God, they vanished in the twinkling of an eye. £ 
is curious that I never should have heard the secret oi 
the silver key, or indeed, whether there was such a thing 
or not. 

But Will once saw a vision which was more unaccouot* 

able than this still. On his way from Mofiat one timei 

about midnight, he perceived a light very near to the 

verge of a steep hill, which he knew perfectly well on the 

lands of Selcouth. The light appeared exactly like one 

from a window, and as if a lamp moved frequently within. 

His path was by the bottom of the hill, and the light 

being almost close at the top, he had at first no thoughts 

of visiting it ; but as \t shoive \tv si^ht for a full mile, hii 

curiosity to see what \t was cox\\.\iv\ve^ ?»xS^ \» \sv^\^ss2ft. >b 

he approached nearer. M\en\%\X\, oxv tovKvw^Xa^^^i 
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the steep bank, it appeared so bright and near, that 
srmined to climb the hill and see what it was. 
was no moon, but it was a starry night and not 
rk, and Will clambered up the precipice, and went 
to the light, which he found to proceed from an 
: into a cavern, of about the dimensions of an or- 
barn. The opening was a square one, and just 
ugh for a man to creep in. Will set in his head, 
leld a row of casks from one end to the other, and 
n with long beards, buff belts about their waists, 
3he3 in their hands, who seemed busy on writmg 
ing on each cask. They were not the small casks 
^ smugglers, but large ones, about one half bigger 
mmon tar- barrels, and all of a size, save two very 
les at the further end. The cavern was all neat 
tan, but there was an appearance of mouldiness 
le casks, as if they had stood there for ages. The 
(re both at the farther end when Will looked in, 
ily engaged ; but at length one of them came to- 
im, holding his torch above his head, and, as Will 
, having his eyes fixed on him. Will never got 
fright in his life ; — many a fright he had got with 
ly creatures, but this was the worst of all. The 
tiat approached him from the cavern was of a gi- 
ize, with grizly features, and a beard hanging down 
elt. Will did not stop to consider what was best 
)ne, but, quite forgetting that he was on the face 
, almost perpendicular, turned round, and ran with 
might. It was not long till he missed his feet, 
I hurling down with great celerity, soon reached 
;om of the steep, and getting on his feet, pursued 
' home in the utmost haste, terror, and amaze- 
lut the light from the cavern was extinguished on 
ant — he saw it no more. 

apprised all the people within his reach, the next 
5, of the wonderful discovery he had made ; but 
y was so like a fantasy or a dteam, lYvaX icvo^X. q>^ 
fre hard of belief; and some never d\d >oe\\eN^ \\.^ 
bed all to the MoiFat brari(iy. HovjeN^x^ NJcve-^ 
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sallied all out in a body, armed with cudgels and two or 
three rusty rapiers to reconnoitre ; but the entrance into 
the cave they could not find, nor has it ever been disco- 
vered to this day. They observed very plainly the rut 
in the grass which Will had made in his rapid descent 
from the cave, and there were also found evident marks 
of two horses having been fastened that night in a wild 
cleuch'head, at a short distance from the spot they were 
searching. But these were the only discoveries to which 
the investigation led. If the whole of this was an optical 
delusion, it was the most singular I ever beard or read of. 
For my part, I do not believe it was ; I believe there was 
such a cavern existing at that day, and that vestiges of it 
may still be discovered. It was an unfeasible story alto- 
gether for a man to invent ; and, moreover, though Will 
was a man whose character had a deep tinge of the super- 
stitions of his own country, he was besides a man of pro- 
bity, truth, and honour, and never told that for thetruth, 
which he did not believe to be so. 

ISaft Siotk 9mos(« 

Daft Jock Amos was another odd character, of whom 
many droll sayings are handed down. He was a lunatic ; 
but having been a scholar in his youth, he was possessed 
of a sort of wicked wit, and wavering uncertain intelli- 
gence, that proved right troublesome to those who took 
it on them to reprove his eccentricities. As he lived 
close by the church, in the time of the far-famed Boston, 
the minister and he were constantly coming in contact, 
and many of their little dialogues are preserved. 

** The mair fool are ye, quo' Jock Amos to the min- 
ister," is a constant by-word in Ettrick to this day. 
It had its origin simply as follows : — Mr Boston was -^ 
taking his walk one fine summer evening after serroon, J 
and in his way came upon Jock, very busy cutting soint| 
grotesque figures in n^ooA V\\)tv \v\"&\ywfe. Jock lookingf 
hastily up, found V\e -was iawX^ c«xx^V«xv\\tf5X\xv^'«ssfl^ 
what to say, burst \t\1o aioo\\^V\«viigcv-^^^^^\\i».\>s\ 
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Mr Boston, are you there ? Will you coss a good whit- 
tle wi» me ?" 

" Nay, nay, John, I will not exchange kniyes to-day." 

" The mair fool are ye," quo' Jock Amos to the min- 
ister. 

*• But, John, can you repeat the fourth command- 
ment ? — I hope you can — Which is the fourth command- 
ment ?" 

I daresay, Mr Boston, it'll be the ane after the third." 

*• Can you not repeat it ?" 

^ I am no sure about it — I ken it has some wheeram 
by the rest." 

Mr. Boston repeated it, and tried to show him his error 
In working with knives on the Sabbath day. John wrought 
away till the divine added, 

** But why won't you rather come to church, John ? — 
what is the reason you never come to church ?" 

" Because you never preach on the text I want you to 
preach on." 

" What text would you have me to preach on." 

" On the nine-and-twenty knives that came back from 
Babylon." 

" I never heard of them before." 

" It is a sign you have never read your Bible. Ha, 
ha, ha, Mr Boston I sic fool sic minister." 

Kr Boston searched long for John's text that evening, 
and at last finding it recorded in Ezra i. 9, he wondered 
greatly at the acuteness of the fool, considering the sub- 
ject on which he had been reproving him. 

** John, how auld will you be ?" said a sage wife to him 
one day, when talking of their ages. 

*• O, I dinna ken," said John. ** It wad tak a wiser 
head than mine to tell you that.'* 

'* It is unco queer tliat you dinna ken how auld you 
are," returned she. 

" I ken weel enough how auld I am," said John ; " but 
I duJDa ken bow auld I'll be." 
.AitMman, named Adam Linton, owce xiv^\. "^vccixxx^* 
'Aingihm borne in the grey of the moTTUYv^. ** '^^^ ^ ^'^^ 
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Amos/' said he, '^ where are you bound for so briskly 
this morning ?" 

*' Aha ! He's wise that wats that, and as daft wha 
speers," says Jock, without taking his eye from some 
object that it seemed to be following. 

" Are you running after any body ?" said Linton. 

'' I am that, man," returned Jock ; '^ I'm rinning 
after the deil's messenger. Did you see ought o' him 
gaun by ?" 

" What was he like ?" said Linton. 

*^ Like a great big black corbie," said Jock, " carry- 
ing a bit tow in his gab. And what do you think ?-— he 
has tauld me a piece o' news the day I There's to be a 
wedding ower by here the day, man — ay, a wedding ! I 
maun after him, for he has gien me an invitation." 

" A wedding ? Dear Jock, you are raving. What 
wedding can there be to-day?" said Linton. 

** It is Eppy Telfer's man — auld Eppy Telfer's to be 
wed the day ; and I'm to be there ; and the minister is 
to be there, and a' the elders. But Tammie, the Cam- 
eron ian, he darena come, for fear he should hae to dance 
wi' the kimmers. There will be braw wark there the 
day, Aedie Linton, — ^braw wark there the day!" And 
away ran Jock towards Ettrickhouse, hallooing and wav- 
ing his cap for joy. Old Adam came in, and said to his 
wife, who was still in bed, that he supposed the moon was 
at the full, for Jock Amos was " gane quite gyte awthe- 
gither, and was away shouting to Ettrickhouse to Eppy 
Telfer's wedding." 

" Then," said his wife, '* if he be ill, she will be waur, 
for they are always affected at the same time ; and though 
Eppy is better than Jock in her ordinary way, she is waur 
when the moon-madness comes ower her." (This woman, 
Eppy Telfer, was likewise subject to lunatic fits of insan. 
ity, and Jock had a great ill will at her ; he could not 
even endure the sight of her.) 

The above little diaXo^e Nv«a \vu^'^ ^xv^^ ^cCore 
word came that Eppy TeViex Vv«A ^' v^x ^wjtT^v^w^^ 
over night, and was found \\w\s«i% d^^^*vsv\»\ qwtvXwx 
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at daybreak. Mr Boston was sent for, who, 
I servant man and one of his elders, attended, but 
te of such perplexity and grief, that he seemed 
IS much dead as alive. The body was tied on a 
'ried to the peak of the Wedder Law, and interred 
nd all the while Jock Amos attended, and never 
ife met with an entertainment that appeared to 
him more. While the men were making the 
le sat on a stone near by, jabbering and speaking 
ile, always addressing Eppy, and laughing most 

at another. 

' this high fit Jock lost his spirits entirely, and 
nore recovered them. He became a complete 
ty, and lay mostly in his bed till the day of his 



THEB notable man of that day was William Stod- 

cknamed Candlem, one of the feuars of Ettrick- 

He was simple, unlettered, and rude, as all hb 

that are preserved testify. Being about to be 

to one Meggie Coltard, a great penny- wedding was 
ced, and the numbers that came to attend it were 
;e. Can diem and his bride went to Et trick church 
arried, and Mr Boston, who was minister there, 
ing such a motley crowd following them, repaired 
e church ; and after admitting a few respectable 
es, he set his son John, and his servant John 

to keep the two doors, and restrain the crowd 
ntering. Young Boston let in a number at his 
9ut John Currie stood manfully in the breach, 
g entrance to all. When the minister came to 
e question, Are you willing to take this woman," 

wat/Weel I was thinking sae," says Candlem*— 
ytrthe door, John Currie V 

1 the question was pilt to "NLe^^vft, ^^ \iWR^ 
ce a dumb woman, but t\\\% d\A tvoX. ^sXa-s.^^ N^*^\^ 
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Candlem.-^" What for d'ye no answer, Meggie ?" sa] 
he. ** Dinna ye hear what the honest man^s speeriu 
at ye ?" 

In due time Willie Candlem and Meggie had a soi 
and as the custom then was, it was decreed that the fin 
Sabbath after he was born he should be baptized, 
was about the Martinmas time, the day was stormy, an 
the water flooded ; however it was agreed that the baptis: 
could not be put off, for fear of the fairies ; so the bal 
was well rolled up in swaddling clothes, and laid on befoi 
his father on the white mare, — the stoutest of the kin 
mers stemming the water on foot. Willie Candlem roc 
the water slowly and cautiously. When about the midd 
of the stream, he heard a most unearthly yelling ai 
screaming rise behind him ; ** What are they squealii 
at ?" said he to himself, but durst not look back for fe 
of his charge. After he had crossed the river safel 
and a sand-bed about as wide, Willie wheeled his whi 
mare's head about, and exclaimed — " Why, the ne'er 
haet I hae but the slough !" Willie had dropped tl 
child into the flooded river, without missing it out of tl 
huge bundle of clothes ; but luckily, one of the kimme 
picked him, and as he showed some signs of life, the 
hurried into a house at Goosegreen, and got him brougl 
round again. In the afternoon he was so far recovere 
that the kimmers thought he might be taken up to chun 
for baptism, but Willie Candlem made this sage remark- 
** 1 doubt he's rather unfeiroch to stand it ; — he has go 
ten eneugh o' the water for ae day." On going home 
his poor wife, his first address to her was — ** Ay, ye mi 
take up your handy wark, Meggie, in making a slou| 
open at baith ends. What signifies a thing that's opi 
at baith ends ?" 

Another time, in harvest, it came on a rainy day, ai 

the Ettrick began to look very big in the evenini 

Willie Candlem, perceiving his crop in dai ^ yoked tl 

white mare in the sVedge, tta^N^aa ^x<^^^^w\w'^S^ead h 

com out of v^atermark ; \>ut oxA casxv^ "^^^^v^ , 

expostulating with \i\m ou xVi^ wAviJtft«s& q.\ >:Jvx^ ^ 
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** Put in your beast ajrain, like a good Christian man, 
Willie," said she, " and dinna be setting an ill example to 
a' the parish. Ye keo, that this verra day the minister bade 
us lippen to Providence in our straits, and we wad never 
rue't. Hell take it very ill off your hand, the setting of 
sic an example on the Lord's day ; therefore, Willie, my 
man, take his advice and mine, and lippen to Providence 
this- time." 

Willie Candlem was obliged to comply, for who can 
withstand the artillery of a woman's tongue? So he 
pat up his white mare, and went to bed with a heavy 
heart ; and the next morning, by break of day, when he 
arose and looked out, behold the greater part of his crop 
was gone. — *' Ye. may take up your Providence now, 
Meggie! Whereas your Providence now? A' down the 
water wi' my corn ! Ah ! I wad trust mair to my gude 
white mare than to you and Providence baith !" 

Maggie answered him meekly, as her duty and custom 
was — *' O Willie ! dinna rail at Providence, but down to 
the meadow-head and claim first.*' Willie Candlem took 
the hint, galloped on his white mare down to the Ettrick 
meadows, over which the river spread, and they were 
covered with .floating sheaves ; so Willie began and haul- 
ed out, and carried out, till he had at least six times as 
much com as he had lost. At length one man came, 
and another, but Willie refused all partition of the spoiL 
'* hj, ye may take up your corn now where you can find 
it, lads," said Willie ; " I keppit nane biit my ain. Yours 
is gane farther down. Had ye come when I came, ye 
might have keppit it a'." So Willie drove and drove, till 
the stackyard was full. 

" I think the crop has turn'd no that ill out after a',' 
said Meggie. " You've been nae the waur o' trusting to 
Providence." 

" Na," rejoined Willie, " nor o' taking your advice, 
If^i^ and ganging down to kep and c\a^n\ a\. W\^ \cv^- 
dow4tea L" 



I *• 
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CHAP. XIX. 
NANCT CHISHOLM. 

John Chisholm, farmer of Moorlaggan, was, in 
early part of his life, a wealthy and highly respects 
man, and associated with the best gentlemen of the co 
try ; and in those days he was accounted to be not o 
reasonable, but mild and benevolent in his dispositi 
A continued train of unfortunate speculations, howe^ 
at last reduced his circumstances so much, that, thoi 
at the time when this tale commences, he still contini 
solvent, it was well enough known to 9II the country i 
he was on the brink of ruin ; and, by an unfortunate fi 
lity, too inherent in human nature ; still as he descent 
in circumstances, he advanced in pride and violence 
temper, until his conduct grew so intolerable, as scare 
to be submitted to even by his own famUy. 

Mr Chisholm bad five daughters, well brought up, 1 
well educated ; but the second, whose name was Nai 
Chisholm, was acknowledged to be the most beaut 
and accomplished of them all. She was so buoyant 
spirits, that she hardly appeared to know whether she' 
treading on the face of the earth, or bounding on 
breeze-; and before Nancy was eighteen, as was quite 
tural, she was beloved by the handsomest lad in the par: 
whose proper Christian name was Archibald Gillies, 
who, by some patronymic or designation of whose im] 
I am ignorant, was always called Gillespick. 

Young Gillies was quite below Nancy in rank, althoi 

in circumstances they were by this time much the sai 

His father being only a small sub-tenant of Mr CI 

holm's, the latter would have thought his child degrad 

had she been discoveied e^eii ^^eaking to the yoi 

man . He had, moieov ei , \>e«u Vixe^ Vi >^^ ^x^\«s5K\a\jL 

tailor, which, tliougVi w^VioTves\.o^e\i^^>AWi»«s\^^^ 

more lucrative thwamMi^ oXV«i^>\aN\«v«i^,\sv^^ 
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try places of Scotland, with a d^ree of contempt far ex- 
ceeding that with which it is regarded in more polished 
communities. Notwithstanding of all this, Gillespick 
GiUies, the tailor, had the preference of all others in the 
heart of pretty Nancy ; and, as he durst not pay his ad- 
dresses to her openly, or appear at Moorlaggan by day, 
they were driven to an expedient quite in mode with the 
class to which Gillies belonged, but as entirely inconsis- 
tent with that propriety of conduct which ought to be 
observed by young ladies like those of Moorlaggan — they 
met by night ; that is, about night-fall in summer, and at 
the same hour in winter, which made it very late in the 
night. 

Now it unluckily had so happened, that Gillies, the 
young dashing tailor, newly arrived from Aberdeen, had, 
at a great wedding the previous winter, paid all his atten- 
tions to Siobla, Nancy's eldest sister. This happened, 
indeed, by mere accident, owing to Nancy's many en- 
gagements ; but Siobla did not know that ; and Gillies, 
bemg the best dancer in the bam, led her to the head 
every time, and behaved so courteously, that he made a 
greater impression on her heart than she was willing to 
acknowledge. As all ranks mingle at a country wedding, 
the thing was noted and talked of, both among the low 
and high ; but neither the high nor the low thought or 
said that young Gillies had made a very prudent choice. 
She was not, however, the tailor's choice ; for his whole 
heart was fixed on her sister Nancy. 

The two slept in one chamber, and it was impossible 
for the younger to escape to her lover without confiding 
the secret to Siobla, which, therefore, she was obliged to 
do; and from that moment jealousy — for jealousy it 
was, though Miss Siobla called it by another name — be- 
gan to rankle in her elder sister's bosom. She called 
Gillies every degrading name she could invent, — a pro- 
fligate, a libertine, — and to sum up a\\, sYve ca!^%^ \C\\sv a 
Jlabr, thereby Anishing the sum of de^ewe\«jc^* «sA. 
aowBing the climax of her reproaches. 
Ntncy wMa, nerertheless, exceedingly Yvvp^y V\tV \^^^ 
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handsome lover, who all but adored her. She enjoy 
his company perhaps the more on two accounts, one 
which she might probably deduce from the words of t 
wise man, that " stolen waters are sweet, and bread ei 
en in secret is pleasant ;" but another most certainly w; 
that Gillies having opened her eyes to the true state 
her father's affairs, and by this led her to perceive i\ 
she was only " a pennyless lass wi' a lang pedigree," s 
could not help drawing the conclusion, that the tail 
was as good as she, that the course she was taking, t 
sides being very agreeable to her own wishes, was t 
most prudent that could be conceived. 

This information preying on Nancy's mind, she coi 
not help communicating it in confidence to one of h 
sisters, (Siobla, it is to be supposed,) who, believing t 
report to be a malicious falsehood, went straight to Y. 
father with the news, as soon as he arrived from the mi 
ket. Some vexatious occurrences connected with his c 
pressed fortunes, had put him sorely out of humour tl 
night, and he had likewise been drinking a good de 
which made matters worse ; so that when Siobla infori 
ed him of the country rumour, that he was about to t 
come a bankrupt, his fury rose to an ungovernable pit( 
and, seizing her by the arm, he adjured her forthwith 
name her informer, against whom he at the same tii 
vowed the most consummate vengeance. His daughl 
was frightened, and without hesitation told him that s 
had learnt the report from her sister Nancy. Nancy w 
a favourite with old Chisholm, but that circumstan 
seemed only to inflame him the more ; that one so mu 
cherished and beloved should make herself instrumen 
in breaking his credit, was, he thought, a degree of i 
gratitude that justified his severest resentment, and wi 
a countenance of the utmost fury, he turned on her, a 
demanded if what he had heard was true. With a face 
pale as death, and trem\iV\i\^\\'p%,%\v^ «jckxvowledged th 
it was. But when desvied Xo xvwu^Yifix *Ycv\arw!ket^^^ 
mained silent, trembled, axvd N«e^\.. O^ >o«vs\^ \>a: 
wged, and threatened, she s\j:\d, VesvX^'^vcv^^ . ^^ 
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1 not invent the story ; and supposed she had heard it 
iiasDg the servants. 

** This will not do, miss," exclaimed her father ; ** tell 
e at once the name of your informer ; and depend 
x>n it, that person, whoever it is, had better never been 
)m." 

Nancy could not answer, but sobbed and wept. 

Just at that unlucky moment, a whistle was heard 

om the wood opposite the window. This was noticed 

f Mr Chisholm, who looked a little startled, and inquir- 

1 what or who it was ; but no one gave him any answer. 

It had been settled between the two lovers, that when 
rillies came to see Nancy, he was to whistle from a cer- 
lui spot in a certain manner, while she was to open the 
findow, and hold the light close to the glass for an ins- 
mt, that being the token that she heard and understood 
be signal. In the present dilemma, the performance of 
er part of the agreement was impracticable ; and, of 
corse, when old Chisholm was once more rising into a 
troxysm of rage at his daughter, the ominous whistle 
ras repeated. 

'* What is this ?' demanded he, in a peremptory tone. 
' Tell me instantly ; for I see by your looks you know 
nd understand what it is. Siobla, do you know ?" 

" Yes, I do," replied Siobla. " I know well enough 
rhat it is-— I do not hear it so seldom." 

*' Well, then, inform me at once what it means," said 
ler father. 

*' It is Nancy's sweetheart come to whistle her out 
—young tailor Gillies;" answered Siobla, without any 
mdeavour to avert her father's wrath, by giving the in- 
bmiation in an indirect way. 

** Oho I Is it thus ?" exclaimed the infuriated father. 
'* And Nancy always answers and attends to this auda- 
^us tailor's whistle, does she ?" 

'^ Indeed she does, sir ; generally once or twice ever^ 
week," replied the young woman, iiv lYie ^%.m^ -"K^vcv^ 
one, 
" The secret b then out !" said old CVivsVoVoi/vcv^ox^^ 
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that quavered with anger. "It is plain from ivbei 
the injurious report has been attained! Too fond 
ther ! alas, poor old man ! Have matters already co 
thus low with thee? And hast thou indeed nourisi 
and cherished this favourite child, given her an educat 
fitting her for the highest rank in society, and all t 
she might throw herself away upon a — a — a tailor ! 
Begone, girls ! I must converse with this degraded cr 
ture alone." 

When her sisters had left the apartment, Nancy kn 
wept, prayed, and begged forgiveness ; but a tempon 
distraction had banished her father's reason, and he tc 
hold of her long fair hair, wound it round his left he 
in the most methodical manner, and began to beat 1 
with his cane. She uttered a scream ; on which he st 
ped, and told her that if she uttered another sound ; 
fore he had done chastising her, it should be her la 
but this causing her to scream only ten times louder 
beat her with such violence that he shivered the cane 
pieces. He then desisted, calling her the ruin of 1 
sisters, of himself, and all her father's house ; opened i 
door, and was about to depart and leave her, when i 
tailor's whistle again sounded in his ears, louder and ne 
er than before. This once more drove him to madnc 
and seizing a heavy dog-whip that hung in the lobl 
he returned into the parlour, and struck his daughter 
peatedly in the most unmerciful manner. During I 
concluding part of this horrid scene, she opened not 1 
mouth, but eyed her ferocious parent with composu 
thinkmg she had nothing but death to expect from 
hands. 

Alas ! death, was nothing to the pangs she then s 
fered, and those she was doomed to suffer I Her fatl 
at last ceased from his brutal treatment, led her from t 
house, threw her from him, with a curse, and closed t 
door with a force that made the casements of the hou 
ciatter. 

There never was petYvapa «k Vixixnasv \i««v^ ^«S5isss» • 
cumstances in life were aa svA^wcA^ Oc«a%^^^ at 
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plorable than Nancy Chisholm's were that night. But 
nru not only her circumstances in life that were chang- 
: she felt at once that the very nature within her was 
anged also, and that from being a thing of happiness 
d joy, approaching to the nature of a seraph, she was 
fw converted into a fiend. She had a cup measured to 
r which nature could not endure, and its baneful influ- 
ces had the instant effect of making her abhor her 
m nature, and become a rebel to all its milder qualities. 
The first resolution she formed was that of full and 
aple revenge. She determined to make such a dread- 
1 retaliation, as should be an example to all jealous 
Iters and unnatural parents, while the world lasted. 
Jer plan was to wait till after midnight, and then set fire 
I the premises, and burn her father, her sisters, and all 
At pertained to them, to ashes. In little more than an 
slant was her generous nature so far altered, that she 
Lulted in the prospect of this horrid catastrophe. 

With such a purpose, the poor wretch went and hid 
erself until all was quiet ; and there is no doubt that 
le would have put her scheme in execution, had it not 
een for the want of fire to kmdle the house ; for as to 
oing into any dwelling, or seeing the face of an acquain- 
mce, in her present degraded condition, her heart shrunk 
xm it. So, after spending some hours in abortive at- 
mpts at raising fire, she was obliged to depart, bidding 
B eternal adieu to all that she had hitherto held dear on 
ttth. 

On the approach of daylight, she retired into a thicket, 
nd, at a brook, washed and bathed her bloated arms and 
■oe, disentangled and combed her yellow hair with her 
^era, and when she thought she was unobserved, drew 
Attain of her gown over her head, and sped away on 
^journey, whither she knew not. No distinct account 
4her escape, or of what became of her for some time, 
IBI be given ; but the whole bent of her incUnatvow^ ^^& 
^ do evil ; she felt herself Impelled to it \>7 a moVivi^ ^^ 
**/ not account for, but which she Y\ad xvo ^owc^ 
to reekit. She felt it a^ it weie *mc\xm\i^^N. cro. 

/ 
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her always to retaliate evil for good» — the most 
disposition that the human heart could feel. She 
desire that the Evil One would appear in person I 
might enter into a formal contract to do evil. St 
longing to impart to others some share of the torn 
had herself endured, and missed no opportunity oi 
ing such. Once in the course of her wanderii 
met, in a sequestered place, a little girl, whom sh( 
and beat her '^ within an inch of her life/' as sh< 
it. She was at this period quite a vagabond, and 
wherever she went. 

The manner in which she first got into a place 
the least remarkable of her adventures. On first 
to Aberdeen, she went into the house of one Mr 
Gordon, in the upper Kirkgate, and asked som 
which was readily granted her by the housekeep< 
owing to her great beauty and superior address, f 
refused her any thing she asked. She seemed lit 
posed to leave the house again, and by no mean 
the housekeeper prevail upon her to depart, unl 
were admitted to speak with Mr Gordon. 

This person was an old bachelor, rich and n 
and the housekeeper was terrified at the very idea 
knowledging to him that she had disposed of th 
morsel of food in charity ; far less dared she allow 
dicant to carry her petition into her master's ve 
sence. But the pertinacity of the individual she b 
to deal with fairly overcame her fears, and she car 
to Mr Simon Gordon the appalling message, 
** seeking woman," that is, a begging woman de 
to speak with him. Whether it was that Mr 
abhorrence of persons of that cast was driven fr 
field by the audacity of the announcement, I cam 
tend to say ; but it is certain that he remitted in h 
of the state of the public funds, and granted th< 
view. And as wonders when they once commen 
for the most part, obsei^e^ \^ cwv'CvKVi^ \.q l<5Alo 
other for a time, Vie tvol otv\^ ^vsXomxv^^^^^ Vw 
by his ready assent to \^\» x\i^ ^\t«w^«t Vw^ 
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; the poor woman had nearly sunk into the 
ith dismay when she heard him, after the inter- 
over, giye orders that this same wanderer was 
lined in the house in the capacity of her assis- 
ere, however, the miraculous part of this adven- 
3 ; for the housekeeper, who had previously been 
miser's only servant, did, in the first place, re- 
; loudly against any person being admitted to 
labours, or her power ; and on finding all that 
said totally without effect, she refused to re- 
h her master any longer, and immediately de- 
iaving Nancy Chisholm in full possession of the 

now in some degree tired of a wandering unset- 
she continued with Mr Gordon, testifying her 
' the world rather by a sullen and haughty apa- 
. by any active demonstrations of enmity ; and 
I somewhat remarkable, by her attention to the 
the peevish and feeble old man, her master, she 
reatly upon his good-will. 
s situation her father discovered her, after an 
)f three years, during which time his compunc- 
itings had never either ceased or<liminished from 
he had expelled her his house, while under the 
anbridled passion. He never had more heart for 
g in the world. All his affairs went to wreck ; 
le bankrupt, and was driven from his ample pos- 
and was forced to live in a wretched cottage in 
f genteel penury. But all his misfortunes and 
itments put together did not affect him half so 
the loss of his darling daughter ; he never doubt- 
ihe had gone to the home of her lover, to the 
old Gillies ; and this belief was one that carried 
terness to his heart. When he discovered that 
never been seen there, his next terror was that 
committed suicide ; and he trembled night and 
icipat'wgaU the horrid shapes m ^YvxcYiYte xivv^X 
t the desperate act had been Qj&CJ0Ta^>3SGkft^« 
? drcAd of this began to wear awn'^ > «k %X»^xsvQst^ 

(J 
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frightful idea arose to haunt his troubled ima^nation — ' 
was that of his once beloved child driven to lead a life i 
infamy and disgrace. This conclusion was but too nati 
ral, and he brooded on it with many repentant tears U 
the space of nearly two years, when he at last set ov 
with a resolution either to find his lost daughter, or spen 
the remainder of his life in search of her. 

It is painful to think of the scenes that he went throug 
in this harassing and heart-rending search, until he a 
length discovered her in the house of Mr Simon Goi 
don. For a whole week he had not the courage to visi 
her, though he stole looks of her every day ; but h 
employed himself in making every inquiry concernin 
her present situation. 

One day she was sitting, in gay attire, sewing, am 
singing the following rhyme, in crooning of which sh 
spent a part of every day : 

I am lost to peace, I am lost to grace, 

I am lost to all that's beneath the son ; 
I have lost my way in the light of day, 

And the gates of heaven I will never won. 

If one sigh would part from my burning heart. 

Or one tear would rise in my thirsty eye. 
Through wo and pain it might come again — 

The soul that fled, from deep injury. 

In one hour of grief I would find relief. 

One pang of sorrow would ease my pain ; 
But joy or wo, in this world below, 

I can never never know again I 

While she was thus engaged, old Chisholm, with ai 

agitated heart and trembling frame, knocked gently a 

the door, which was slowly and carelessly opened by hi 

daughter ; for she performed every thing as if she had n< 

interest in it. The two gazed on one another for a mc 

inent, without speaking ; but the eyes of the father wer 

beaming with love aivd lenActTves&^^^K^ft xJao^e of th 

daughter had that gVazed axi^ ^o^\^%& ^««riv ^VvStw \ 

well bespoke her Yvaideived s^\t\\. 't^i^ ^X^xasav %y 
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it his arms to embrace her ; but she closed the door 
K>ii him. He retired again to his poor lodgings, from 
tience he sent her a letter fraught with tenderness and 
rrow, which produced no answer. 
There was another besides her father who had found 
it out before this time, though he had never ventured 
\ make himself known to her ; and that was her former 
iver, Gillespick Gillies, the tailor. He had traced her 
I all her wanderings, and though it had been once his 
itention to settle in Edinburgh, yet for her sake, he 
bred himself to a great clothier and tailor in the city of 
kberdeen. After her father s ineffectual application to 
er, young Gillies ventured to make his appearance ; but 
is reception was far from what he hoped. She was 
Dubarrassed and cold, attaching blame to him for every 
biog, particularly for persuading her out to the woods by 
light, which had been the means of drawing down her 
ather's anger upon her. He proffered all the reparation 
n his power ; but she would not hear him speak, and 
!ven forbade him ever to attempt seeing her again. 

The tailor's love was, however, too deeply rooted to 
)e so easily overcome. He would not be said nay, but 
iraited upon her evening and morning ; still she remained 
allous and unmoved, notwithstanding of all his kind at- 
tentions. 

The frame of her spirit at this period must have been 
m anomaly in human nature ; she knew no happiness, 
uid shunned, with the utmost pertinacity, every avenue 
leading towards its heavenly shrine. She often said af- 
terwards, that she believed her father's rod had beat an 
iDgel out of her, and a demon into its place. 

But Gillespick, besides being an affectionate and faith- 
hl lover, was a singularly acute youth. He told this 
perverse beauty again and again that she was acknowledg- 
ed the flower of all Aberdeen, saving a Miss Marshall, 
vbo sat in the College Church every Sunday, to whom, 
tome gentlemen gave the preference *, and \\vetv\i^ i^yi^^^ 
ulM, "But I am quite certain that vieie voxx \.o «:^^^« 
iere dremed in your best style, every one YJOvkXdi ^x ow^^i 
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see how much you outshine her." He went over this 
80 often, that Nancy*8 vanity became interested, and she 
proffered, of her own accord, to accompany him one 
day to the College Kirk. 

From the time that Gillies got her to enter the church- 
door again, although she went from no good motive, he 
considered the victory won, and counted on the certainty 
of reclaiming his beloved from despair and destruction. 
All eyes were soon turned on her beauty, but hers sought 
out and rested on Mary Marshall alone. She was con- 
vinced of her own superiority, which added to the ele- 
gance of her carriage and gaiety of her looks ; so that she 
went home exceedingly well pleased with — the minister's 
sermon I 

She went back in the aftemoon, the next day, and 
every day thereafter, and her lover noted that she some- 
times appeared to fix her attention on the minister's 
discourse. But one day in particular, when he was 
preaching on that divine precept, contained in St Liike't 
Gospel, ** Bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you,'* she seemed all the while en- 
rapt by the most ardent feelings, and never for one mo- 
ment took her eye from the speaker. Her lover perceived 
this, and kept his eyes steadfastly fixed on her face. 
At last the reverend divine, in his application of this 
doctrine to various characters, painted her own case in 
such a light that it appeared drawn from nature. He 
then expatiated on the sweet and heavenly joys of for- 
giveness with such ardour and devotion, that tears once 
more began to beam in those bright eyes, whose foun- 
tains seemed long to have been dried up ; and ere the 
preacher concluded, she was forced to hide her face, and 
give free vent to her feelings, weeping abundantly. 

Her lover conducted her home, and observed a total 

alteration in her maimer towards him. This change on 

her seared and hardened spirit, was more, however, than 

iier frame could brooV. 't^e tv«^\. ^v^ ^V^a was ill, and 

nhe grew worse and "woxae ^'cSL'j % ^ «X^wv%^ ^^R»afe h»^^ 

hers, for she was seized mVJtv ^XAaWwwxw wA ^w» -^w 
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3, very much resembling those possessed of devils 
dawning of Christianity. It appeared exactly as 
)d spirit and an evil one were contending for the 
ion of her person as their tabernacle, none of the 
I faculty being able to account for these extraor- 
changes in a natural way. Her lover hired a 
irse, who attended both on her and the old man, 
pleased the latter well, and he thought there was 
ch a man in the city of Aberdeen as the young 

cy's disease was at length mastered, but it left her 
&nd emaciated, and from that time forth, she show- 
jelf indeed an altered woman. The worthy divine 
st opened her eyes to her lost condition, had visit- 
frequently in her sickness, and repeated his exhor- 
Her lover waited on her every day ; and not 
lis, but being, as I before observed, an acute youth, 
ried to the house with him cordials for the old 
and told or read him the news from the Stock 
ige. Nancy was now attached to Gillespick with 
st ardent and pure affection, and more deeply than 
sarly days of frolic and thoughtlessness ; for now 
e toward him was mellowed by a ray from heaven. 

words, they were married. Old Simon Gordon 
ortly after, and left them more than half his for- 
Lmounting, it was said, to L. 1 1 ,000 ; a piece of 
jity to which he was moved, not only by the at- 

shown him in his latter days by the young pair, 

he expressed it in his will, ** being convinced 
Hies would take care of the money." This legacy 
;reat fortune for an Aberdeen tailor and clothier, 
ight the half of his master s stock and business, 

consequence of some army and navy contracts, 
i a very large fortune in a short time. 

Chisholm was by this time reduced to absolute 
7 ; he lived among his formeT YjesXVJa^ ^^Q^-wsi- 
sometimes in the hall, somelimes m\)ei^^wVw«^ 
good or bad humour preva\\ed. "SSs ^«x\^Vsi^* 

were all forced to accepl svl\xa.\X»xvs ^ \x^^^^ 



¥T 
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servants^ and were, of course, very unhappily placed, 
countenanced by no class, being too proud to associate 
with those in the station to which they had fallen. The 
company of lowlanders that had taken Moorlaggan on 
Chisholm's failure, followed his example, and failed also. 
The farm was agam in the market, and nobody to bid 
any thing for it ; at length an agent from Edinburgh took 
it for a rich lady, at half the rent that had been paid for 
it before ; and then every one said, had old John Chis- 
holm held it at such a rent, he would have been the head 
of the country to that day. The whole of the stock and 
furniture were bought up from the creditors, paid in ready 
money, and the discount returned ; and as this was all 
done by the Edinburgh agent, no one knew who was to 
be the farmer, although the shepherds and servants were 
hired, and the business of the farm went on as before. 

Old Chisbolm was at this time living in the house of 
a Mr Mitchell, on Spey, not far from Pitmain, when he 
received a letter from this same Edinburgh agent, stating, 
that the new farmer of Moorlaggan wanted to speak with 
him on very important business relating to that farm ; 
and that all his expenses would be paid to that place, 
and back again, or to what other place in the country he 
chose to go. . Chisholm showed Mr Mitchell the letter, 
who said, he understood it was to settle the marches 
about some disputed land, and it would be as well for 
him to go and make a good charge for his trouble, and at 
the same time offered to accommodate him with a pony. 
Mr Mitchell could not spare his own saddle-horse, hav- 
ing to go a journey ; so he mounted Mr Chisholm on a 
small shaggy highland nag, with crop ears, and equipped 
with an old saddle, and a bridle with hair reins. It was 
the evening of the third day after he left Mr Mitchell's 
house before he reached Moorlaggan ; and as he went 
up Coolen-aird, he could not help reflecting with bitter- 
ness of spirit on the aXleiaXVoti of times with him. It 
was not many years ago YiYioti \\ft '^^s vioxyX \a tv\^ \s^ 
the same path, mounted on a ftxve \kwt^«i qI \:J» a«\i,H»v^ 
a Jivery servant beYimd Vdm \ no^ ^^^ ^^^^ '^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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nag, with crop ears and a hair bridle, and even that di- 
minutire creature belonged to another man. Formerly 
he had a comfortable home, and a respectful family to 
welcome him ; now he had no home, and that family 
was all scattered abroad. ** Alas !" said he to himself, 
*' times are indeed sadly altered with me ; ay, and I 
may affect to blame misfortune for all that has befallen 
me; but I cannot help being persuaded that the man 
who is driven by unmanly passions to do that of which 
he is ashamed both before God and man, can never pros- 
per. Ob, my child I my lost and darling child I What 
I have suffered for her both in body, mind, and outward 
esUte !" 

In this downcast and querulous mood did the forlorn 
old man reach his former habitation. All was neat and 
elegant about the place, and there was a chaise standing 
at the end of the house. When old Chisholm saw this, 
he did not venture up to the front door, but alighted, 
and led his crop-eared pony to the back door, at which 
he knocked, and having stated the errand upon which he 
came, was, after some delay, ushered into the presence 
of a courtly dame, who accosted him in proud and digni- 
fied language as follows : — 

"• Your name is Mr John Chisholm, I believe ?" 

** It is, madam ; at your service." 

•• And you were once farmer hear, I believe ?" (A 
bow.) " Ay. Hem. And how did you lose your farms ?" 

** Through misfortunes, madam, and by giving too ' 
much credit to insufficient parties." 

" Ay — so ! That was not prudent in you to give so 
much credit in such quarters — Eh ?" 

'* I have been favoured with a letter from your agent, 
madimn," sud Chisholm, to whom this supercilious tone 
of cross-questioning was far from being agreeable, ** and 
I beg to know what are your commands with me." 

" Ay. True. Very right, ^o ^om ^wi\. \^^ V^ 
talk of your own affairs, don't you*^ '^o \ Sx. ^^^'«ia^^'^- 
-^Wby, the truth is, that my a^eivt 'wV^Ve^ m^ ^» "^^^ 
pfojr yoa at Actor or manager of tVieae \as\^, ^ \k^ Vxi 
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band and I must live for the greater part of the yea 
a great distance. We are willing to give a good sals 
and I believe there is no man so fit for our purpose. 
I have heard accounts of you that I do not like, — 
you were an inexorable tyrant in your own family, a 
ing and maltreating the most amiable of them in a ^ 
unmanly manner. And, I have heard, but I hope 
truly, that you drove one daughter to disgrace and 
truction." 

Here Chisholm turned his face towards the vfini 
burst into tears, and said, he hoped she had not sent 
a miserable and degraded old man to torture his feel 
by probing those wounds of the soul that were incun 

" Nay, I beg your pardon, old gentleman. I sent 
you to do you a service. I was only mentioning a 
report that reached my ear, in hopes that you could 
culpate yourself.'* 

" Alas, madam, I cannot." 

** Dreadful ! Dreadful ! Father of heaven, could 
hand frame a being with feelings like this ! But I h 
you did not, as is reported, — No — you could not — ; 
did not strike her, did you ?" 

'^ Alas! alas I" exclaimed the agonized old man. 

** What ? Beat her — scourge her — throw her fr 
your house at midnight with a father s curse upon 
head ?" 

**Idid! I did! I did !" 

** Monster I Monster ! Go, and hide your devoted i 
execrable head in some cavern in the bowels of the eai 
and wear out the remainder of your life in praying 
thy God for repentance ; for thou art not fit to herd v 
the rest of his creatures I" 

" My cup of sorrow and misery is now full," said 
old man as he turned, staggering, towards the door. " 
the very spot has this judgment fallen on me." 

" But stop, sir — stop ?0T «w\\\.\Xft ?>v«l^^" ?a.\d the la 
" Perhaps I havebeeu t,oo\ias\.^,«cv^\\.xfta:^\i^^wi.> 
repented of that xiunal\iia\ civsae i\xe^^l*^'* 

" Repented ! ^y > Ood \s m^ V\Vci^^, xi^^ ^ ^ 
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day has passed over this grey head on which I have not 
reputed : in that bitterness of spirit too, which the chief 
of stnners only can feel." 

'* Have you indeed repented of your treatment of your 
daughter ? Then all is forgiven on her part. And do 
you, father, forgive me too I" 

The old man looked down with bewildered vision, and, 
behold, there was the lady of the mansion kneeling at 
his feet, and embracing his knees 1 She had thrown 
aside her long flowing veil, and he at once discovered 
the comely hce of his beloved daughter. 

That very night she put into her father s hand the new 
lease of all his former possessions, and receipts for the 
stock, crop, and furniture. The rest of the family were 
summoned together, and on the following Sabbath they 
went all to church and took possession of their old family 
seat, every one sitting in the place she occupied formerly, 
with Siobla at the head. But the generous creature who 
had thus repaid good for evil, was the object of attraction 
lor every eye, and the adi3iiration of every heart. 

This is a true story, and it contains not one moral, but 
many, as every true portraiture of human life must do ; 
It shows us the danger of youthful imprudence, of jeal- 
ousy, and of unruly passions ; but, above all, it shows, 
tbat without a due sense of religion there can be no true 
^i disinterested love. 



CHAP. XX. 

THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 



A CURIOUS Story that appeared lately of a dog belong- 
**>g to a shepherd, named John Hoy, has brought sun- 
dry similar ones to my recollection, which I am sure can- 
not iail to be interesting to those unacc^xi'BMvXie^ xiSxVv iVfe 
^uaUtiea of that most docile and affeclVoivdXe ol ^^HiV^<& 
m'mal creation — the shepherd's dog. 
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/ The story allu(i«^d to wan shortly this. John was a 
sacrament of the Covenanters, and being loath to lei 
the afternoon serinon, and lilcewisc obliged to have 
ewes at the bugiit by a certain hour, gave his dog aqu 
hint at the outskirts of the congregation, and instan 
she went away, took the hills, and gathered the wlu 
flock of ewes to the bught, as carefully and quietly as 
her master had been with her, to the astonishment of 
thousand beliolders, for the ewes lay scattered over U 

I large and steep hills. 

This John Iloy was my uncle ; that is, he was ma 
ricd to my mother's sister. He was all hU life remtrl 
able for breeding up his dogs to perform his commsiu 
with wonderful promptitude and exactness, especially 
a distance from him, and he kept always by the son 
( breed. It may bo necessary to remark here, that tbei 
Is no species of animals so varied in their natures an 
propensities as the shepherd's dog, and these propcnsitit 
are preserved inviolate in the same breed from gencratic 
to generation. One kind will manage sheep about barx 
about a bught, shedding, or fold, almost naturally ; an 
those tliat excel most in this kind of service, are alws) 
the least tractable at a distance ; others will gatfier shee 
from the hills, or turn them this way and tiiat way,i 
they are connnarided, as far as they can hear their mas 
ter's voice, or note the signals nnwle by his hand, and y< 
can never b'? taught to corinnand sheep close around iiio 
Some ex(utl again in a kind of social intercourse. The 
understand ail that is said to them, or of them, in til 
family ; and often a good deal that is said of sheep, an 
of oilier dogs, their comrades. One kind will bite tli 
legs of cattle, and no species of correction or disapprc 
bation will restrain them, or ever make them give it up 
aiKJtlufr kind bays at the heads of cattle, and neither prt 
cept nor examph; will ev(>r induce them to attack a bea: 
beiiind, or bite its legs. 

My uncle iioy's k'v\\i\ yiitre. Ueld in estimation on 
thtt whole country V(ir \\\i\\x AwWvl'^ \\\ vjXwiN. '>& nkwss 

hirHnLrinniiuj ; t\mt va, v;al\\^n\\^ ti\ve^?.v ^^- ^ vK>fc\«wat, 
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?ere never very good at commanding sheep about 

Often have I stood with astonishment at seeing 

anding on the top of one hill, and the Tub, as he 

an excellent snow-white bitch that he had, gather- 

the sheep from another with great care and cau- 

I once saw her gathering the head of a hope, or 

quite out of her master's sight, while all that she 

of him was now and then the echo of his voice or 

B from another hill, yet, from the direction of that 

she gathered the sheep with perfect acuteness and 

lality. 

ave often heard him tell an anecdote of another dog, j 
Nimble : One drifty day, in the seventy-four^ after ^ 
ing the ewes of Chapelhope, he found that he 
d about an hundred of them. He again betook 
If to the heights, and sought for them the whole 
ithout being able to find them, and began to suspect 
hey were covered over with snow in some ravine, 
rds the evening it cleared up a little, and as a Ikst 
rce, he sent away Nimble. She had found the scent 
*m on the hill while her master was looking for 
; but not having received orders to brmg them, she 
ot the means of communicating the knowledge she 
ssed. But as soon as John gave her the gathering 
she went away, he said, like an arrow out of a bow, 
1 less than five minutes he beheld her at about a 
; distance^ bringing them round a hill, called the 
le, cocking her tail behind them, and apparently very 
r at having got the opportunity of terminating her 
t's disquietude with so much ease, 
mce witnessed another very singular feat performed 
log belonging to John Graham, late tenant in Ashe- 
A neighbour came to his house after it was dark, 
told him that he had lost a sheep on his farm, and 
if he (Graham) did not secure her in the morning 
, she would be lost, as he had brought her far. JoVvcv 
he could not possibly get to the \u\\ ive^X. rcvoivCvcv^, 
' h^ would take him to the very spot NwYi^xe Vi^ ^^^^ 
eep, perhaps his dog Chieftain wouVd fvtv^\vet xXv^"^ 
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night. On that they went away with all expedition, I 
the traces of the feet should cool ; and I, then a b 
being in the house, went with them. The night was pi 
dark, which had been the cause of the man losing 
ewe ; and at length he pointed out a place to John, 
the side of the water, where he had lost her. ** Ch 
tain, fetch that," said John, " bring her back, sir/* 1 
dog jumped around and around, and reared himself 
on end, but not being able to see any thing, evidei: 
misapprehended his master ; on which John fell a-curs 
and swearing at the dog, calling him a great many bla 
guard names. He at last told the man, that he m 
point out the very track that the sheep went, others 
he had no chance of recovering it. The man led him 
a grey stone, and said, he was sure she took the b 
within a yard of that. '* Chieftain, come hither to my fo 
you great numb'd whelp," said John. Chieftain can 
John pointed with his finger to the ground, " Fetch th 
I say, sir, you stupid idiot — bring that back. Away 
The dog scented slowly about on the ground for soi 
seconds, but soon began to mend his pace, and vanish 
in the darkness. " Bring her back— away, you gre 
calf!" vociferated John, with a voice of exultation, as i 
dog broke to the hill ; and as all these good dogs perfoi 
their work in perfect silence, we neither saw nor hea 
any more for a long time. I think, if I remember rigl 
we waited there about half an hour ; during which tim 
all the conversation was about the small chance that tl 
dog had to find the ewe, for it was agreed on all banc 
that she might long ago have mixed with the rest of tl 
sheep on the farm. How that was, no man will ever 
able to decide. John, however, still persisted in waitii 
until his dog came back, either with the ewe or witho 
her ; and at last the trusty animal brought the individa 
lost sheep to our very foot^ which the man took on li 
hack, and went on bis way Te^olcing. I remember tl 
dog was very warm, and Yiaxv^ii^ owX. \C>a V^xi*^^ — ^^> 
called him all the iV\ names Yie covs\^VKS«iV^>»s2^ 
oiiimal seemed to ta^^e mverj %oo^ '^aiX. ^xmScwNsw 
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seemed to be John's flattery to his dog. For my part, I 
vent home, ranc3ring I had seen a miracle, little weeting 
that it was nothing to what I myself was to experience 
in the course of my pastoral life, from the sagacity of the 
shepherd's dog. _^ 

My dog was always my companion. I conversed with / 
him the whole day — I shared every meal with him, and 
my plaid in the tune of a shower ; the consequence was, 
that I generally had the best dogs in all the country. 
The first remarkable one that I had was named Sirrah. 
He was beyond all comparison the best dog I ever saw. 
He.was of a surly unsocial temper — disdained all flattery, 
and refused to be caressed; but his attention to his 
master's commands and interests never will again be 
equalled by any of the canine race. The first time that 
I saw him, a drover was leading him in a rope ; he was 
hungry, and lean, and far from being a beautiful cur, for 
he was all over black, and had a grim face striped with 
daik brown. The man had bought him of a boy for three 
shillings, somewhere on the Border, and doubtless had 
used him very ill on his jouniey. I thought I discovered 
a sort of sullen intelligence in his face, notwithstanding 
his dejected and forlorn situation ; so I gave the drover 
a guinea for him, and appropriated the captive to myself. 
I believe there never was a guinea so well laid out ; at 
least I am satisfied that I never laid out one to so good 
purpose. He was scarcely then a year old, and knew so 
little of herding, that he had never turned sheep in his life ; 
but as soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do so, 
and that it obUged me, I can never forget with what 
anxiety and eagerness he learned his different evolutions. 
He would try every way deliberately, till he found out 
what I wanted him to do ; and when once I made him 
to understand a direction, he never forgot or mistook it 
^n. Well as I knew him, he very often astonished 
me, for when hard pressed in accomplishing the task that 
be was put to, be had expedients of tVve mom^xvX. >iXs^\. 
bespoke a gre&t share of the reasoning iacvAX.^. "^ ^x^\ 
relate all his exploits, it would teqmie a NC^^xm^ \ ^ 

JF. X 
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shall only mention one or two, to prove what kind of an 
animal he was-. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the same farm, where 
I had always about 700 lambs put under my charge every 
year at weaning-time. As they were of the short, or 
black-faced breed, the breaking of them was a very tick- 
lish and difficult task. I was obliged to watch them 
night and day for the first four days, during which time 
I had always a person to assist me. It happened one year, 
that just about midnight the lambs broke loose, and came 
up the moor upon us, making a noise with their running 
louder than thunder. We got up and waved our plaids, 
and shouted, in hopes to turn them, but we only made 
matters worse, for in a moment they were all round' us, 
and by our exertions we cut them into three divisions ; 
one of these ran north, another south, and those that 
came up between us, straight up the moor to the west- 
ward. I called out, " Sirrah, my man, they're a' away;" 
the word, of all others, that set him most upon the alert, 
but owing to the darkness of the night, and blackness of 
the moor, I never saw him at all. As the division of the 
lambs that ran southward were going straight towards 
.the fold, where they had been that day taken from their 
dams, I was afraid they would go there, and again mix 
with them ; so 1 threw off part of my clothes, and pur- 
sued them, and by great personal exertion, and the help 
of another old dog that I had besides Sirrah, I turned 
them, but in a few minutes afterwards lost them alto- 
gether. I ran here and there, not knowing what to do, 
but always, at intervals, gave a loud whistle to Sirrah, to 
let him know that 1 was depending on him. By that 
whistling, the lad who was assisting me found me out ; 
but he likewise had lost all trace whatsoever of the lambs. 
I asked if he had never seen Sirrah ? He said, he had 
not ; but that after I left him, a wing of the lambs had 
come round him with a swirl, and that he supposed Sirrah 
had then given them a Ivittx, iVvow^Vv he could not see him 
for the darkness. We boOci coxvcWi^e^, >}cv^\. -vWNsx^'^ 
way the Jambs ran at fixsl, tVve^ yio\j\^^^^\1 \wv^ t^n. >i« 
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fold where they left their mothers, and without delay we 
bent our course towards that ; but when we came there, 
there was nothing of them, nor any kind of bleating to be 
heard, and we discovered with vexation that we had come 
on a wrong track. 

My companion then bent his course towards the farm 
of Glen on the north, and I ran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild tract where the lambs had grazed 
while following their dams. We met after it was day, 
far up in a place called the Black Cleuch, but neither of 
us had been able to discover our lambs, nor any traces of 
them. It was the most extraordinary circumstance that 
had ever occurred in the annals of the pastoral life ! We 
had nothing for it but to return to our master, and inform 
him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, and knew 
not what was become of one of them. 

On our way home, however, we discovered a body of 
lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of 
them, looking all around for some relief, but still stand- 
ing true to his charge. The sun was then up ; and when 
we first came in view of them, we concluded that it was 
one of the divisions of the lambs, which Sirrah had been 
unable to manage until he came to that commanding 
situation, for it was about a mile and a half distant from 
the place where they first broke and scattered. But what 
was our astonishment, when we discovered by degrees 
that not one lamb of the whole flock was wanting ! How 
he had got all the divisions collected in the dark is beyond 
my comprehension. The charge was left entirely to 
himself from midnight until the rising of the sun ; and 
if all the shepherds in the Forest had been there to assist 
him, they could not have eflfected it with greater propri- 
ety. All that I can say farther is, that I never felt so 
grateful to any creature below the sun as I did to Sirrah 
that morning. 

I lemember another achievement oS Yiva yiVvvOcv \ ^- 
mired still more. I was sent to a place \\\ T^^^^^^^-* 
called Stanhope, to bring home a wM e^e >i>xaX. "wjA 
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strajed from home. The place laj at the distanc< 
about fifteen miles, and my way to it was over steep h 
and athwart deep glens ; — ^there was no path, and nei 
Sirrah nor I had ever travelled the road before. ' 
ewe was brought in and put into a barn over night ; s 
after being frightened in this way, was set out to m< 
the morning to be driven home by herself. She waj 
wild as a roe, and bounded away to the side of the mc 
tain like one. I sent Sirrah on a circular route wide 
fore her, and let him know that he had the charge 
her. When I left the people at the house, Mr Twee 
the farmer, said to me, *' Do you really suppose that 
will drive that sheep over these hills, and out thro 
the midst of all the sheep in the country ?" I sal 
would try to do it. " Then, let me tell you/' said 
" that you may as well try to travel to yon sun." ' 
man did not know that I was destined to do both the 
and the other I Our way, as I said, lay all over ^ 
hills, and through the middle of flocks of sheep. { 
dom got a sight of the ewe, for she was sometimes a i 
before me, sometunes two ; but Sirrah kept her in c 
roand the whole way — never suffered her to mix ^ 
other sheep — nor, as far as I could judge, ever ta dev 
twenty yards from the track by which he and I went 
day before. When we came over the great height 
wards Manor Water, Sirrah and his charge happened 
cross it a little before me, and our way lying down 
for several miles, I lost all traces of them, but still 1 
on my track. I came« to two shepherd's houses, 
asked if they had seen any thing of a black dog, wit 
branded face and a long tail, driving a sheep ? No ; t 
had seen no such thing ; and, besides, all their sh( 
both above and below the houses, seemed to be unmo^ 
I had nothing for it but to hold on my way homewa 
and at length, on the corner of a hill at the side of 
water, I discovered my trusty coal-black friend siti 
with his eye fixed inlexvlAy oti VNx^ \i>\xxv \\^qw \jkMa^ 
sometimes giving a casvlbX ^^aiice\i^\xA Va %fc^ >i \ 
coming : — he had the evie aXaxid:vci^\Ni«t^.^^<^^^^^ 
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When I got her home, and set her at liberty among 
our own sheep, he took it highly amiss. I could scarcely 
prevail with him to let her go ; and so dreadfully was he 
iffronted, that she should have been let go free after all 
bis toil and trouble, that he would not come near me all 
;he way to the house, nor yet taste any supper when we 
^t there. . I believe he wanted me to take her home and 
lill her. 

He had one very laughable peculiarity, which often 
seated no little disturbance about the house — it was an 
»utrageous ear for music. He never heard music, but 
le drew towards it ; and he never drew towards it, but 
le joined in it with all his vigour. Many a good psalm, 
ong, and tune, was he the cause of spoiling ; for when 
le set fairly to, at which he was not slack, the voices of 
l11 his coadjutors had no chance with his. It was custo- 
nary with the worthy old farmer with whom I resided, 
:o perform family worship evening and morning ; and be- 
'ore he began, it was always necessary to drive Sirrah to 
•he fields, and close the door. If this was at any time 
ToTgot or neglected, the moment that the psalm was raised, 
Qe joined with aU his zeal, and at such a rate, that he 
browned the voices of the family before three lines could 
be tang. Nothing farther could be done till Sirrah was 
Bxpelled. But then I when he got to the peat-stack 
biowe before the door, especially if he got a blow in go- 
Uog ont, he did give his powers of voice full scope, with- 
oot mitigation ; and even at that distance he was often a 
hvd match for us all. 

Some imagined that it was from a painful sensation 
tliathe didthi»r^ No such thing. Music was his de- 
light : it always drew him towards it like a charm. I 
«lept in the byre-loft — Sirrah in the hay-nook in a cor- 
nier below. When sore fatigued, I sometimes retired to 
iny bed before the hour of family worship. In such cases, 
"Whenever the psalm was raised in the kitchen, viVv\^\v -v^s* 
fcut a abort distance. Sirrah left his \air •, axvA. \«^^vcv% \C^& 
wr close to the bottom of the door to Yieai mox^ ^\?»'CvcvcX' 
^jbe growled a low note in accompammeivt, X>^\ ^^^^ 
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sound expired : and then rose, shook his ears, and 
turned to his hay-nook. Sacred music affected him n 
but in either that or any slow tune, when the tones d 
upon the key-note, they put him quite beside him 
his eyes had the gleam of madness in them ; anc 
sometimes quitted singing, and literally fell to bar] 
All his race have the same qualities of voice and ear 
less or greater degree. 

The most painful part of Sirrah 's history yet rem? 
but in memory of himself, it must be set down, 
grew old, and unable to do my work by himself. I 
a son of his coming up that promised well, and ^ 
greater favourite with me than ever the other was. 
times were hard, and the keeping of them both was c 
upon my master which I did not like to impose, alth* 
he made no remonstrances. I was obliged to part 
one of them ; so I sold old Sirrah to a neighbouring s 
herd for three guineas. He was accustomed, whi 
was smearing, or doing any work about the farm, t 
with any of the family when I ordered him, and ru 
their biddmg the same as at my own ; but then, whe 
came home at night, a word of approbation from me 
recompense sufficient, and he was ready next day t( 
with whomsoever I commanded him. Of course, t 
I sold him to this lad, he went away when I ordered 
without any reluctance, and wrought for him all that 
and the next as well as ever he did in his life. But v 
he found that^he was abandoned by me, and doomc' 
be the slave of a stranger for whom he did not car( 
would never again do another feasible turn. The 
said that he ran in among the sheep like a whelp, 
seemed intent on doing him all the mischief he cc 
The consequence was, that he was obliged to part 
him in a short time ; but he had more honour than I 
[or he took him to his father, and desired him to f( 
Sirrah, and be kind to Yi\m ?kS \otv^ «& he lived, Jbr 
sake of what lie had heen\ wi^ X\Cva \xv^\x^O\Q>\:i. ^^ 
iJ^an faithfully perfotined. 

He came back to s^e me ivo^ «cv^ ^«^ ^^^ 
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Sifter he went away, but afraid of the mortification of beinj; 
driven from the farm-house, he never came there ; but 
knowing well the road that 1 took to the hill in the morn- 
ing, he lay down near to that. When he saw me coming, 
be did not venture near me, but walked round the hill, 
keeping always about two hundred yards off, and then 
returned to his new master again, satisfied for the time 
that there was no more shelter with his beloved old one 
for him. When I thought how easily one kind word 
Would have attached him to me for life, and how grateful 
it would have been to my faithful old servant and friend, 
I could not help regretting my fortune that obliged us to 
separate. That unfeeling tax on the shepherd's dog, his 
only bread-winner, has been the cause of much pain in 
tUs respect. The parting with old Sirrah, after all that 
ke had done for me, had such an effect on my heart, that 
I have never been able to forget it to this day ; the more 
I have considered his attachment and character, the more I 
have admired them ; and the resolution that he took up, 
and persisted in, of never doing a good turn for any other 
of my race, after the ingratitude that he had experienced 
from me, appeared to me to have a kind of heroism and 
sublimity in it. I am, however, writing nothing but the 
plain simple truth, to which there are plenty of living wit- 
nesses. I then made a vow to myself, which I have 
religiously kept, and ever shall, never to sell another dog ; 
but that I may stand acquitted of all pecuniary motives, 
— which indeed those who know me will scarcely suspect 
me of, — I must add, that when I saw how matters went, 
I never took a farthing of the stipulated price of old Sir- 
rah. I have Sirrah's race to this day ; and though none • 
of them has ever equalled him as a sheep dog, yet they 
have far excelled him in all the estimable qualities of so- 
ciality and humour. 

A single shepherd and his dog will accomplish more in 
gathering a stock of sheep from a Highland farm, than 
twenty shepherds could do without do^S', ^xv^SX. \^ ^ ^"WJ-V 
bAt, without this docile animal, the pastox^ Xv^^ y«w^^ 
? a mere blank. Without the s\vepVieie: s ^io-^, \X\^ ^^^^"^^ 
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of the open mountainous land in Scotland would not be 
worth a sixpence. It would require more hands to ma^ 
nage a stock of sheep, gather them from the hUls, force 
' them into houses and folds, and drive them to markets, 
than the profits of the whole stock would be capable of 
maintaining. Well may the shepherd feel an interest in 
his dog ; he it is indeed that earns the family s bread, of 
which he is himself content with the smallest morsel ; 
always grateful, and always ready to exert his utmost 
abilities in his master's interest. Neither hunger, fatiguob 
nor the worst of treatment, will drive him from his side ; 
he will follow him through fire and water, as the saying 
is, and through every hardship, without murmur or re- 
pining, till he literally fall down dead at his foot. If one 
of them is obliged to change masters, it is sometimes long 
before he will acknowledge the new one, or condescend 
to work for him with the same willingness as he did for 
his former lord ; but if he once acknowledge him, he con- 
tinues attached to him till death ; and though naturally 
proud and high-spirited, in as far as relates to his master, 
these qualities (or rather failings) are kept so much in 
subordination, that he has not a will of his own. 

My own renowned Hector,* was the son and imme- 
diate successor of the faithful old Sirrah ; and though not 
nearly so valuable a dog, he was a far more interesting 
one. He had three times more humour and whim ; and 
though exceedingly docile, his bravest acts were mostly 
tinctured with a grain of stupidity, which showed his rea- 
soning faculty to be laughably obtuse. 

I shall mention a striking instance of it. I was once 
at the farm of Shorthope, in Ettrick head, receiving some 
lambs that I had bought, and was going to take to mar- 
ket, with some more, the next day. Owing to some 
accidental delay, I did not get final delivery of the lambs 
tiJl it was growing late ; and being obliged to be at my 
own house that night, 1 vjaa tio\. «.Yk\.\\^ d^&mayed lest I 
should scatter and lose my \8Lm\i%, M ^jsxVsv^s^ ^^^\\af^ 
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me. Darkness did overtake me by the time I got half 

wsy, and no ordinary darkness for an August evening. 

The lambSy having been weaned that day, and of the wild 

Uick-faced breed, became exceedingly unruly, and for a 

good while I lost hopes of mastering them. Hector 

lunaged the point, and we got them safe home ; but both 

he and his master were alike sore forcfoughten. It had 

become so dark, that we were oblij^cd to fuld them with 

candles ; and after closing them safely up, I went home 

with my father and the rest to supper. When Hector's 

tapper was set down, behold he was wanting I and as I 

bew we had him at the fold, which was within call of 

tke house, I went out and called and whistled on him for 

I good while ; but he did not make his appearance. I 

Vis distressed about this ; for, having to take away the 

kinbs next morning, I knew I could not drive them a 

Bdie without my dog, if it had been to save me the whole 

drove. 

The next morning, as soon as it was day, I arose, and 
inquired if Hector had come home. No ; he had not 
been seen. I knew not what to do ; but my father pro- 
posed that he would take out the lambs and herd them, 
and let them get some meat to fit them for the road ; and 
that I should ride with all speed to Shorthope, to see if 
my dog had gone back there. Accordingly, we went 
t<^ether to the fold to turn out the lambs, and there was 
poor Hector sitting trembling in the very middle of the 
fold door, on the inside of the fiake that closed it, with 
his eyes still steadfastly fixed on the lambs. He had 
been so hardly set with them after it grew dark, that he 
darst not for his life leave them, although hungry, fatigued, 
and cold ; for the night had turned out a deluge of rain. He 
had never so much as lain down, for only the small spot that 
he sat on was dry, and there had he kept watch the whole 
night. Almost any other coUey would have discerned 
that the Iambs were safe enough in the fold ; but Hector 
had not been able to see through this. 1^<^ €^^xv\^Im^sj^\ 
to take my word for it ; for he durst i\o\. c\vx\\.>k\& h?^\.^, 
tbough be beard me calling both at m^YvX «cv^ xi\wwx\^. 
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Another peculiarity of his was, that he had a 
antipathy at the family mouser, which was ingrai 
his nature from his very puppyhood; yet so pc 
absurd was he, that no impertinence on her side, i 
baiting on, could ever induce him to lay his moi 
her, or injure her in the slightest degree. The 
not a day, and scarcely an hour, passed over, t\ 
family did not get some amusement with these tv 
mals. Whenever he was within doors, his whoh 
pation was watching and pointing the cat from ir 
to night. When she flitted from one place to ai 
' so did he in a moment ; and then squatting down, 1 
his point sedulously, till he was either called off 
asleep. 

He was an exceedingly poor taker of meat, was 
to press to it, and always lean ; and often he wot 
taste it till we were obliged to bring in the cat. 
malicious looks that he cast at her from under hi 
brows on such occasions, were exceedingly lud 
considering his utter incapability of wronging her. 
ever he saw her, he drew near his bicker, and 
angry, but still he would not taste till she was bro 
it ; and then he cocked his tail, set up his birses, t 
gan .a-lapping furiously, in utter desperation. H: 
nature was so immovable, that he would never 
her a share of what he got ; he even lapped close 
one side of the dish, and left her room — but mere 
did7)ly ! 

It! will appear strange to hear a dog's reasoning 

mentioned, as it has been ; but I have hardly eve 

a shepherd's dog do any thing without perceivi 

reasons for it. I have often amused myself in a 

ing what his motives were for such and such thinj 

I generally found them very cogent ones. But 

had ^* droll stupidity about him, and took up fori 

rules of his own,{oi which I could never percei 

motlive that was not even iax\Yict o\s\ ^H. >Ocv^ -wj >} 

action itself. He bad oive xxtC^oim ^T\isi\AR,^,w\' 

bad one it was, dumg iVve Wm^ o^ UxxC^i x*^\^ 
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three or four seconds before the conclusion of the 
he started to his feet, and ran barking round the 
lent like a crazed beast. My father was so inucli 
with this, that he would never suiTer me to cor- 
him for it, and I scarcely ever saw the old man rise 
the prayer without his endeavouring to suppress a 
at the extravagance of Hector. None of us ever 
find out how he knew that the prayer was near 
I, for my father was not formal in his prayers ; but 
he did know,—- of that we had nightly evidence. 
never was any thing for which I was so puzzled to 
»ver a reason as this ; but, from accident, I did dis- 
it, and, however ludicrous it may appear, I am cer- 
I was correct. It was much in character with many 
W Hector's feats, and rather, I think, the most outre of 
ffty principle he ever acted on. As I said, his chief 
Wy occupation was pointing the cat. Now, when he 
'tar OS all kneel down in a circle with our faces couched 
^ our paws, in the same posture with himself, it struck 
ib absurd head, that we were all engaged in pointing the 
M He lay on tenters all the time, but the acuteness 
of his ear enabling him, through time, to ascertain the 
^eiy moment when we would all spring to our feet, he 
thought to himself, *' I shall be first after her for you 

He inherited his dad*s unfortunate ear for music, not 
perhaps in so extravagant a degree, but he ever took care 
to exhibit it on the most untimely and ill-judged occa- 
H0D8. Owing to some misunderstanding between the 
Bunister of the parish and the session clerk, the precent- 
Ing in church devolved on my father, who was the senior 
jjjer. Now, my father could have sung several of the 
r5 church tunes middling well, in his own family circle ; 
,ioX it so happened, that, when mounted in the desk, he 
nerer could command the starting notes of any but one 
(St Paul's), which were always in undue readiness at the 
loot of his tongue, to the exclusion oi e^ei-^ cilVvex ^^ysvv- 
kere in the whole range of sacred melody . Tcv^ \sNxv\^- 
^gMve out psalms four times in i\\e cowi^e olcstrj ^wj^ 
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service, and consequently the congregation were trei 
with St Paul's in the morning, at great length, twict 
the course of the service, and then once again at 
close— nothing but St ' Paul's. And, it being of itsc 
monotonous tune, nothing could exceed the monot 
that prevailed in the primitive church of Ettrick. Oi 
pure sympathy for my father alone, I was compellec 
take the precentorship in hand ; and, having plent} 
tunes, for a good while I came on as well as could be 
pected, as men say of their wives. But, unfortuna 
for me. Hector found out that I attended church e^ 
Sunday, and though I had him always closed up caref 
at home, he rarely failed to make his appearance in chi 
at some time of the day. Whenever I saw him, a 
mor came over my spirits ; for I well knew what the is 
would be. The moment he heard my voice strike up 
psalm, '* with might and migei^ty," then did he fallini 
such overpowering vehemence, that be and I seldom 
any to join in the music but our two selves. The si 
herds hid their heads, and laid them down on the ba 
of the seats wrapped in their plaids, and the lasses loo 
down to the ground and laughed till their faces grew i 
I disdained to stick the tune, and therefore was obli 
to carry on in spite of the obstreperous accompanimei 
but I was, time after time, so completely put out of 
countenance by the brute, that I was obliged to give 
my office in disgust, and leave the parish once mor< 
their old friend, St Paul. 

Hector was quite incapable of performing the s{ 

feats among sheep that his father did ; but, as far as 

judgment served him, he was a docile and obliging ci 

ture. He had one singular quality, of keeping true to 

charge to which he was set. If we had been shearing 

sorting sheep in any way, when a division was tur 

out, and Hector got the word to attend to them, he wo 

have done it pleasantly, for a whole day without the 1* 

symptom of wearmesa. "i^o tvova^ ot Vxitrj ^hout 

fold, which brings every o\Jaei ^o^iiomVv^\svi&\s\«?R» 

the least eiFect ou Heclox svje Wv^V^Vim^^^Vvm ^ 
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Some on his own charge, and set him a-running 
Buid round them, turning them in at corners, out 
rt of impatience to be employed as well as his 

neighbours at the fold. Whenever old Sirrah 
limself hard set, in commanding wild sheep on 
round, where they are worst to manage, he never 
inthout any hint to the purpose, to throw himself 
I below them, and lay their faces to the hill, by 
neans he got the command of them in a minute. 

could make Hector comprehend this advantage, 

my art, although his father found it out entirely 
jelf. The former would turn or wear sheep no 
'ay, but on the hill above them ; and though very 
t it, he gave both them and himself double the 

and fatigue. 

nnot be supposed that he could understand all that 
ssing in the little family circle, but he certainly 
ihended a good part o£ it. In particular, it was 
isy to discover that he rarely missed aught that 
d about himself, the sheep, the cat, or of a hunt, 
lught of that nature came to be discussed, Hector's 
)n and impatience soon became manifest. There 
a winter evening, I said to my mother that I was 

Bowerhope for a fortnight, for that I had more 
iency for writing with Alexander Laidiaw, than at 

and I added, ** But I will not take Hector with 
he is constantly quarrelling with the rest of the 
inging music, or breeding some uproar." — '* Na, 
loth she, " leave Hector with me ; I like aye best 
! him at hame, poor fallow." 
se were all the words that passed. The next 
g the waters were in a great flood, and I* did not 
y till after breakfast ; but when the time came for 
up Hector, he was wanting. — " The deuce's in 
ast," said I ; ** I will wager that he heard what we 
3iying yesternight, and has gone off for Bowerhope 

1 as the door was opened th\s moTivvcv^!* 

that should really be the case,\W V\vvc^ S^cv^Xi^-asX 
y," said my mother. 
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The Yarrow was so large as to be quite impassable, 
that I had to go up by St Mary's Loch, and go acn 
by the boat ; and, on drawing near to Bowerhope, I so 
perceived that matters had gone precisely as I suspect< 
Large as the Yarrow was, and it appeared impassable 
any living creature. Hector had made his escape early 
the morning, had swam the river, and was sitting, " li 
a drookit hen," on a knoll at the east end of the hou 
awaiting my arrival with much impatience. I had 
great attachment to this animal, who, with a good d 
of absurdity, joined all the amiable qualities of his speci 
He was rather of a small size, very rough and shagg< 
and not far from the colour of a fox. 

His son, Lion, was the very picture of his dad, h 
a good deal more sagacity, but also more selfishness, 
history of the one, however, would only be an epitome 
that of the other. Mr William Nicholson took a fi 
likeness of this latter one, which that gentleman si 
possesses. He could not get him to sit for his picture 
such a position as he wanted, till he exhibited a singuU 
ly fine picture of his, of a small dog, on the opposi 
side of the room. Lion took it for a real animal, ar 
disliking its fierce and important look exceedingly, he ii 
mediately set up his ears and his shaggy birses, and fi 
ing a stern eye on the picture, in manifest wrath, 1 
would then sit for a whole day, and point his eye at 
without moving away or altering his position. 

It is a curious fact, in the history of these anima 

that the most useless of the breed have often the gre: 

est degree of sagacity in trifling and useless matters. 1 

exceedingly good sheep-dog attends to nothing else b 

that particular branch of business to which he is br( 

His whole capacity is exerted and exhausted on it, a 

he is of little avail in miscellaneous matters ; where; 

a very indifferent cur, bred about the house, and acci 

tomed to assist with every thing, will often put the m( 

nobJe breed to disgrace Vtv \.\ies^;^^U^ services. If o 

calls out, for instance, tYval l\ve co>n^ ^x^ Nxv \Xv.^ ^^o^^ 

the hens in the gaxden, lYie Yvowaci-^oW^^ w^^e^^^ w^ ^ 
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hint, but runs and turns them out The shepherd's dog 

knows not what is astir ; and, if he is called out in a 

hurry for such work» all that he will do is to break to the 

hill, and rear himself up on end, to see if no sheep are 

running away. A bred sheep-dog, if coming ravening 

from the hills, and getting into a milk-house, would most 

likely think of nothing else than filling his belly with the 

cream. Not so his initiated brother. He is bred at 

home, to a more civilized behaviour. I have known 

such lie night and day, among from ten to twenty pails 

full of milk, and never once break the cream of one of 

them with the tip of his tongue, nor would he suffer cat, 

rat, or any other creature, to touch it. This latter sort, 

too, are far more acute at taking up what is said in a 

family. There was a fanner of this country, a Mr 

Alexander Cuninghame, who had a bitch that, for the 

space of three or four years, in the latter part of her life, 

met him always at the boundary of his farm, about a 

mile and a half from his house, on his way home. If he 

was half a day away, a week, or a fortnight, it was all the 

same ; she met him at that spot, and there never was an 

instance known of her going to wait his arrival there on 

a wrong day. If this was a fact, which I have heard 

averred by people who lived hi the house at that time, 

she could only know of his coming home by hearing it 

mentioned in the family. The same animal would have 

gone and brought the cows from the hill when it grew 

dark, without any biddhig, yet she was a very indifferent 

sheep.dog. 

The anecdotes of these animals are all so much alike, 
that were 1 but to relate the thousandth part of those I 
have heard, they would often look very much like re- 
' petitions. I shall therefore only mention one or two of 
the most singular, which I know to be well authenticated. 
There was a shepherd lad near Langholm, whose name 
was Scott, who possessed a bitch, famed 6ver all the 
West Border for her singular tractab\\\ly. ^^ Q.<iv^^ 
^ve sent her home with one sheep, two sWe^, 'i^ ^^V5 
gj^ea number, from amy of the neigJ\bouuu^ Wy«v% *, ^^^ 
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in the lambing season, it was his uniform practice tosei 
her home with the kebbed ew€S just as he got them.— 
must let the town reader understand this. A kebb> 
ewe is one whose lamb dies. As soon as such is foun 
she is immediately brought home by the shepherd, ai 
another lamb put to her; and this lad, on going h 
rounds on the hill, whenever he found a kebbed ew 
immediately gave her in charge to his bitch to take hom 
which saved him from coming back that way again, ai 
going over the same ground he had looked before. SI 
always took them carefully home, and put them into 
fold which was close by the house, keeping watch ov 
them till she was seen by some one of the family ; ai 
then that moment she decamped, and hasted back to h 
master, who sometimes sent her three times home in oi 
morning, with different charges. It was the custom 
the farmer to watch her, and take the sheep in char^ 
from her ; but this required a good deal of caution ; f< 
as soon as she perceived that she was seen, whether tl 
sheep were put into the fold or not, she conceived h< 
charge at an end, and no flattery could induce her i 
stay and assist in folding them. There was a display 
accuracy and attention in this, that I cannot say I hai 
ever seen equalled. 

The late Mr Steel, flesher in Peebles, had a bitch th 
was fully equal to the one mentioned above, and that 
the very same qualification too. Her feats in takii 
home sheep from the neighbouring farms into the fles 
market at Peebles by herself, form innumerable anecdot 
in that vicinity, all similar to one another. But there 
one instance related of her, that combines so much sag 
city with natural affection, that I do not think the histo 
of the animal creation furnishes such another. 

Mr Steel had such an implicit dependence on the i 

tention of this animal to his orders, that whenever he p 

a lot of sheep before her, he took a pride in leaving it 

herself y and either temame^ lo \.«Jwi «. ^^^ with the fj 

mer of whom he had made Ihe ^\3lv^^^, at \ftO«.«s\^'( 

road, to look after bargains ox oV\v« \sv>svw&^^« ^xA 
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he chanced to commit a drove to her charge at a 
called Willenslee, without attending to her condi- 
as he ought to have done. This farm is five miles 
Peebles, over wild hills, and there is, no regularly 
ed path to it. Whether Mr Steel remained behind, 
ok another road, 1 know not ; but on coming home 
n the evening, he was astonished at hearing that his 
'ul Animal had never made her appearance with the 
J. He and his son, or servant, instantly prepared to 
ut by different paths in search of her ; but on their 
; out to the street, there was she coming with the 
i, no one missing ; and, marvellous to relate, she was 
ing a young pup in her mouth ! She had been 
1 in travail on the hills ; and how the poor beast had 
ived to manage her drove in her state of suffering, 
yond human calculation ; for her road lay through 
p the whole way. Her master's heart smote him 
1 he saw what she had suffered and effected ; but 
was nothing daunted ; and having deposited her 
ig one in a place of safety, she again set out full 
d to the hills, and brought another, and another, till 
brought her whole litter, one by one ; but the last 
was dead. I give this as I have heard it related by 
country people ; for though I knew Mr Walter Steel 
enough, I cannot say I ever heard it from his own 
th. I never entertained any doubt, however, of the 
1 of the relation, and certainly it is w.orthy of being 
erved, for the credit of that most docile and affection* 
Df all animals — the shepherd's dog. 
'he stories related of the dogs of sheep-stealers are 
y beyond all credibility. I cannot attach credit to 
e, without believing the animals to have been devils 
rnate^ come to the earth for the destruction of both 
souls and bodies of men. I cannot mention names, 
the sake of families that still remain in tl^e country ; 
there have been sundry men executed, who be- 
;ed to this quarter of the realm, fox t\\«X Wvcvwx^ ^Tv\s\ft> 
•7 own time ; and others have abscoi\^^^,\\3i^"<.^»^^>^'^ 
ve their necks. There was not owe ol V\ve^^ V.o ^\\^>sv 

Y 2 
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1 allude who did nut acknowledge his dofi; to be the great 
oMt offender. One younfi; man, in particular, who wu 
I believe, overtaken by justice for hiH first offence, stated 
that after he had folded the sheep by moon-light, and tt 
lected his number from the flock of a former master, b 
took them out, and set away with them towards Edin 
burgh. But before he Irad got them quite off the farm 
his conscience smote him, as he said, (but more likelf 
dread of tliat which soon followed,) and he quitted th 
sheep, letting them go again to the hill. Ho called hi 
dog off them ; and mounting his poney, rode away. A 
that time he said his dog was capering and playing aroiu 
him, as if glad of having got free of a troublesome bail 
ness i and he regarded him no more, till, after havioi 
rode about three miles, he thought again and again thi 
he heard something coming up behind him. Halting, i 
length, to ascertain what it was, in a few minutes his dO| 
(rame up with the stolen drove, drivitig them at a furioo 
rate to ke(>p pace with his master. The sheep were al 
smoking, and hanging out their tongues, and their drive 
was fully us warm as they. The young man was now ex 
ceedingly troubled ; for the sheep having been brouj^ht* 
far from home, he dreaded there would be u pursuit, ani 
he could not got them home again before day. Resolv 
ing, at all events, to keep his hands clear of thoin, h 
corrected his dog in gr(>at wrath, left the sheep one 
more, and taking his dog with him, rode off a sccon 
time. He had not ridden above a mile, till he perceive 
that his dog Imd again given him the slip; and suspt'ctin 
for what purpose, he was t(?rril)ly alarmed as well as clw 
grined ; for the daylight approached, and he durst nc 
make a noise calling on his dog, for fear of alarming th 
neighbourhood, in a place where both he and his dog wer 
known. He resolved therefore to abandon the animal t 
himself, and take a road across the country which he m 
sum his dog did wot Vuuw^ivud <:ould not follow. H 
took that road ; \)ut W\\\vs, ^^^^ \\w?kV^^^<i^i.,\vv> ^\Mlvl< 
^ot /urross the cwdose.A V\iAi\v\. \\^i tL\.V\v^>\v ^»xwi N; 
^^ato, which he closed WAvXu^V^'^^^.^'^^^^^^^'^'^'''^^"^ 
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lie ^Tther, by a zigzag course, to a farm-house where 
>i jls sister and sweetheart lived ; and at that place he 
until after breakfast time. The people of this 
jirere all examined on the trial, and no one had 
seen sheep, or heard them mentioned, save one 
rho came up to the young man as he was stand- 
the stable-door, and told him that his dog had 
leep safe enough down at the Crooked Yett, and 
Led not hurry himself. He answered, that the 
were not his — they were young Mr Thomson's, 
lad left them to his charge ; and he was in search 
man to drive them, which made him come off his 

5r this discovery, it was impossible for the poo' 
to get quit of them ; so he went down and too' 
don of the stolen property once more, carried the-" 
ilnd disposed of them ; and, finally, the transact"^ 
^m his life. The dog, for the last four or five m'f ® 
la. • he had brought the sheep, could have no other g' ^^ 
) the road his master had gone, but the smell of' ^' 
oney's feet. "^* 

It is also well known that there was a notorious she^" 
dealer in the county of Mid- Lothian, who, had it r*" 
een for the skins and sheep's-heads, would never hav 
een condemned, as he could, with the greatest ease, 
ave proved an cdibi every time on which there were 
iispicions cherished against him. He always went by 
ne road, calling on his acquaintances, and taking care to 
ppear to every body by whom he was known ; while 
is dog went by another with the stolen sheep ; and then 
n the two felons meeting again, they had nothing more 
do than turn the sheep into an associate's enclosure, in 
^hose house the dog was well fed and entertained, and 
iTould have soon taken all the fat sheep on the Lothian 
ildges to that house. This was likewise a female, a jet- 
»lack one, with a deep coat of soft hair, but smooth- 
leaded, and yery strong and handsome m\\fti \Ba^^. ^^ 
he disappearance of her maslet, ?^^\k^ ^wiX. ^'^^ss^'^ 
id the places he had frequenied -^Wlxves^t ^W.^xsv^^^^'^'^ 
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Steal a drove by herself, nor yet any thing for hei 
hand. She was kept a while by a relation of her 
ter's ; but never acting heartily in his service, soon 
to an untimely end. Of this there is little doubt, alt 
some spread the report that one evening, after ut 
two or three loud howls, she had vanished ! 
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EMIGRATION. 



of nothing in the world so distressing as the 
if a fine industrious independent peasantry tak- 
it look of their native country, never to behold 

have witnessed several of these scenes now, and 
ay never witness another ; for each of them has 

burst every now and then into my eyes for days 
, and all the while in that mood of mind that I 
k about nothing else. I saw the children all 
iritSi playing together and amusing themselves 
s , and I wondered if those dear innocents, in 
would remember any thing at all of the land of 
ity. They felt no regret, for they knew that 
[10 home but where their parents were, no staff 
it on them. They were beside them, and at- 
3 all their little wants, and they were happy, 
rent the looks of the parents ! They looked 
toward their native mountains and glades with 
rueful expression of countenance. These looks 

be cancelled from my heart ; and I noted al- 
t the older the men were, their looks were the 
retful and desolate. They thought, without 

the tombs of their parents and friends whose 
Y had lain in an honoured grave, and that, after 
rs of the toil and weariness collateral with old 
• were going to lay down their bones in a new 
ar distant clime, never to mix their ashes with 
t were dearest to them. Alas ! the days are 

I have seen ] It is long since emVi^ta^vycv. Itwsv 
inds commenced ; for, when c\aT\s\v\v '^«& \J^o- 
r as government edicts could aboWsVv \X, xXve ^ciCft 
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Highlanders were obliged to emigrate. But never 
now did the brave and mtelligent Borderers rush from il 
native country, all with symptoms of reckless despair, 
is most deplorable. The whole of our most valua 
peasantry and operative manufacturers are leaving 
All who have made a little money to freight them o 
the Atlantic, and procure them a settlement in Ameri 
Van Dieman's Land, or New South Wales, are hurry 
from us as from a place infected with the plague. Evi 
day the desire to emigrate increases, both in amount s 
intensity : in some parts of the country the movem* 
is taking place to an immense extent. In the industrii 
village of Galashiels, fifty-two are already booked 
transportation. In the town of Hawick, and its sub 
dinate villages, are double that number. My own b 
thers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, are all going awa 
and if I were not the very individual that I am, I sho 
be the first to depart. But my name is now so mi 
identified with Scotland and Ettrick Forest, that thoug 
must die as I have lived, I cannot leave them. 

But the little affecting story I set out with the purp< 
of telling is not begun yet. I went the other year 
see some particular friends on board the gallant sb 
Helen Douglas, for the British settlements of Ameri 
Among the rest was Adam Haliday, a small farmer, in 
had lost his farm, and whom I had known intimately 
my young days. He had a wife, and, I think, nine s( 
and daughters ; but his funds being short, he was obli^ 
to leave his two oldest sons behind, until they themsel 
could procure the means of following him. An old p^ 
ler, whom I think they named Simon Ainslie, was tht 
distributing little religious tracts among the emigra 
gratis, and perhaps trying to sell some of his cheap war 
The captain and he and Mr Nicholson, the owner of i 
vessel, myself, and some others, were standing around i 
father and sons, when the following interesting dialog 
took place : — 

** Now, Aidie, my xuaw, ye'ie \.o \ie\via.^e: ^a>ax%^, 
no be like a woman aud %x^€l^ \ ewN\Na.\sv^^ Va ^'i 
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comih' papplin' ower thae manly young cheeks ; for 
jh you an' Jamie wad hae been my riches, my 
gth, ait' shield in America, in helpin' me to clear 
irm, it is out o* my power to take ye wi' me just 
Therefore, be good lads, an* mind the thing that's 
. Read your Bibles, tell aye the truth, an' be 
ient to your masters ; an' the next year, or the 
again, you will be able to join your mother an' the 
IS an' me, an' we'll a' work thegither to ane anither's 

iS. 

I dinna want to gang, father," said Adam, '^ until I 
bring something wi' me to help you. I ken weel 
ye are circumstanced, an' how ye hae been screwed 
ime. But if there's siller to be made in Scotland in 
onest way, Jamie an' me will join you in a year or 
wi' something that will do ye good." 
Y this time poor little James's heart was like to burst 

crying. He was a fine boy, about fourteen. His 
;r went to comfort him, but he made matters only 
«rorse. ** Hout, Jamie, dinna greet that gate, man, 
I thing that canna be helpit," said he. " Ye ken 

weel I wad hae likit to hae had ye wi* me, for the 
in' ye is takin' the pith out o' my arm. But it's 
d' my power to take ye just now; for, as it is, afore 
Q to the settlement, I'll no hae a siller sixpence. 

ye're young an' healthy an' stout, an' gin ye be a 
I lad, wi' the blessing o* God, ye'U soon be able to 
your auld father an' mother, an' help them." 
But aince friends are partit, an' the half o' the globe 
Jen them, there's but a sma' chance that they ever 
t again," said poor James, with the most disconsolate 
. *• I wad hae likit to hae gane wi* ye, an' helpit ye, 
wrought wi' ye, an' leev'd an' dee'd wi' ye. It's an 
i' thing to be left in a country where ane has nae 
le to gang to, whatever befa' him." 
rhe old man burst into tears. He saw tV\e ^tos^^^X. 
^etlpless desolation, that preyed on his boysVve^^^.,'vs\ 
*vent of bis being laid on a bed of sickwess •, \ix^X. ^^ 
w resource. The boat came to the quay, Vcv >n\vvsXv 
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they were about to step : but word came with h 
the vessel could not sail before high tide to-morr< 
the family got one other night to spend together, a 
they seemed excessively happy, though lodged in 
loft. 

Having resolved to sail with the Helen Douglai 
the Point of Cumberland, I attended the next dai 
quay, where a great number of people were assem 
take farewell of their friends. There were foui 
lying ready to take the emigrants on board. T 
brothers embraced their parents and sisters, and we 
parting rather decently, when the captain, stepping 
a handsome boat, said to Haliday, ** Sir, your tw 
are entered as passengers with me, so you need no 
such a hurry in taking farewell of them." 

" Entered as passengers I" said Haliday ; ** wl 
poor fellows hae na left themsels a boddle in helpir 
out their mother and me ; how can they enter th 
as passengers?" 

" They are entered, however," said the captain, 
both their fare and board paid to Montreal, from 
place you can easily reach your destination ; but 
more is required, I am authorized to advance th^ 
wise." 

" An' wha is the generous friend that has done 
cried Haliday, In raptures, the tears streaming frc 
eyes. ** He has strengthened my arms, and enco 
my heart, and rendered me an independent m, 
aince, tell me wha is the kind good man ? — was 
Hogg?- 

The captain shook his head. " I am debarrec 
telling you, Mr Haliday," said he ; "let it suffic 
the young men are franked to Montreal. He 
both their tickets, and there are their names registe 
j}aid." 

** I winna set my fit aff the coast o' Scotlanc 

said Haliday, '* ut\1\\ Wlcxv ns\\^\v«& ^Qixv^ NXiSa ^e\ 

deed. If he should iveNet>oe ^^^^xMvw^V^^-a^ 

the waur o' an au\d TOat\ a ^myet^ Tv\^^. ^^^ ^w? 
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set a fit into the boat — I winna leave the shore 
Scotland till I ken wha my benefactor is. Can 
wa without kenning wha the friend is that has 

me the greatest service ever conferred on me 
3 born ? Na, na ! I canna, captain ; sae ye may 
^eel tell me at aince." 

n, since I must tell you, I must," said the cap- 
it was no other than that old packman with the 
oat." 

L bless him ! God bless him !" fell, I think, from 
>ngue that was present. The mother of the 
len was first at the old pedler, and clapping her 
bout his neck, she kissed him again and again, 
lugre some resistance. Old Haliday ran and 
I pedler by both hands, and in an ecstasy, mixed 
rs and convulsive laughter, said, *' Now, honest 
1 me your direction, for the first money that I 
er win, or beg, or borrow, shall be sent to reira- 
)u for this. There was never sic a benefit con- 
n a poor lather an' mother sin' the world stood 
i' ye sail hae your money, good auld Christian — 
lae your siller." 

that he sail !" exclaimed both of the young lads. 
, na, Aidie Haliday, say nay mair about the pay- 
St now," said the pedler ; " d'ye ken, man, I had 
^rerra strong motives for this : in the first place, 
at you could not do without the lads ; and mair 
it, I am coming up amang my countrymen about 
imfries an' Loch Eiry, to vend my wares for a 
twa, an' I wantit to hae ae house at ony rate where 
e sure o' a night's quarters. I'll ca' for my siller, 
n I'm sure to get it, or value for't ; an' if I dinna 
, be sure never to send it. It wad be lost by 
, for there's never ony siller reaches this frae 
I. 

er envied any man's feelings more than I did the 
er's that day, when all the grateful family were 
around him, and every eye Ivxxxie^ Q«v Vvov hoJ^ 
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On the banks of the Albany River, which fall 
Hudson's Bay, there is, amongst others, a small < 
settled, which is mostly made up of emigrants fro 
Highlands of Scotland. Though the soil of the i 
contiguous to the river is exceedingly rich and : 
yet .the winter being so long arid severe, these pec 
not labour too incessantly in agriculture, but depei 
the most part upon their skill in hunting and fishii 
their subsistence — there being commonly abundai 
both game and fish. 

Two young Kinsmen, both Macdonalds, went oi 
day into these boundless woods to hunt, each of 
armed with a well-charged gun in his hand, and a : 
dhu, or Highland dirk by his side. They shaped 
course towards a small stream, which descends fro 
mountains to the N.W. of the river; on the bai 
which they knew there were still a few wild swi: 
maining ; and of all other creatures they wished m 
meet with one of them, little doubting but that they 
overcome even a pair of them, if chance would direct 
to their lurking-places, though they were reported 
so remarkable both for their strength and ferocity, 
were not at all successful, hainng neglected the co 
game in searching for these animals ; and a little befor 
set they returned homeward, without having shot any 
save one wild turkey. But when they least expecte 
their infinite joy they discovered a deep pit or c 
which contained a large litter of fine half-grown pig 
none of the old ones w\l\v l\\em. T\v\% -^^s a. pri: 
deed ; so, without losmg a^ momexvV., TiCkXvsiJA ^«A 
other, ' Mack, you pe te \\U\eaV. mwv — ^\^e^ i^n 
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te little sows, and 111 pe keeping vatch at te door." 
. complied without hesitation, gave his gun to Don- 
insheathed his skene-dhu, and crept into the cave 
foremost ; but after he was all out of sight, save the 
les, he stopped short, and called back, * But Lord, 
Id, pe shoor to keep out te ould ones.' — Ton't you 
aring tat, man,' said Donald. 

le cave was deep, but there was abundance of room 
e further end, where Mack, with his sharp skene- 
now commenced the work of death. He was scarce- 
ill begun, when Donald perceiving a monstrous wild 
advancing upon him, roaring, and grinding his tusks, 
I the fire of rage gleamed from his eyes. Donald 
lot a word for fear of alarming his friend ; besides, 
tavage was so hard upon him ere he was aware, he 
ely had time for any thing : so setting himself firm, 
locking his gun, he took his aim ; but, that the shot 
t prove the more certain death, he suffered the boar 
»me within a few paces of him before he ventured to 
he at last drew the fatal trigger, expecting to blow 
lis eyes, brains and al]. Merciful heaven ! — the gun 
;d fire, or flashed in the pan, I am not sure which, 
e was no time to lose — Donald dashed the piece in 
inimal's face, turned his back, and fled with precipi- 
n. The boar pursued him only for a short space, 
aving heard the cries of his suffering young ones as 
issed the mouth of the den, he hasted back to their 
le. Most men would have given all up for lost. It 
not so with Donald — Mack's life was at stake. As 
as he observed the monster return from pursuing him, 
lid faced about, and pursued him in his turn ; but 
ig, before this, from the horror of being all torn to 
s, run rather too far without looking back, the boar 
jy that oversight got considerably a-head of him — 
lid strained every nerve — uttered some piercing 
— and even for all his haste did not forget to implore 
tance from heaven. His prayer was sVvoit, but ^vth^ 
► Lord ! puir Mack / puir Mack V said I>ow?i\^, Vcv ^ 
oice, while the tears gushed ftowi Vivs <&^^^. ^^ 
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spite of all his efforts, the enraged animal reached the. 
mouth of the den before him, and entered ! It was, 
however, too narrow for him to walk in on all-four ; he 
was obliged to drag himself in as Mack had done before, 
and, of course, his hind feet lost their hold of the ground. 
At this important crisis Donald overtook him — ^laid hold 
of his large long tail^ — wrapped it round both his hands'— 
set his feet to the bank, and held back in the utmost des- 
peration 

Mack, who was all unconscious of what was going on 
above ground, wondered what way he came to be involved 
in utter darkness in a moment. He waited a little whiki 
thinking that Donald was only playing a trick upon him, 
but the most profound obscurity still continuing, he at 
length bawled out, ' Tonald, man, Tonald — phat is il 
that'll ay pe stoping te light ?' Donald was too much 
engaged, and too breathless, to think of making any re« 
ply to Mack's impertinent question, till the latter having 
waited in vain a considerable time for an answer, repeated 
it in a louder cry. Donald's famous laconic answer, 
which perhaps never was, nor ever will be equalled, has 
often been heard of — * Tonald, man, Tonald— -I say phal 
is it that'll aye pe stoping te light?' bellowed Mack — 
' Should te tail preak, you'll fin* tat,' said Donald. 

Donald continued the struggle, and soon began to en« 
tertain hopes of ultimate success. When the boar pulled 
to get in , Donald held back ; and when he struggled to 
get back again, Donald set his shoulder to his large but- 
tocks, and pushed him in ; and in this position he kept 
him, until he got an opportunity of giving him some dead- 
ly stabs with his skene-dhu behind the short rib, which 
soon terminated his existence. 

Our two young friends by this adventure realized a 
valuable prize, and secured so much excellent food, that 
it took them several days to get it conveyed home. Dur- 
ing the long winter nights, while the family were regaling 
tbemsches, on the hams oi lYve %;ce^\.'w*M\iQax^^(tea was 
the above tale related, axidaa oil^iv «^^N».\A^\^sv\>»»!^> 
ed at. 
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' David Detbtbgh was the Lea^i wuch maker i.*; she old 
bargh of CAvertoo, and a very good nazcLisaker he w^s ; 
at least I never knew one wLo could beturr cr.ake a charge, 
and draw oat a neat and spe<nou: bill. E^ery watch 
that went to him to clean required a new malr;&pri:ig at 
least, and often new jewels for pi rets so iLe fly-wheel, or 
a new cfaun or hairspring ; or. if the owner had a very 
abnple look, hb watch needed all these together. 

Bat experience teacheth fools wisdom. David, for all 
his good workmanship and handsome charges, never had 
one sizpenoe to polish another ; so, after due considera. 
tion, te Slid to himself one day, ** This will never do ! 
I most have a irife ! There is no respectability to be 
obtained in this world without a wife ! No riches, no 
comfort, without a wife ! Ill have one, if there is one 
to be had in this town for love or money. Money ! God 
bless the maik! Ill not have a lady. No, no; 111 
not have a lady ; I never could find out what these crea- 
tures called ladies were made for. It could not be for 
mothers of families, for not one of them can nurse 
a child ; and it is a queer thing if our Maker made 
so many handsome elegant creatures just to strum 
upon a piano, eat fine meat, and wear braw claes. No, 
no! Before I married a lady, I would rather marry 
a tinkler. Ill marry Peg Ketchen. She can put a 
hand to every thing ; and if any body can lay by some- 
thing for a sore foot or a rainy day, I think Peg*s that 
woman. Ill ask Peg. If she refuse, I have no less than 
I have." 
David went thtt very evening, awd o'^^tv^^ \m \s\\\\\ 

to Peg Ketchen. ** Peg, I have \»3iLew\\.\v^\.c» xk^VvjA 

z2 
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to h«v« « wif*? to k**^f» m*? df»r:ffT»t, ftfjb«r, and re*p« 
aiirl |*fn ^t/w^, to inak'; you th^ firnt offer," 

•* Thank yoij, »ir ; I'm Aingularly ohlij^ml to you. 
you rnay navn yournfrlf thn trouble of makiiij; fit 
ofTnr to irif? ; for of all churHcif.rn, a conflrmed dri 
lA thf orif* that I drfra/1 most. You are a Sabbath-br 
I know that. You m(*, a profane Awearer ; I kno 
aUo. From thfr.nrr I think I coulrj wf;an you ; 
habitual drunkard it in out of the pffwtrr of woman < 
Uf rfielaim. Oh, I would not be buckled to ftucb 
for the world ! Ah lan^ aft Will Dunlop, or Jamie 
or John (/hrafs needed a dram, your lant penny 
Ko for it." 

** It \n ower true you say, I*eg, my bonny f 
Hut ye ken I enii work weel, an' charge fully an 
nn' f(in ye were to tak** the management o' the pr 
a«i th«' writers r.a*t, I think things wa<l do better, 
forr, tnk« a walk into the country with me on Sui 

•' Did ever ony Inrvin' hear the like o' that ! pi 
tin a' to rlo weel and right ; the man's a heathen, 
di'rlar*', ju««t rinnin' to th<! deil wi' his een open. 
yi« hn(f me to profane th(; S;ihhath-dny, gnun raki 
wnrt thi* country wi* a chnp like you ? IIeif^h-w( 
wad bp rouM* to a low mete then ! What wad tl 
wivps br snyin' to the In^ls nn I wcTe to do that 'r* 
irll you what tlicy wad b»» sayin', * What thinl 
your bonny IV^; Kftchcn now ? When she shon 
bfpn nt the kirk, like a t]fr.t*ui InsM, servin}^ her 
mIip h/iK l)een nwa' Hirtrn' the liale Sunday wi' a d 
profli^ntc, wha bilkit liiRniild uncle, nn' sang himscl 
frne Loiifloii wi' a fiefjiip leg, lik(r a broken sailor 
h«, Davie I 1 ken ye, Ind." 

'• Njiw, yfiur are rather too hard on me, Teg ; 
prolfering you the greatest honour I have in my 
to bestow. " 

•* The greatest r^'«h(m<mr, you mean." 

'* Yitn kntiw \ lun uh \t^\uA w VtmV^swvvw v^.'^ \'^ \v 
Ifiinl. " 
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20tland ? For it will lie atween you an' John Henderson 
id Will Dunlop ; for, as for Tarn Stalker, he's no aince 
» be compared wi' you. 

•* But, Peg, my woman — ^my dear bonny woman — hear 
le speak, will you !" 

" No, no, David, I winna hear you speak ; sae dinna 
y to lead me into a scrape, for I tell you again, as 1 
luld ye already, that of a' characters i' the warld a con- 
rmed drunkard is the most dangerous that a virtuous 
oung woman can be connectit wi\ Depend on it, the 
eat o' your throat will soon burn the claes aif your back ; 
a* how soon wad it bum them aff mine too ! — for ye 
en, a woman's claes are muckle easier brunt than a man's. 
>ae, gang yours ways to the changehouse, an' tak a 
ram wl^ Will Dunlop ; ye'U be a great deal the better 
't. Aa\ hear ye, dinna come ony mair to deave me wi' 
our love, and your offers o' marris^e ; for, there's my 
land, I sail never court or marry wi' you. I hae mair 
espect for mysel' than that comes to." 

Was not Peg a sensible girl ? I think she was. I 
till think she must naturally have been a shrewd girl ; 
mt no living can calculate what a woman will do when 
i man comes in question. There is a feeling of depen- 
lence and subordination about their guileless hearts, in 
reference to the other sex, that can be wound up to any 
tldng, either evil or good. Peg was obliged to marry 
David, after all her virtuous resolutions. The«very night 
of the wedding he got drunk ; and poor Peg, seeing what 
she Iiad brought herself to, looked in his face with the 
most pitiful expression, while his drunken cronies made 
game of him, and were endless in their jests on ** Bene- 
dict the married man." Peg saw the scrape she had 
brought herself into, but retreat was impracticable : so 
she resolved to submit to her fate with patience and re- 
signation, and to make the most of a bad bargain that she 
could. 

And a bad bargain she has Vvad ol *\l,^^iat V4w«?k.\\, 
apparently having lost all heart seveiaX ^eax^ ^<:><» ^"^^^ 
•oifaiUed, along with three chMtew, Xo v«^^ ^"^"^ XvViNxv 
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want and wretchedness. The wedding boose increased ^^ 
David's thirst so materially, that it did not subside, night f 
or day, for nearly a fortnight, until a kind remonstrance, *< 
mixed with many tears, from his young wife, made him ;; 
resolve to turn over a new leaf. So away David went ^ 
into the country, and cleaned all the people's clocks early f 
in the morning before the owners rose, for fear of making !' 
confusion or disturbance in the house afterwards: — ' 
David was very attentive and obliging that way. Of 
course the clocks got nothing more than a little oil on ' 
the principal wheels ; but the charge was always fieur and 
reasonable, seldom exceeding five shillings. Then all '■ 
the bells in each house required new cranks and new 
wires. They needed neither, but only a little oil and 
scrubbing up ; but these were a source of considerable 
emolument. Then he gathered in all the watches of the 
country which were not going well, cleaned them all, and 
put in a great many nominal mainsprings, and really 
would have made a great deal of money, had it not been 
for the petty changehouses, not one of which he could 
go by ; and when he met with a drouthy crony like Cap- 
tain Palmer, neither of them would rise while they had a 
sixpence between them. 

But the parish minister of the old burgh of Caverton, 
though accounted a very parsimonious gentleman himself, 
had a sincere regard for the welfare of his flock, temporal 
as well as spiritual ; and in his annual visit he charged 
every one of them, that when David did any work for 
them, they were to pay the wife, and not him. The 
greater part of them acquiesced ; but Wattie Henderson 
refused, and said, ** O, poor soul, ye dinna ken what he 
has to thole ! Ye ken about his drinking but ye keh 
little thing about his drouth." 

The shifts that David was now put to for whisky were 

often very degrading, but still rather amusing. One day 

he and Dunlop went in to Mr Mercer's inn, David saying, 

•* / must try to get credit ioi a. "ftaw vi>l %^ ^\ \.^^ Vaw 

^o-day, else we'll bot\\ petVsVv." 'YVve^ ^cwX.vcv^wv^^i^'^ 

tor the whisky. Mercer asWed I>w\(ii MV^ V^^ ^^ ^^^'^ 
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ay for it ? David confessed that he had not, but said 
Elliot of Dodhope was owing him three-and-sixpence, 
as he was in town that day, he would give him an 
!r on him, if he was afraid of the money coming 
•ugh his hands. Mr Mercer said he would never 
re a better creditor than Gideon, and gave them their 
e gills of whisky ; but on going and presenting his 
(r to Mr Elliot, he found that he had never, in his 
been owing David any thing which he had not paid 
re he left the house. 

..nother time he met the clergyman, and said to him, 
3U have been a great deal of money out of my pouch, 
wi' your grand moral advices. I think you owe me 
and-sixpence about yon bells — would it be conve- 
it to pay me to-day ? I have very much need of it." 

And what are you going to do with it, David? I 

i I were owing you ten times the sum ; I should 

w whom to pay it to, for you have a wife and family 

are worth looking after ; but if you tell me the 

ling truth of your necessity, perhaps I may pay you." 

Why, the truth is, sir — ^look yonder : yonder is Will 
ilop and Jamie InglLs^ standing wi' their backs against 

wa', very drouthy like. I wad like to gie them 
ething, poor chiels, to drink." 

Now, David, as I am convinced you have told me 
sterling truth, and as there is no virtue I value higher, 
'e is your eighteen-pence, although I shall tax myself 
1 the payment of it a second time to Peg." 
' Grod bless you, sir ! — God bless you ! and may you 
er want a glass of whisky when you are longing as 
zh. for it as I am." 

^.nother day he came up with Will Dunlop, and said, 
I man, what hae ye on ye ? for I'm just spitting six- 



ices." 



' I have just eighteen-pence," said Dunlop, "which I 
from my wife to buy a shoulder of mutton for our 
oer ; and as it is of her own winning, 1 date tvo\. "^viX. 
i it, lor then, you know, the family woxiVd >N«XiX >i)c^«v^ 



«r. 
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** It is a hard case any way," said David ; '* but 1 
think the hardest side of it is, for two men, dying of thirst 
to lose that eighteen -pence. Give it to me, and 111 trj 
to make a shift." 

Duiilop gave it him, and David went away to Wattii 
Henderson, an honest, good-natured, simple man, an^ 
said that his wife had sent him '* for a shoulder of mufe^ 
ton for their dinner, and she has limited me to a sum^ 
you see (showing him the money). If you have a shoul- 
der that suits the price, I must have it." 

** We can easily manage that, David," said he ; "for 
see, here is a good cleaver ; I can either add or dimin- 
ish." He cut off a shoulder. " It is too heavy for the 
money, David ; it comes to two-and-fourpence." 

" I wad like to hae the shoulder keepit hale, sir, as 
I suspect my sister is to dine with us to day. Will 
you just allow me to carry the mutton over to the foot 
of the wynd, and see if Peg be pleased to advance the 
rest of the price ?" 

" Certainly," said Mr Henderson ; '* I can trust your 
wife with any thing." 

David set straight off with the shoulder of mutton to 
Mrs Dunlop, who declared that she had never got such 
a good bargain in the fiesh>market before ; and the two 
friends enjoyed their three gills of whisky exceedingly. 
Mr Henderson, wondering that neither the mutton nor 
the money was returned, sent over a servant to inquire 
about the matter. Poor Peg had neither ordered nor 
received the shoulder of mutton ; and all that she and her 
three children had to dine upon, was six potatoes. 

" Poor fellow," said Watlie, '' if I had kend he had 
been sae dry, I wad hae wat his whistle to him without 
ony cheatery." 

At length there came one very warm September, and 

the thirst that some men suffered was not to be borne. 

David felt that in a short time his body would actually 

break into chinks wUVv s\\e%t ^low^X, ^xtfl that some 

shift was positively leqwHxed \.o V^c^ Xi^i^"^ «sA %k^>^v^ 

fe'ether. LuckUy , at iVval ^ex^ Wxcv^ ^ COtfiTv^ ^^saw^ 
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me to the house of John Fairgrieve, an honest, decent 
an, who had made a good deal of money by care and 
Tsimony, and lived within two or three miles of Caver- 
n. The colonel came with his dog, his double-barrelled 
m, and livery servant, and bargained with John, at a 
odigiously high board, for himself and servant. He 
Id) as his liberty of shooting lay all around there, he 
1 not care how. much board he paid for a few weeks, 
ly John was to be sure to get him the best in the coun- 
r, l>oth to eat and drink. He did so — ^laying in wine 
d spirits, beef and mutton ; and the colonel and his 
rvant lived at heck and manger, the one boozing away 

the room, and the other in the kitchen, in both of 
lich every one who entered was treated liberally. In 
e forenoons the colonel thundered among the partridges ; 
it be never killed any, as he was generally drunk from 
orning to night, and from night to morning. 

At length, John's daughter, Joan, a comely and sensi- 
e girl, began rather to smell a rat ; and she says to her 
ther one day, '* Father, dinna ye think this grand cornel 

your 's is hardly sickan a polished gentlemanly man as 
le wad expect o' ane o' his rank ?" 

** I dinna ken, Joan ; the man's weel eneuch if he wad- 
i swear sae whiles, whilk I like unco ill. But there's 
! thing that's ayont my comprehension : I wish he may 
i cannie ; for dinna ye hear that our cock begins to craw 
'ery night about midnight, an' our hens to cackle as gin 
ley war a' layin' eggs thegither, an^ feint an egg*s amang 
lem a ? 

Joan could not repress a laugh ; so she turned her back, 
id took a hearty one, saying, when she recovered her 
reath, " I think baith master an' man are very uncivil 
id worthless chaps." 

" If either the ane or the ither hae been unceevil to 
ou, my woman, just tell me sae. Say but the word, an' 
11 " X 

**Na, na, father; dinna get intil a passion iot WBieVXvvcv^^^Xv 
kecareo'n^eUfifyecan but take care o* i^outs^\. V. 
that Fm put tiJJ't about. Dinna ye XYvvv\>5. XV^^. ^^^ 
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a' your outlay ye*re unco lang o' fingerin' ony o* til 
sUler?" 

John gave a hitch up with his shoulder, as if somethi 
had been biting it, rubbed his elbow, and then said, "1 
siller will answer us as weel when it comes a' in a slui 
thegither ; for then, ye ken, we can pop it into the ban 
whereas, if it were coming in every day, or even ev< 
week, we might be mootering it away, spending it on t 
thing an' the ither thing." 

'* Yes, father ; but, consider, if ye shoudna get it a' 
Is nae the cornel's chaise an' horses standin' ower at i 
Blue Bell ?" 

" A.y, that they are, an' at ten shillings a-day, U 
Gin the cornel wama a very rich man, could he afford 
pay that sae lang, think ye ?" 

** Weel, father, take ye my advice. Gang away ow 
to Mr Mather, o' the Bell, an' just see what the carriai 
an' horses are like ; for I wadna wonder if ye had to t 
reest them yet for your expenses. Mr Mather's a gay 
auld-farrant chap, and, it is said, kens every man's clu 
acter the first time he hears him speak. He'll tell you 
aince what kind o' man your grand cornel is. And by 
means, father, tak a good look o' the carriage an' t! 
horses, that ye may ken them again, like." 

John knew that his daughter Joan was a shrewd seni 
ble lassie ; so, without more expostulation, he put on I 
Sunday clothes, went away to the old burgh of Caverta 
and called on Mr Mather. No ! there were no carria{ 
nor horses there belonging to a Colonel Maxwell, nor evi 
had been. This was rather astounding news to John; bi 
what astounded him more was a twinkling blink from tl 
wick of Mr Mather's wicked black eye, and an ominoi 
shake of his head. " Pray tell me this, John," said I 
Mather : ** does this grand colonel of yours ever crow lil 
a cock, or cackle like a laying hen ?" 

John's jaws fell down. " It's verra extrordner ho 

ye should hae chanced \.o a^e«t VJaaX o^^^'Cvsw-a^ me^ sir 

said he ; '* for t\\e tiutViVa, \)q»X, ««v «^^\Siwi.\.\K%sv^ 

to our house, our cocVl \\bj5 \ie%vw^ %.ct»w\\C ^ ^siLv^ 
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a' our hens a-cackling, aa the hale o' thcin liad been 
in* e^s, an' yet no an egg amang them a." 
" Ahy John, ye may drink to your expenses and board 
ges, then ; for I heard of a certain gentleman being 
Issing out of this town for a while past ; and I likewise 
ard that he had borrowed a hunting-jacket, a dog, ai.d 
^n, from John Henderson." 

John went away home in very great wrath, resolved, I 
lieve, to throttle the colonel and his servant both ; but 
ey had been watching his motions that day, and never 
turned to his house more, neither to crow like cocks, 
ickle like hens, drink whisky, or pay for their board and 
»dging. 

Tom Brown was very angry at David about this, 
nd reproved him severely for taking in an honest in- 
lustrious old man. *' But, dear man, what could a 
Mdy do ?" ssdd David. ** A man canna dee for thirst if 
ihere's ony thing to be had to drink either for love or * 
money*" 

" But you should have wrought for your drink yoursell, 
David." 

*• Wrought for my drink ? An' what at, pray ? A 
the house bells were gaun janglin' on, like broken pots, 
n then* usual way ; there wasna even the mainspring 
if a watch wanting. And as for the clocks, they just 
^ent on, tick-for-tick, tick-for-tick with the most tedious 
nd provoking monotony. I couldna think of a man, 
I the whole country^ who didna ken my face, but John ; 
n* I kend he was as able to keep me a wee while as 
ny other body. An' what's the great matter ? I'll 
lean his watch an' his clock to him as lang as he lives, 
n' never charge him ony thing, gin it be na a new 
oainspring whiles, an we'll maybe come nearly equal again." 

The last time I saw Peg Ketchen — what a change 1 
?rom one of the sprlghtliest girls in the whole country, 
>he is grown one of the most tawdry, miserable-looking 
)bjects. There is a hopeless dejection in her looks which 
never saw equalled ; and I am afraid, XWX^ ^orrevftJCwsv^'^ 
ben she has it in her power, she may laVft ^ ^ft&^ V'iv 
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self, and even get a basting for, no man can calculate 
what a drunken man will do. 

Now, though I have mixed two characters together in 
these genuine and true sketches, my reason for thus pub- 
lishing them is to warn and charge every virtuous mai» 
den, whatever she does, never to wed with a habitual 
drunkard. A virtuous woman may reclaim a husband from 
almost every vice but that ; but that will grow upon him 
to his dying day ; and if she outlive him, he will leave 
her a penniless and helpless widow. It is well known the 
veneration I have for the fair sex, and I leave them thif 
charge as a legacy, lest I should not be able to address 
them again. 



A STORY 



OF THE FORTY-SIX. 



One day in July 1746, a tall raw-boned Highlander 
came into the house of Inch-Croy, the property of Stew- 
art Shaw, Esq., in which there was apparently no person 
at the time but Mrs Shaw and her three daughters, for 
the laird was in hiding, having joined the Mackintoshes, 
and lost two sons at Culloden. This Highlander told 
the lady of the house that his name was Serjeant Camp- 
bell, and that he had been commissioned to search the 
house for her husband, as well as for Cluny, Loch-Garry, 
and other proscribed rebels. Mrs Shaw said that she 
would rather the rudest of Cumberland's English officers 
had entered her house to search for the prince s friends, 
than one of the Argyle Campbells — those unnatural ruf- 
fians, who had fisew aigaxwst their lawful prince, to cut 
their brethren's l\\Toats. 

Til e H igh\auder , \v\1\aowV >o^vs\^ \v\ \X\^ V^'sN. \>aS&.^^,\< 
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ested her to be patient, and added, that at all events 

* ladies were safer from insult in a countryman's hands 
.n in the hands of an English soldier. The lady 
lied it, and in the haughtiest manner flung him the 
fSy saying that she hoped some of hers would yet see 

day when the rest of the clans would get their feet 
the necks of the Campbells. He lifted the keys, and 
tantly commenced a regular and strict scrutiny ; and 
t as he was in the act of turning out the whole con- 
ts of a wardrobe, the lady in the mean while saying 

most cutting things to him that she could invent, he 
od straight up, looked her steadily in the face, and 
nted to a bed, shaking his hand at the same time, 
iple as that motion was, it struck the lady dumb. She 
!W as pale as death in a moment. At that moment an 
glish officer and five dragoons entered the house. 
'* 0, sir," said Mrs Shaw, " here is a ruffian of a ser- 
nt^ who has been sent to search the house, and who, 
; of mere wantonness and despite, is breaking every 
ng, and turning the whole house topsy-turvy." 

* Desist, you vagabond," said the cornet, •* and go 
mt your business. If any of the proscribed rebels 

in the house, I'll be accountable for them." 
'* Nay, nay," said the Highlander, ** I am first in com- 
jsion, and 111 hold my privilege. The right of search 
nine, and whoever are found in the bouse, I claim the 
rard. And moreover, in accordance with the orders 
led at head-quarters, I order you hence." 
" Show me your commission then, you Scotch dog ; 
IT search-warrant, if you so please ?" 
" Show me your authority for demanding it first." 
" My designation is Comet Letham of Cobham's dra- 
ins, who is ready to answer every charge against bim. 
>w, pray tell me, sir, under whom you hold your com- 
ssion r 

" Under a better gentleman than you. or any one who 
er commanded you." 

"A better gentleman than me, or arx'j >n\vo ^n^i covtv- 
ided me ! The first expression \s aw \t\su\V woX Vo "^^ 
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borne. The other is high treason ; and on this spot I 
seize you for a Scotch rebel, and a traitor knave." 

With that he seized the tall red-haired loon by the 
throat, who, grinning, heaved his long arm at him as 
threatening a blow ; but the £nglish officer only smiled 
contemptuously, knowing that no single man of that 
humiliated country durst lift his hand against him^ especial- 
ly backed as he was by five sturdy dragoons. He was 
mistaken in this instance, for the Highlander lent him 
such a blow as felled him in a moment, so that, with a 
heavy groan, he fell dead on the floor. Five horse-pis- 
tols were instantly pointed at the Highlander by the dra- 
goons, but he took shelter behind the press, or wardrobe^ 
and with his cocked pistol in one hand, and drawn broad- 
sword, kept them at bay, for the entrance ben the house 
was so narrow, that two could not enter at a time, and 
certain death awaited the first to enter. At length two 
of them went out to shoot him in at a small window 
behind, which hampered him terribly, as he could not get 
far enough forward to guard his entry, without exposing 
himself to the fire of the two at the window. An expedient 
of the moment struck him ; he held his bonnet by the 
corner of the wardrobe, as if peeping to take aim, when 
crack went two of the pistols, his antagonists having 
made sure of shooting him through the head. Without 
waiting farther, either to fire or receive theirs, he broke 
at them with his drawn sword ; and the fury with which 
he came smashing and swearing up the house on them 
^ appalled them so horribly, that they all three took to 
their heels, intending probably to fight him in the open 
fields. But a heavy dragoon of Cobham*s was no match 
for a kilted clansman six feet high ; before they reached 
the outer door, two of them were cut down, and the 
third, after a run of about thirty or forty yards. By 
this time, the two at the west window had betaken them 
to their horses, and wexe %al\o^mg ofi*. The Highlander, 
springing on tVie oncer's Vvox%^, ^liJ^o^^^ ^\\.q\ >i^^\a., de- 
termined that they shovAOi xvoV es»c«^^, ^>C^\ \i«^\w^V^ 
bloody sword, and ca\Vvi\^ oxv X\v^m Xo ^\^\j. "^^^n. ^^-^^ 
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ey would not; and a better chase never was seen, 
ster Grant and Alexander M*£achen, both in hiding at 
e time, saw it from Craig- Neart, at a short distance, 
d described it as unequalled. There went the two 
igoons, spurring on for bare life, the one always con- 
terably before the other, and behind all, came the tall 
Ighlander, riding very awkwardly, as might be supposed, 
d thrashing the hind quarters of his horse with his bloody 
ord, for lack of spurs and whip. He did not appear 
be coming up with them, but nevertheless cherishing 
pes that he would, till his horse floundered with him 
a bog, and threw him ; he then reluctantly gave up 
3 chase, and returned leading his horse by the bridle, 
ving got enough of riding for that day. 
The two Highlanders, M^Eachen and Grant, then ran 
>m the rock and saluted him, for this inveterate High- 
ider was no other than their own brave and admired 
lonel, John Roy Stewart. They accompanied him 
ck to Inch-Croy, where they found the ladies in the 
eatest dismay, and the poor dragoons all dead. Mrs Stew- 
t Shaw and her daughters had taken shelter in an out- 
>use on the breaking out of the quarrel; and that 
lich distressed her most of all was, the signal which the 
;mendous Highlander made to her ; for, beyond that 
d, there was a concealed door to a small apartment, in 
lich ^er husband, and Captain Finlayson, and Loch- 
&rry, were all concealed at the time, and she perceived 
at that door was no secret to Serjeant Campbell, as 
5 called himself. When the pursuit commenced, the 
dies hastened to apprize the inmates of their little pri- 
n of the peril that awaited them, but refused to fly till 
atters were cleared up, for they said, that one who was 
itting down the red coats at such a rate, could scarcely 
5 an enemy to them. We may conceive how delighted 
ley were on finding that this hero was their brave and 
sloved CoJoneJ iStewart. He knew tV\al \\\e^ vi^i^twv- 
aled in that house, and in that apaiTlmeYvl \ ^tv^ ^^^- 
ving, from the height where be kepi waXcVv, \>cve ^«iM 
iragoons come in at the strait o£ Coxi^ -^^^^^ A^"^ 
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knew to what place they were bound, and hastened be^ 
fore them, either to divert the search, or assist his friends in 
repelling the aggressors. 

There was now no time to lose. Mr Shaw, Captain 
Finlayson, Alexander M^£achen,and another gentleman, 
whose name I have lost, mounted as King George's dra- 
goons, effected their escape to Glasgow through a hun- 
dred dangers, mostly arising from their own friends. In 
particular, the very first night of their flight, in one of 
the woods of Athol, at the dead of the night, they were 
surrounded by a party of the Clan-Donnach, and would 
have been sacrificed, had not Stewart Shaw made an ex- 
clamation in Gaelic, which awakened as great an over- 
flow of kindness. Colonel Roy Stewart and Loch-Garry 
escaped on foot, and fled towards the wild banks of Loch- 
Erriched, where they remained in safety till they went 
abroad with Prince Charles. 

It is amazing how well this incident was kept secret, 
as well as several others that tended to the disgrace of 
the royalists, owing to the control they exercised over 
the press of the country; but neither Duke William^ 
nor one of his oflicers ever knew who the tall red-haired 
Serjeant Campbell was, who overthrew their six dragoons. 
The ladies of Inch-Croy did not escape so well, for 
Cumberland, in requital for a disgrace in which they 
were nowise influential, sent out another party, who 
plundered the house and burnt it, taking the ladies into 
custody, and every thing else that was left on the lands 
of Inch-Croy and Bally- Beg — an instance of that mean 
and ungentlemanly revenge for which he was so noto- 
rious. 



A TALK 



OF THE MARTYRS. 



Red Tam Ha&kness came into the farm-house of 
jiarrick, in the parish of the Closehurn, one day, and 
>egan to look about for some place to hide in, when the 
^oodwife, whose name was Jane Opatrick, said to him 
in great alarm, ** What's the matter, what's the matter^ 
Tam Ha&knbss?" 

" Hide me, or else Tm a dead man : that's the pre- 
sent matter, goodwife," ssdd he. " But yet, when I have 
time, if ever I hae mair time, I have heavy news for you. 
For Christ's sake, hide me, Jane, for the killers are bard 
at hand." 

Jane Kilpatrick sprang to her feet, but she was quite 
benumbed and powerless. She ran to one press, and 
opened it, and then to another ; there was not room to 
staff a clog into either of them. She looked into a bed : 
there was no shelter there, and her knees began to plait 
under her weight with terror. The voices of the troopers 
were by this time heard fast approaching, and Harkness 
had no other shift, but in one moment to conceal himself 
behind the outer door, which stood open, yet the place 
where he stood was quite dark. He heard one of them 
say to another, "I fear the scoundrel is not here after all. 
Guard the outhouses." 

On that three or four of the troopers rushed by him, 
^nd began to search the house and examine the inmates. 
Harkness that moment slid out without being observed, 
*nd tried to escape up a narrow glen called Kinrivvah, 
immediately behind the house ; but unluckily two 
troopers, who had been in anolYvei eV^sft, V\v^\^ \^^\. 
'« ia the face. When be percev\e^ X\ve«\ \va Wx'cvfe^ 
^i-an to the eastward ; on w\ucVv\Yve^\io\)Ci^t^^>^^^^^ 
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raised tlie alarm, and instantly the whole pack wi 
him. It was afterwards conjectured that one of t1 
had wounded him, for, though he, with others, h; 
nearly surrounded that morning, and twice waj 
had quite outrun the soldiers; but now it was c 
that some of them began to gain ground on I 
they still continued firing, till at length he fell ii 
of slough east from the farm-house of Locherbei 
they came up to him, and ran him through wi 
bayonets. The spot is called Red Tam's Gutter 
day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first who wei 
mangled corpse, — a woful sight, lying in the slou 
sore did she lament the loss of that poor and hon* 
But there was more ; she came to his corpse fc 
of yearning impatience to learn what was the woi 
be had to communicate to her. But, alas, the 
gence was lost, and the man to whose bosom aloii 
haply been confided was no more ; yet Jane could 
prevail on herself to have any fears for her own 1: 
for she knew him to be in perfectly safe hiding i 
Gorar ; still Tam's last words hung heavy on h( 
They were both suspected to have been at the 1 
rising at Enterkin, for the relief of a favourite i 
which was effected ; and that was the extent 
crime. And though it was only suspicion, four nc 
shot on the hills that morning, without trial or c 
tion, and their bodies forbidden Christian burial. 
One of these four was John Weir of Garrick, 
band of Jane Kilpatrick, a man of great wortli and 
and universally respected. He had left his hidi 
in order to carry some intelligence to his friends 
pray with them, but was entrapped among tl: 
slain. Still there was no intelligence brough 
family, save the single expression that fell from 
of Thomas Harknessm aTcvoTcv%v\\. ol ^S&Vt^ctvQu. 
theless Jane could i^ot test, >ow\. ^^X ckvix ^ ^^ ^ 
sister's house in G\ew-GoTW, vkv Cxvwl^i^- 
arrived there at e\evet\ oc\ocV ow ^ '^^Xwi 
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family being at prayers when she went, and the 
5 dark, she stood still behind the hallan, and all the 
was convinced that the voice of the man that prayed 
he voice of her husband, John Weir. All the time 
fervent prayer lasted the tears of joy ran from her 

and her heart beat with gratitude to her Maker as 
Irank into her soul every sentence of the petitions 
hanksgiving. Accordingly, when worship wasend- 
nd the candle lighted, she went forward with a light 
. and joyful countenance, her sister embraced her, 
'h manifestly embarrassed and troubled at seeing her 
> at such a time. From her she flew to embrace her 
and, but he stood still like a statue, and did not meet 
embrace. She gazed at him — she grew pale, and, 
ig down, she covered her face with her apron. This 
was one of her husband's brothers, likewise in hiding, 
n she had never before seen, but the tones of his 
i, and even the devotional expressions that he used, 
i so like her husband's, that she mistook them for his. 
11 was now grief and consternation, for John Weir 
not been seen or heard of there since Wednesday 
ing, when he had gone to warn his friends of some 
mding danger ; but they all tried to comfort each 
r as well as they could, and, in particular, by saying, 

were all in the Lord's hand, and it behoved him to 
nth them as seemed to him good, with many other 
'essions of piety and submission. But the next morn- 
when the two sisters were about to part, the one 

to the other, " Jane, I cannot help telling you a 
Qge confused diream that I had just afore ye wakened 

Ye ken I pit nae faith in dreams, and I dinna want you 
regard it ; but it is as good for friends to tell them to 
anither, and then, if ought turn out like it in the 
rse o* providence, it may bring it to baith their minds 
t their spirits had been conversing with God.** 
' Na, na, Aggie, I want nane o' your confused dreams, 
lae other things to think o', awd rttOYvY^^^^^>ssvft^'^ 
n hae deaved me m them, au some\\m^% xwa.^^ vsv^^ 
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** I never bade ye believe them, Jeanie, but I likit ay 
to tell them to you, and this I daresay rase out o' our 
conversation yestreen. But I thought I was away, ye 
see, I dinna ken where I was ; and I was fear'd an' con- 
fused, thinking I had lost my way. And then I came to 
an auld man, an' he says to me, * Is it the road to heaven 
that you are seeking, Aggie ?' An' I said, * Aye,' for I 
didna like to deny't. ; 

* Then I'll tell you where ye maun gang,' said he, * ye ; 
maun gang up by the head of yon dark, mossy cleuch, 
an' you will find ane there that will show you the road to 
heaven ;* and I said, * Aye,' for I didna like to refuse, 
although it was an uncouth-looking road, and ane that I 
didna like to gang. But when I gangs to the cleuch head, 
wha does I see sitting there but your ain goodman, John 
Weir, and I thought I never saw him look sae wee! ; and 
when I gaed close up to him, there I sees another John 
Weir, lying strippit to the sark, an' a' beddit in blood. 
He was cauld dead, and his head turned to the ae side ; 
and when I saw siccan a sight, I was terrified, an' held 
wide off him. But I gangs up to the living John Weir, 
and says to him, * Gudeman, how's this?' 

* Dinna ye see how it is, sister Aggie ?' says he, * I'm 
just set to herd this poor man that's lying here.' 

* Then I think ye'll no hae a sair post, John,* says I, 
* for he disna look as he wad rin far away.' It was a very 
unreverend speak o' me, sister, but these were the words 
that I thought I said ; an' as it is but a dream, ye ken 
ye needna heed it. 

•Alas, poor Aggie !' says he, *ye are still in the gallo' 
bitterness yet. Look o'er your right shoulder, an' you 
will see what I hae to do.' An' sae I looks o'er my right 
shoulder, an' there I sees a hail drove o' foxes an' wul- 
cats, an' fumarts an' martins, an' corbey craws, an' a 
hunder vile beasts, a* stannin round wi' glarin een, eager 
to be at the corpse o' the dead John Weir ; an' then I 
was terribly astoundvl, a\\ \ ?a.^?. \.c» Xvrav, '' CiwA^^sfliiN 

jjow's this?' 

* I am coram\ss\oued lo\.ee\sV\v^^^v«^^^v3^V^;^^^ 

\ 

V 
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think these een that are yet to open in the light o' 
^en, and that tongue that has to syllable the praises 

Redeemer far within yon sky, should be left to become 

prey o' siccan vermin as these !' 

WiU it make sae verra muckle difference, John Weir,' 
si,' whether the carcass is eaten up by these or by 

worms ?' 

Ah, Aggie, Aggie! worms are worms; but ye Jittle 
t what these are,' says he. * But John Weir has war- 
\ with them a' his life, an' that to some purpose, and 
iy maunna get the advantage o' him now.' 
' Bat which is the right John Weir ?' says I, * for here 
me lying stiff and lappered in his blood, and another 
health and strength and sound mind.' 

* I am the right John Weir,' says he. * Did you ever 
nk the goodman o' Garrick could die? Na, na, 
;gie ; Clavers can only kill the body, an' that's but the 
orest part of the man. But where are ye gaun this 
Id gate ?' 

I was directed this way on my road to heaven,' says I. 

* Ay, an' ye were directed right then,' says he. * For 
is is the direct path to heaven, and there is no other.' 

* That is very extraordinary,' says I. * And, pray, 
lat is the name of this place, that I may direct my sis- 
r Jane^ your wife, and all my friends, by the same way V 

*This is Faith's Hope,' says he." 

But behold, at the mention of this place, Jane Kilpa- 
ick of Garrick arose slowly up to her feet and held up 
otb her hands. ** Hold, hold, sister Aggie," cried she, 
you have told enough. Was it in the head of Faith's 
lope that you saw this vision of my dead husband." 
'* Yes ; but at the same time I saw your husband alive." 

" Then I fear your dream has a double meaning," said 
he. " For though it appears like a religious allegory, 
^ou do not know that there really is such a place, and 
^ not very far from our house. I have often laughed 
'^ your dreams, sister, but this one hurries me from you 
^•rfa/ with a heavy and a trembling \\eaxX." 
Jane left Gien- Gorar by the break ol ^^^, ^^^^ '^^'^ 
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her way through the wild ranges of Crawford-mi 
straight for the head of Faith's Hope. She had 
bread in her lap, and a little bible that she always 
with her, and without one to assist or comfort her, 
went in search of her lost husband. Before she reacl 
the head of that wild glen, the day was far spent, andi 
sun wearing down. The valley of the Nith lay sprc 
far below her, in all its beauty, but around her theit 
was nothing but darkness, dread, and desolation. The mii|^ 
hovered on the hills, and on the skirts of the mist t^ 
ravens sailed about in circles, croaking furiously, whiel| 
had a most ominous effect on the heart of poor Jant» 
As she advanced farther up, she perceived a fox and ui 
eagle sitting over against each other, watching something 
which yet they seemed terrified to approach ; and rig^ 
between them in a little green hollow, surrounded b^ 
black haggs, she found the corpse of her husband in Um 
same manner as described by her sister. He was stripped 
of his coat and vest, which, it was thought, he had throml 
from him when flying from the soldiers, to enable him to 
effect his escape. He was shot through the heart witfc 
two bullets, but nothing relating to his death was even 
known, whether he died praying, or was shot as he fled 
but there was he found lying, bathed in his blood, in thi 
wilderness, and none of the wild beasts of the forest hau 
dared to touch his lifeless form. 

The bitterness of death was. now past with poor JantJ 

Her staff and shield was taken from her right hand, anc 

laid down low in death, by the violence of wicked men. 

True, she had still a home to go to, although that home 

was robbed and spoiled ; but she found that without Mn^ 

it was no home, and that where his beloved form reposed, 

that was the home of her rest. She washed all his 

wounds, and the stains of blood from his body, tied her 

napkin round his face, covered him with her apron, arid 

sat down and watched beside him all the live-long night, 

praying to the A.\m\gVvly,«LTv^%vcv^vcv^V\^uau8 and spiritual 

songs alternately. T\\e ive-xX ^^^ ^^ >n«xx\^^\v«^ \\\^\i» 

and neighbours, w\\o weivt m\\vVetQ\v>evv^\^'\Qwr\^'?,'«^t^ 
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ied him privately in the north-west corner of the 
ard of Morton. The following verses are merely 
f her own words versified, as she was sitting by 
tse in the wild glen, or rattier the thoughts that 
bribed as having passed through her heart. 

JOHN WEIR, A BALLAD. 

I canna greet for thee, my John Weir, 

O, 1 canna greet for thee ; 
For the hand o* heaven lies heavy here, 

And this sair weird I nmun dree 
They harried us first o' cow and ewe. 

With curses and crueltye. 
And now they hae shed tkj ^^vr life blood, 

An* whaVs to become o' me ? 
1 am left a helpless widow here 

O, what's to become o' me ? 

I hae bom thee seven sons, John Weir, 

And nursed them upon my knee ; 
But two are fled to their father's hame, 

Frae the evils awaiting thee ; 
Their little green graves lie side by side, 

Like twins in fond ally. 
But in bedde thy children dear 

Thy dust maun never lie- 
Like an outcast o' the earth, John Weir 

In the moorland thou maun lie* 

But though thou lie at the back o' the dyke. 

Or in iagg o* the mountain hee. 
Wherever thy loved dust remains. 

It is sacre^iround to me. 
And there mU I watch, and there will I pray. 

For tears I now hae nane. 
For the injuries done by wicked men 

Have sear'd my simple brain. 
Even over thy pale corpse, John Weir, 

I try to weep in vain. 

But soon shall our oppressors* sway 

In desolation lie. 
Like autumn flowers it shall decay. 

And in its foulness die. 
The tyrant's reign, the tyrants name. 

Whose role bath never thriven. 
The blood o/ saints hath blotted out 
Both 6rom the earth and heavea— 
For tiiia dear blood of thine, John V7^« 
Can never he forgiven. 

9 « 
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On a fine summer evening, about the beginni 
July, on a year which must have been about the 
end of the reign of Queen Anne, or some years 
quent to that, as Adam Scott, farmer of Kildougla 
sitting in a small public-house on North Tyne, refr 
himself on brown bread and English beer, and his h 
horse tearing up the grass about the kail-yard di 
was accosted by a tall ungainly fellow, who enterc 
hut, and in the broadest Northumberland tongue, in 
if he was bound for Scotland. ** What gars ye 
that, an it be your will ?" said Scott, with the chai 
intic caution of his countrymen. 

'* Because a neighbour and I are agoing that w 
night," said the stranger, ** and we knaw neything 
about the rwoad ; and mwore than that, we carry 
thing reythcr ower valuable to risk the losing of ; a 
we saw your horse rooging and reyving witli the i 
on him, I made bould to call, thinking you might 
us on this coorsed rwoad." 

** An' what will you gre me if I guide yon safe! 
Scotland, an' set yc aince mair upon a hec road ?' 
Scott. 

•* Woy, man, we'll give thee as mooch bread 08 
canst eat, and as mooch beer as thou canst di 
and mwore we cannot have in this moorland," said the 

** It is a fair offer," said Adam Scott ; " but I'll 

ye to that expense, as I am gaun o'er the fells the 

at ony rate ; sae, \i 'ye'W v^vvA \v\^ \i\v^T\^, <cit my ho 

plaguit weary, and wt\oah\. \bi<^^^ N.^ (^^'i'o.S^cv, Si^sixv >« 

ride thegither, and 1 Vetv \.\vc touw\.x^ >n^^\ nX^n^x 

wiJJ find nane." 
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The two men then fastened their horses, and came in 
id joined Scott ; so they called for ale, drank one an- 
her's healths at every pull, and seemed quite delighted 
at they were to travel in company. The tall man, who 
me in first, was loquacious and outspoken, though one 
rt of his story often did not tally with the other ; but 
i neighbour was sullen and retired, seldom speaking, 
d as seldom looking one in the face. Scott had at first 
confused recollection of having seen him, but in what 
cumstances he could not remember, and he soon gave 

the idea as a false one. 

They mounted at length, and there being no path up 
; North Tyne then nor till very lately, their way lay 
er ridges and moors, and sometimes by the margin of 
i wild river. The tall man had been very communica- 
e, and frankly told Scott that they were going into 
otland to try to purchase sheep and cattle, where they 
pected to get them for next to nothing, and that they 
d brought gold with them for that purpose. This led 

Scott to tell him of his own adventures in that line. 
3 had come to Stagshawbank fair, the only market then 
: Scots sheep and cattle in the north of England, with 
§;reat number of sheep for sale, but finding no demand, 
! bought up all the sheep from his countrymen for which 
! could get credit, and drove on to the Yorkshire mar- 
ts, where he hawked them off in the best manner he 
uld, and was now in fact returning to Scotland literally 
len with money to pay his obligations. 

After this communication, the tall man always rode 
ifore Adam Scott, and the short thick-set sullen fellow 
(hind him, a position which, the moment it was altered, 
as resumed, and at which Scott began to be a little un. 
isy. It was still light, though wearing late, for there is 
ttle night at that season, when the travellers came to a 
M glen called Bell's Burn, a considerable way on the 
lnglish side of the Border. The tall man was still rid- 
ig before, and considerably ahead, and aa Vie ^o^a xeloww- 
^ibe ridge on the north side of BeWa Bvxm, K.^«av 
m tamed off aU at once to the right. The Yvva^errewoisX 
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man drew bridle on seeing this, and asked Scott, ^^ 
now r 

** This way, lads. This way," was the reply. 

The tall man then fell a swearing that that could 
be the road to Liddisdale, to which he had promis 
accompany them, 

*^ The straight road, honest man — the straight 
Follow me," said Scott. 

The tall man then rode in before him and said, " "V 
man, thou'st either drunk, or gone stooped with 
for wilt thou tell me that the road up by Blakehope ; 
and down the Bummouth rigg, is nwot the rwoad 
Liddisdale ?" 

** Ay, man ! — ay, man ! How comes this ?" sud 
*' Sae it seems ye are nae sic strangers to the road 
pretendit ? Weel, weel, since ye ken that road sa< 
ticularly weel, gang your gates, an' take that 
For me, I'm gaun by the Fair- Lone, an' if WiUie 
dine's at hame, I'll no gang muckle farther the nigl 

** The devil of such a rwoad thou shalt go frien 
me tell thee that," said the tall fellow, offering to la} 
of Scott's bridle. ** It is of the greatest consequen 
us to get safely over the fell, and since we have put 
selves under thuyne care, thou shalt either go wit 
or do worse." 

" Dare not for your soul to lay your hand on m; 

die, sir," said Scott ; ** for, if you touch either my 

or myself but with one of your fingers, I'll give 5 

mark to know you by." The other swore by a te 

oath that he would touch both him and it if he woul 

act reasonably, and seized the horse rudely by the b 

Scott threw himself from his horse in a moment, an( 

pared for action, for his horse was stiff and unwi 

and he durst not trust himself on his back between 

others, both horses of mettle. He was armed ^ 

cudgel alone, and as his strength and courage wer< 

equalled at that tune, lYvete \& \v\x\e ^^\!^\. ^^ \Vv 

£ng]isbnian would V\ave cotcie ^Ot^wrv^^aaA ^^x ^^ 

at the moment the bndU Yias %«cl^^, xw'^^^Sssrs 
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:ized his companion by the arm — '* Fool ! madman !" 
led he ; " What do you mean? has not' the honest man 
right to go what way he pleases, and what business have 
)u to stop him ? Thou wert a rash idiot all the days 
' thy life, and thou wilt die one, or be hangit for thy 
ad pranks. Let go ! — for here, I swear, thou shalt nei- 
ler touch the honest man nor his horse as long as I can 
nder thee, and I thinks I should be as good a man as 
lee. Let us go all by the Fair- Lone, since it is so, and 
ay hap Mr Jardine will take us all in for the night." 

" Wboy, Bill, thou sayest true after all," said the tall 
an succumbing ; ** I'm a passionate fool ; but a man 
innot help his temper. I beg Mr Scwott's pardon, for 
was in the wrong. Come, then, let us go by the Fair- 
one with one consent." 

Scott was now grieved and ashamed of his jealousy 
id dread of the men's motives, and that moment, if they 
id again desired him to have accompanied them over the 
II, he would have done it ; but away they all rode on 
16 road towards the Fair- Lone, the tall man before as 
suid, Adam Scott in the middle, and the gruff but friend- 
^ fellow behind. 

They had not rode above five minutes in this way, 
cott being quite reassured of the integrity of his com- 
mions, perfectly at his ease, and letting them ride and 
)proach him as they listed, when the hindermost man 
ruct him over the crown with a loaded whip such a tre- 
lendous blow as would have felled an ox, yet, as circum- 
ances happened to be, it had not much effect on the 
ullet head of Adam Scott. When the man made the 
low, his horse started and wheeled, and Scott, with a 
sadiness scarcely natural to our countrymen, the moment 
lat he received the blow, knocked down the foremost 
der, who fell from his horse like lead. The short stout 
lan had by this time brought round his horse, and Adam 
cott and he struck each other at the same moment. At 
lis stroke he cut Adams cheek and lem^\ft n«x^ ^^x^\ 
'(/ Adam in return brought down \i\8 \voi^^, VKtf3cL V^ 
the earth with a groan. A despet^te comXi^iV ^^^ ^^- 

2b2 
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sued, the Englishman with his long loaded whip, and the 
Scott with his thorn staff. At the second or third stroke, 
Adam Scott knocked off his antagonist's wig, and then at 
once knew him for a highwayman, or common robber and 
murdeter, whom he had seen at his trials both at Carlisle 
and Jeddart. This incident opened Scott's eyes to the 
sort of company he had fallen into, and despising the 
rogue's cowardice who durst not attack him before, two 
to one, but thought to murder him at one blow behind 
his back, he laid on without mercy, and in about a minute 
and a half left him for dead. By this time the tall fellow 
had got up on one knee and foot, but was pale and bloody, 
on which Scott lent him another knoit, which again laid 
him flat ; and then, without touching any thing that be- 
longed to them, Adam mounted his sorry horse, and 
made the best of his way homewards. 

As ill luck would have it, our farmer did not call at 
Fair-lone. Indeed, his calling there was only a pretence 
to try his suspicious companions ; for William Jardine 
and he were but little acquainted, and that little was the 
reverse of kindness for one another. At that time the 
Borders were in much disorder, owing to the discontents 
regarding the late Union, which were particulaily che- 
rished there ; and there were many bickerings and heart- 
burnings between the natives on each side of the Marches. 
To restrain these as much as possible, there were keepers, 
as they were called, placed all along the Border line, who 
were vested with powers to examine and detain any sus- 
picious person from either side till farther trial. Of these 
keepers, or marchmen, Jardine was one ; and he being 
placed in the very entry of that wild pass which leads 
from Liddisdale and the highlands of Teviotdale into 
North Tyne, he often found his hands full. He was an 
intrepid and severe fellow ; and having received a valuable 
present from some English noblemen for his integrity, 
from that time foilVv \t y^as noted that he was most severe 
on the Scots, and \)\ame^ iViewv ^ot c^^x'^ SJk«v%, I 

Now Scott ongU, b'j ^\tci%«q&, \» Vw^ k:.^^ '^'or, 
and laid his case beiote \Xie Yae^^t.wv^Vvi^^ifswi'^^ 
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Am to the maimed or killed men, and then he would have 
»een safe. He did neither, but passed by on the other 
ide, and posted on straight over moss and moor for Kil- 
louglas. He seems to have been astounded at the im 
oinent danger he had escaped ; and after having, as he 
lelieved, killed two men, durst not face the stem keeper 
nd that keeper his enemy ; and as a great part of the 
reasure "he carried belonged to others, and not to him- 
lelf, he was anxious about it, and made all the haste 
lome that he could, that so he might get honestly quit 
)f it. 

But alas ! our brave farmer got not so soon home as he 
ntended. There is a part of the thread of the narrative 
lere which I remember but confusedly. But it seems, 
that immediately after Scott left the prostrate robbers, 
tome more passengers from the fair came riding up, and 
inding the one man speechless and the other grievously 
mauled, and on inquiring what had happened, the tall 
nan told them in a feeble voice that they had been mur- 
dered and robbed by a rascally Scot called Adam Scott of 
KOdouglas. As the matter looked so ill, some of the 
men galloped straight to Fair- Lone, and apprized the 
marchman, who instantly took horse and pursued; and 
having a privilege of calling one man out of each house, 
his company increased rapidly. Jardine, well knowing 
the wild tract that Scott would take, came up with him 
about midnight at a place called Langside, and there took 
him prisoner. 

It was in vain that our honest yeoman told the keeper 
the truth of the story — he gained no credit. For the 
keeper told him, that he had no right to try the cause ; 
only he, Adam Scott, had been accused to him of robbery 
and murder, and it was his office to secure him till the 
matter was inquired into. He assured Scott further, 
that his cause looked very ill ; for had he been an honest 
man, and attacked by robbers, he would have called in 
passing, and told him so. Scott pleaded hard to be t«kfi.w 
Ifefore the Sheriff of Teviotdale ; but l\\ft ^J^e^'fe^ ctv^kft 
avwg been cojumitted in England > Vie y«^ cwsXr^^ ^-^ 
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Carlisle. When Scott heard that such a hard fate await- 
ed him, he is sidd to have expressed himself thus : — 
" Aye, man, an' am 1 really to be tried for my life by 
Englishmen for felling twa English robbers ? If that be 
the case, I hae nae mair chance for my life than a Scots 
fox has amang an English pack o' hounds. But had I 
kend half an hour ago what I ken now, you an' a' your 
menzis should never hae taen Aidie Scott alive.*' 

To Carlisle he was taken and examined, and all his 
money taken from him, and given in keeping to the 
Mayor, in order to be restored to the rightful owners ; 
and witnesses gathered in all the way from Yorkshire, 
such as the tall man named ; — for as to all that Adam 
told in his own defence, his English Judges only laughed 
at it, regarding it no more than the barking of a dog. 
Indeed, from the time he heard the tall man's evidence, 
whom he felled first, he lost hope of life. That scoundrel 
swore that Scott had knocked them both down and rob- 
bed them, when they were neither touching him nor 
harming him in any manner of way. And it seemed to 
be a curious fact, that the fellow really never knew that 
Scott had been attacked at all. He had neither heard 
nor seen when his companion struck the blow, and that 
instant having been knocked down himself, he was quite 
justifiable in believing that, at all events, Scott had meant 
to dispatch them both. When Adam related how this 
happened, his accuser said he knew that was an arrant 
lie ; for had his companion once struck, there was not a 
head which he would not have split. 

" Aha ! it is a' that ye ken about it, lad," said Adam ; 
" I faund it nae mair than a rattan's tail! 1 had bsdth my 
night-cap an' a fiannen sark in the crown o' my bannet. 
But will ye just be sae good as tell the gentlemen wha 
that companion o^ yours was ; for if ye dinna do it, I can 
do it for you. It was nae other than Ned Thom, the 
greatest thief in a' England." 

The Sheriff Vieie looW^A ^ IvUle suspicious at the wit- 
nesses ; but tVie a\\e^a.t\ot\ y«oa %QQ.t\.\«^^^^Vj ^^ <^i^v& 
of two, who, it was aiXeiYiat^i^ ^\w^v\, \i^i^ic^ ^'evNj^'ssiw 
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emselves. The mayor told Scott to be making provi- 
>n for his latter end ; but, in the mean time^ he would 
(lay passing sentence for eight days, to see if he could 
ing forward any exculpatory proof. Alas ! lying bound 

Carlisle prison as he was, how could he bring forward 
oof? For in those days, without a special messenger, 
ere was no possibility of communication ; and the only 
oofs Adam could have brought forward were, that the 
en forced themselves into his company, and that he 
id as many sheep in his possession as accounted for the 
hole of the money. He asked in Court if any person 
ould go a message for him, but none accepted or seemed 
• care for him. He believed seriously that they want- 
l to hang him for the sake of his money, and gave up 
>pe. 

Always as Adam sold one drove of sheep after another 

Yorkshire, he dispatched his drivers home to Scotland, 
id with the last that returned, he sent word of the very 
ly on which he would be home, when all his creditors 
ere to meet him at his own house, and receive 
ieir money. However, by the manoeuvres of one rascal, 
low one of his accusers,) he was detained in England 
iree days longer. The farmers came all on the appoint- 
1 day, and found the gudewife had the muckle pat on , 
lit no Adam Scott came with his pockets full of English 
3ld to them, though many a long look was cast to the 
ead of the Black Swire. They came the next day, and 
le next again, and then began to fear that some mLsfor- 
me very serious had befallen their friend. 

There was an elderly female lived in the house with 
cott, called Kitty Csdms, who was aunt either to the 
9odman or the good wife, I have forgot which ; but 
lUntie Kitty was her common denomination. On the 
loming after Adam Scott was taken prisoner, this old 
oman arose early, went to hef niece's bedside, and said 

Meggification, hinny ! sic a dream as I hae had about 
lidie ! — an it's a true dream, too 1 1 cou\d \a>L xiv^ «^\^ 
f every sentence o't — aye, an' to ilka peisoxv CiOTVW^OC\^i 
% gin i saw him at ween the een." 
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"Oh, auntie, for mercy's sake baud your tong 
for you are garring a' my heart quake ! Ower weel d 
ken how true your dreams are at certain times!" 

" Aye, hinny ! an' did you ever hear me say that 
an' sic a dream was true when it turned out to be oth 
wise ? Na, never i' your life. An' as for folk to ! 
that there's nae truth in dreams, ye ken that's a m 
meggification. Weel, ye shall hear ; for I'm no gaun 
tell ye a dream, ye see, nor aught like ane ; but an ev* 
down true story. Our Aidie was sair pinched to i 
the hinderend o' his sheep, till up comes a braw dashi 
gentleman, and bids him a third mair than they w< 
worth, wi' the intention o' paying the poor simple Scot< 
man in base money. But, aha ! let our Aidie alan 
He begoud to poize the guineas on his tongue, an fe 
a ane o' them he wad hae till they were a' fairly weigh 
afore a magistrate ; and sae the grand villain had to p 
the hale in good sterling gowd. This angered him s 
sair that he hired twa o' his ruffians to follow our po 
Aidie, and tak a' the money frae him. I saw the ha 
o't, an' I could ken the twa chaps weel if confrontit i 
them. Th^y cam to him drinkin' his ale. They nu 
on an' rade on wi' him, till they par tit roads, an' th< 
they fell on him, an' a sair battle it was ; but Aidie wa 
and felled them baith. Then he fled for hame, but ti 
English pursued, an' took him away to Carlisle priaoK 
an' if nae relief come in eight days, he'U be hanged." 

This strange story threw the poor goodwife of Kildoi 
glas into the deepest distress ; and the very first cred 
tor who came that morning, she made Auntie Kitl 
repeat it over to him. This was one Thomas Lintoi 
and she could not have repeated it to a fitter man ; fo 
though a religious and devout roan, he was very supe 
stitious, and believed in all Auntie's visions most the 
oughly. Indeed, he believed farther ; for he believe 
she was a witch, or one who had a familiar spirit, ar 
knew every thing aiXmo^X. evVVv^x \aeweath or beyond tl 
moon. And Umtotv mv^ \vAa \yto>^^x \i€\sv^ \\^'^\sr» 
creditors, the foimet uivi\.et\.WiV ^\. ^w^^ Vi xv^'Si \5i 
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order, if possible, to learn something of Adain 
I the money ; and, if he heard nothing by the 
go as far as Carlisle, and even, if he found him 
, into Yorkshire. Accordingly he sent a message 
ther, and proceeded southward ; and at a village 
megirthside, he first heard an account that a man 
3tt was carried through that place, on the Friday 
Carlisle jail , accused of robbery and murder. This 
inding news ; and, in the utmost anxiety, Linton 
n^ and reached Carlisle before the examination 
1, of which mention was formerly made; and 
am Scott asked through the crowded court, if 
int would go a message for him into Scotland 
reward, and all had declined it, then Thomas 
epped forward within the crowd, and said, " Aye, 
le, Adam, that will ride to ony part in a' Scot- 
Ingland for ye ; ride up to Lunnon to your chief 
3use o' Lords, afore thae English loons shall 
ly a foul finger on ye ! — An' I can tell you, Mr 
• Mr Provice, or whatever ye be, that you are 
;et yoursell into a grand scrape, for there never 
lonester man breathed the breath o' life than 
)tt." 

jdge smiled, and said he would be glad to have 
that ; and, for Linton's encouragement, made the 
k read over the worst part of the evidence, which 
bad indeed, only not one word of it true. But 
old them, he cared nothuig for their evidence 
Scot; ** for it was weel kend that the English- 
' grit leears, an* wad swear to ony thing that 
em ; but let him aince get Adam Scott's plain 
' then he wad ken how matters stood." 
s indulged with a private interview, and greatly 
! two friends puzzled how to proceed. The 
who really had bought the last ewes from Scott, 
I private mark upon all his good gold to dis- 
t from his base meta\, aivd iiv«A^ o^NJa. ^^ ^^ 
vas his ; and that he had ^Vieii \\. \.^\C\^ %«r^«s\\., 
tt had robbed, to buy caU\elox\vva^Vcv^^^"^*^^' 
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The mark wm evident ; and that bad a bad look ; btl 
when Scott told the true story, Linton insulted on thi 
magistrate beiii^ summoned to Court, who saw that goM 
weighed over to his friend. '* And will mysell tak Id 
hand," said he, *' not only to bring forward all the famMB 
from whom Scott bought the sheep, but all the EngliA- 
men to whom he sold them ; an' gin I dinna prove his 
an honest man, if ye gie me time, I sail gie you leave ti 
hang me in his place." 

The swindler and robber now began to look rather 
blank, but pretended to laugh at the allegatioDi d 
Thomas Linton ; but the Scot set up his birses, and toli 
the former that '* he could prove, by the evidence of tat 
English aldermen, who saw the gold weighed, that lit 
had paid to his friend the exact sum which he had hen 
claimed ; and that, either dead or alive, he should be 
obliged to produce tho body of the other robber, or be 
who pretended to have been robbed, to show what sort 
of servants ho employed. *' I'll bring baith noblenes 
and lawyers frae Scotland," added he, ** who will see 
justice done to so brave and so worthy a man ; an' if thef 
dinna f^ar you skemps take his place, never credit a Scot 
again." 

Ad.'un Scott's chief being in London, and his own laird a 
ninri of no conKequcncc, Linton rode straight off to his owe 
laird, the P^arl of Tra(|iiair, travelling night and day tiD 
he reached him. The Karl, being in Edinburgh, sentibr 
a remarkably clever and shrewd lawyer, one David Williioi' 
son, and also for Alexander Murray, Sheriff of Selkirkshire 
and to these three Linton told his story, assuring them, 
that he conid vouch for the truth of it in every particular ; 
and after Williamson had rjuestioned him backwards and 
forwards, it was resolved that something should instantly 
be done for the safety of Scott. Accordingly, WilliaD- 
son wrote a letter to the Mayor, which was signed by the 
-Earl, and the S\\o.t\« oi S^i^AC* county, which letter 
charged the Mayor to laV« v^iw^Vee^^\«X.V^^^^i«»>V 
and not to move in t\\e \ua\.\.w o\ 'SiWiVc >:\\\ V^xoiw-vv 
i^iciii day. which was uol A\siX.a\A, T^^^C^ vV^vv ^>x«ir\ h^v.^^ 
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*e justice done to a man, who had always been 
steemed. And that by all means he (the 
} to secure Scott's three accusers, and not 
by any means to escape, as he should answer for 
ttter also bore a list of the English witnesses 
id to be there. Linton hastened back with it, 
tter changed the face of affairs mightily. The 
dler and the tall robber were both seized and 
s, and the other also was found with great 
om that time forth there remained little doubt 
th of Scott's narrative ; for this man was no 
the notorious Edward Thom, who had eluded 
ce of the law both in Scotland and England, 
St wonderful manner, and it was well known 
onged to a notable gang of robbers. 
ity that the history of that interesting trial is 
g and minute for a tale such as this, though 
n heard it all gone over ; — ^how Williamson 
the natives with his cross questions, his speeches, 
i^idences ; — how confounded the Mayor and 
were, that they had not discerned these cir- 
i before ; — how Thom, at last, turned king's 
ind confessed the whole : — ^how the head swin- 
'.ondemned and executed, and the tall robber 
nd dismissed, because he had in fact only in- 
)bbery, but had no hand in it ; — and finally, 
was released with the highest approbation ; 
I magistrates and burgesses of ancient Carlisle 
one another how to heap most favours on him 
2nd Thomas Linton. There were upwards of 
red Scottish yeomen accompanied the two 
the Esk, who had all been drawn to Carlisle to 
ial ; and there is little doubt, that, if matters 
)therwise than they did, a rescue was intended, 
lould any body despise a dream, or any thing 
n which one seriously believes ? 
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I HAVE often wondered if it was possible that a per- 
son could exist without a conscience. I think not, if he 
be a reasonable being. Yet there certainly are many of 
whom you would judge by their actions that they had 
none ; or, if they have, that conscience is not a mirror to 
be trusted. In such cases we may suppose that con- 
science exists in the soul of such a man as well as others, 
but that it is an erroneous one, not being rightly inform- 
ed of what sin is, and consequently unable to judge fairif 
of his actions, by comparing them with the law of God. 
It is a sad state to be in ; for surely there is no condition 
of soul more wretched than that of the senseless obdurate 
sinner, the faculties of whose soul seem to be in a state 
of numbness, and void of that true feeling of sensibility 
which is her most vital quality. 

I was led into this kind of mood to-night by reading a 
sort of Memoir of the life of Jasper Kendale, alias the 
Baron St Gio, written by himself, which, if at all con- 
sistent with truth, unfolds a scene of unparalleled barbar- 
ity, and an instance of that numbness of soul of which we 
have been speaking, scarcely to be excelled. 

Jasper says, he was born at bonny Dalkerran, in the 
parish of Leeswald ; but whether that is in England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, he does not inform us ; judging in his 
own simplicity of heart, that every one knows where bonny 
Dalkerran is as well as he does. For my part I never 
heard either of such a part or of such a parish ; but from 
many of his expiessiows, 1 ?»Vio\yld draw the conclusion, 
that he comes irom sotue ^\^^ v\ VJcv^ N^ ^^\. ^^I'^^'^iaKA 

'* My father and moV\iet y«^x^ wxvt^ ^siQ^ \€v\^^^ 
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cks," says he, ** but verry poor. At least I think sae, 
r we were verry ragged and duddy in our claes, and 
ten didna get muckle to eat." Tiiis is manifestly Scot- 
ch, and in the same style the best parts of the narrative 
e written ; but for the sake of shortening it two-thirds 

least, I must take a style more concise. 

When I was about twelve years of age, my uncle got 
e in to be stable-boy at Castle- Meldin, and a happy 
an I was at this change ; for whereas before I got only 
«l-an*eat potatoes and a little salt twice a-day at home, 
Te I feasted like a gentleman, and had plenty of good 
eat to take or to leave every day as 1 listed, and as 
ited my appetite, for it suited my constitution wonder- 
Uy. I was very thankful for this, and resolved to be a 
Kxl, diligent, and obedient servant ; and so I was, for 
took care of everything intrusted to me, and, as far as 
could see, every body liked me. 

Before I had been a year there the old laird died, and 

I had hardly ever seen him, that did not affect me 
ach ; but I suspected that all things would go wrong 
out the house when the head of it was taken away -, 
at there would be nothing but fasting and mourning, 
id every thing that was disagreeable. I was never more 
preeably mistaken, for the feasting and fun never began 
•out the house till then. The ladies, to be sure, were 
essed in black ; and beautiful they looked, so that 
ooers flocked about them every day. But there was 
le that far outdid the rest in beauty. Her name was 
anny, the second or third daughter of the family. I 
n not sure which, but she was the most beautiful woman 
ever saw in the world. There was a luxuriance of 
Miuty about her that is quite indescribable, which drew 
I hearts and all eyes to her. She was teazed by lovers 
' every age and description, but I only know what the 
aids told me about these things. They said her beha- 
our was rather lightsome with the gentlemen ; for that 
le was constantiy teazing them, NvY\\c\\^xoNCiV^^ >i^^\«v 
rays to fasten on her for a ro\t\p, aw^ XWV. ^^"t 's\&\fc\'3» 
re often ill-pleased with her, beca\is^ ^\ve ^^.qX. ^^ ^'^^'^ 
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part of the fun to herself. I know nothing abou 
things ; but this I know, that before the days of m< 
were over Miss Fanny vanished — was lost — and he 
was said never to have been mentioned up stairs, b 
us she was the constant subject of discourse, and 
the maids always put on wise looks, and preten 
know where she was. Time passed on for some i 
until one day I was ordered to take my uncle's p< 
drive a gentleman to a certain great market town, 
per names the town plain out, which I deem imp 
I did as I was'ordered, and my uncle giving the 
man some charges about me, closed the door, and 
drove. The man was very kind to me all the wi 
good to the horses ; but yet I could not endure to 
him. He had a still, round, whitish face, and ey< 
he had been half sleeping, but when they glimme: 
they were horribly disagreeable. 

We remained in the town two nights and on t 
lowing mornuig I was ordered to drive through tli 
by his direction. He kept the window open at m; 
and directed me, by many turnings, to a neat * 
house rather in the suburbs. He went in. I 
long at the door, and often heard a noise withii 
weeping and complaining, and at length my gen 
came out leading Miss Fanny with both hands, a 
her into the coach. She was weeping violently, an< 
altered, and my heart bled at seeing her. There 
^ one came to the door to see her into the chaise 
saw two ladies on the stair inside the house. H 
ordered me to drive by such a way, which I did, 
the whole day by his direction ; and the horses b< 
excellent keeping, we made great speed ; I thouj 
drove on from twenty to thirty miles, and I knew 
sun that we were going to the eastward, and of cot 
on the road home. We had for a good while be( 
sort of a country road ; and at length on a broad c* 
road covered with iuiie, \ 'w^s ot^et^^ \a dta.w up 
I did. The gei\t\en\a.tv sV.e^^^A.^x?X.^\5X, \kx^^>(iw« 
out Miss Fanny ; but sX\\\ ^^^ ^'^"^"^ ^'^^'^ ^^^^ ' 
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which I weened to be her due. They only walked a few 
steps from the carriage, when he stopped, and looked first 
at one whin bush, then at another, as if looking for some- 
thing of which he was uncertain. He then led her up to 
one, and holding her fast by the wrist with one hand, 
with the other he pulled a dead body covered with blood 
oat of the midst of the bush, and asked the lady if she 
knew who that was ? Such a shriek, I think, was never 
uttered by a human creature, as that hapless being ut- 
tered at that moment, and such may my ears never hear 
again I But in one instant after, and even I think before 
she could utter a second, he shot her through the head, 
and she fell. 

I was so dreadfully shocked, and amazed at such atro- 
city, that I leaped from the seat and ran for it ; but my 
knees had no strength, and the boots hampering me, the 
ruffian caught me before I had run fifty paces, and drag, 
ged me back to the scene of horror. He then assured 
me, that if I offered again to stir from my horses, he 
would send me the same way with these culprits whom I 
saw lying there ; and perceiving escape to be impossible I 
kneeled, and prayed him not to shoot me, and I would 
stay and do anything that he desired of me. He then 
re-loaded his pistol, and taking a ready cocked one in 
each hand, he ordered me to drag the bodies away and 
tumble them into an old coal- pit, which I was forced to 
do, taking first the one and then the other. My young 
mistress was not quite dead, for I saw her lift her eyes, 
and as she descended the void, I heard a slight moan, then 
a great plunge, and all was over. 

I wonder to this day that he did not send me after them. 
I expected nothing else ; and I am sure if it had not been 
for the driving of the chaise by himself, which on some 
account or other he durst not attempt, my fate had been 
sealed. 

He did not go into the chaise, but mounted on the 
seat beside me, and we drove and drove on by quite an- 
other road than thai we went, until iVie \\o\^^%y4e\^ t««\- 
phtely forespent, and would not raise a Uo\.. l^^^^N."^^^^- 

O p o 

«■ V> «ri 
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fied for the fellow, that I durst not ask him to stop ai 
corn the horses, but I said several times that the hors 
were quite done up. His answer was always, ** Wh 
on. 

When it began to grow dark, he asked my name, n 
country, and all about my relations ; and in particul 
about the old coachman at Castle-Meldin. I told hi 
the plain truth on every point, on which he bade me 1 
of good cheer and keep myself free of all suspicions, f 
as long as I made no mention of what I had seen, i 
evil should happen to me ; and he added, " I daresi 
you would be a little astonished at what you saw to-da 
But I hope you will say, God forgive you I" 

'* I'll be unco laith to say ony sic thing, man," quo' 
**for I wad be very sorry if he did. I hope to see y( 
burning in hell yet for what ye hae done the day 
(These are Jaspers own words.) 

** What ! you hope to see me there, do you ? The 
it bespeaks that you hope to go there yourself," said hi 

'* If I do not see you there, some will," said I ; for b 
this time I saw plenty of human faces around us, and lo: 
all fear, so I said what I thought. 

*' If you have any value for your life," ssud he, "be 
wise boy, and say nothing about it. Can't you perceiv 
that there is no atrocity in the deed — at least not on 
hundredth part of the sum which you seem to calculat 
on ? Do you think it was reasonable that a whole famil 
of beautiful and virtuous sisters of the highest ran) 
should all have been ruined by the indiscretion of one i 

'* That is no reason at all, sir, for the taking away < 
life," said I. ** The law of God did not condemn her f( 
aught she had done ; and where lay your right to lift « 
your hand against her life ? You might have sent h< 
abroad, if she had in any way disgraced the family, whic 
I never will believe she did." 

** True," said he, "I could have secured her persoi 

but who could have secuxedi \vfti ^«w*^ kVV would ha^ 

come out, and shame awA T\\m'wo\J\^\vw^\k'i«vv^^^^ 

sequence. Though WameivVrnxXv ^\xs\i Vwa\»S>wsX' 
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a deed was necessary, yet there was no alternative. Now, 
tell me this, for you have told me the plain truth hitherto, 
—did or did you not recognise the hody of the dead gen- 
tleman ?" 

'* Yes, I did," said I, frankly. ** I knew it for the 
body of a young nobleman whom I have often seen much 
caressed at Castle- Meldin." 

He shook his head and gave an inward growl, and then 
said, " since you say so, I must take care of you ! You 
are wrong ; that is certain ; and you had better not say 
such a thing again. But nevertheless, since you have 
said it, and may say it again, I must take care oi you," 

He spoke no more. We were now driving through a 
large town ; but whether or not it was the one we left in 
the morning, I could not tell, and he would not inform 
me. We drew up on the quay where a fine barge with 
eight rowers, all leaning on their oars, stood ready to re- 
ceive us. My fine gentleman then desired me to alight, 
and go across the water with him, for a short space. I 
refused positively, saying, that I would not leave my 
horses for any man's pleasure. He said he had a lad 
there to take care of the horses, and I knew it behoved 
me to accompany him across. " 111 not leave my horses ; 
that's flat. And you had better not insist on it. I'm 
not in the humour to be teased much farther," said I. 

That word sealed my fate. I was that moment pulled 
from my seat, gagged by a fellow's great hand, and hurled 
into the boat by 1 know not how many scoundrels. There 
I was bound, and kept gagged by the sailors, to their 
great amusement. We reached a great ship in the offing, 
mto which I was carried, and cast into a dungeon, bound 
hands and feet. We sailed next morning, and for three 
days I was kept bound and gagged but fed regularly. 
My spirit was quite broken, and even my resolution of 
being avenged for the death of the lovely Fanny began 
to die away. On the fourth day, to my inexpressible 
horror, the murderer himself came dowu to m^ ^W,^ c^l 
coninement, and addressed me to t\ie io>^omw^'^^w^'^^^» 

"Keadale, you are a good boy ^ai \.i\x\)cvl\3\,Vwva>\^^ 
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Me, and innocent boy. I know you are ; and I do not 
like to see you kept in durance this way. We are now 
far at sea on our way to a foreign country. You must 
be sensible that you are now entirely in my power, and 
at my disposal, and that all your dependence must be on 
me. Swear then to me that you will never divulge the 
rueful scene, which you witnessed on the broad common 
among the furze, and I will instantly set you at liberty, 
and be kind to you. And to dispose you to comply, let 
me assure you that the day you disclose my secret is 
your last, and no power on earth can save you, even 
though I were at the distance of a thousand miles. I 
have ventured a dreadful stake, and must go through with 
it, cost what it will." 

I perceived that all he had said was true, and that I 
had no safety but in compliance ; and yearning to be above 
deck to behold the sun and the blue heavens, I there, in 
that dismal hole, took a dreadful oath never to mention 
it, or divulge it in any way, either on board, or in the 
country to which we were going. He appeared satisfied, 
and glad at my compliance, and loosed me with his own 
hand, telling me to wait on him at table, and appear as 
his confidential servant, which I promised, and performed 
as well as I could. But I had no happiness, for the se- 
cret of the double murder preyed on my heart, and I 
looked on myself as an accomplice. There was one 
thing in which my belief was fixed ; that we never would 
reach any coast, for the ship would to a certainty be cast 
away, and every gale that we encountered, I prepared for 
the last. 

My master, for so I must now denominate him, seemed 
to have no fears of that nature. He drank and sung, and 
appeared as happy and merry as a man so gloomy of 
countenance could be. He was called Mr Southman, and 
appeared the proprietor of the ship. We saw no land 
for seven weeks, but at length it appeared on our star- 
board side, and whew 1 a^Ve^ Yi\v"aX vlowwU^ \x.^«&, I was 
told it was CaroVma, 1 asVe^Vl W v^^x^^-s^-i ^^^^"^^v 
or Egypt, and the sa\VotsUv>%^^^ ^^ ^^» ^^^^^^^^"^^^ 
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WIS just to Jerusalem that I was going, and I think my 
beart never was so oveijoyed in my life. 

Honest Jasper has nearly as many chapters describing 
this voyage, as I have lines, and I must still hurry on in 
order to bring his narrative into the compass of an ordin- 
ary tale, for though I have offered the manuscript com- 
plete to several booksellers, it has been uniformly rejected. 
And yet it is exceedingly amusing, and if not truth, tells 
very like it. Among other things, he mentions a Mr 
M'Kenzie from Ross-shire, as having been on board, and 
from some things he mentions relating to him, I am sure 
I have met with him. 

Suffice it to say, that they landed at what Jasper calls 
a grand city, named Savannah, which the sailors made 
him believe was Jerusalem ; and when undeceived by his 
master, he wept. The captain and steward took their 
orders from Mr Southman, hat in hand, and then he and his 
retinue sailed up the river in a small vessel, and latterly 
in a barge, until they came to a fine house on a level plain, 
to extensive that Jasper Kendale says, with great siropli- 
city," It looked to me to be bigger nor the whole world." 

Here they settled ; and here Jasper remained seven 
years as a sort of half idle servant, yet he never knew 
whether his master was proprietor of, or steward on, the 
estates. There is little interesting in this part of the 
work, save some comical amours with the slave girls, to 
which Jasper was a little subject, and his master ten times 
worse, by his account. There is one summing up of his 
character which is singular. It is in these emphatic 
words, — ** In short, I never saw a better master, nor a 
worse man." 

But there is one thing asserted here which I do not 
believe. He avers that the one half of all the people in 
that country are slaves I Absolute slaves, and bought 
and sold in the market like sheep and cattle ! *' Then 
said the high priest. Are these things so ?" 

At the end of seven years or thereby, tViwe 'v^s wv^ 
daf thai I was in the tobacco plantation w\\\i <oiV^ yjwV- 
«^ when a gentleman came up to me Crom t\ve t\n^x, ^w^ 
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asked for Mr Southman. My heart flew to my throat, and 
I could scarcely contain myself, for I knew him at once 

to be Mr Thomas B ^h, the second son at Castle- 

Meldin. There were only two brothers in the family* 
and this was the youngest and the best. We having only 
exchanged a few words, he did not in the least recognise 
me and indeed it was impossible he could, so I said no- 
thing to draw his attention, but knowing what I knew, I 
could not conceive what his mission to my master could 
import. I never more saw him alive ; but the following 
morning, I knew by the countenance of my master that 
there was some infernal plot brewing within, for he had 
that look which I had never seen him wear but once be- 
fore. There was no mistaking it. It was the cloven 
foot of Satan, and indicated certain destruction to some 
one. I had reason to suspect it would be myself, and so 
well convinced was I of this, that I had resolved to fly, 
and try to get on board some ship. But I was mistaken. 
The bolt of hell struck elsewhere. The young stranger 
disappeared, after staying and being mightily caressed 
two days and nights ; and shortly thereafter, his body wa» 
thrown on the shore of the Savannah by the reflux of 
the tide, not far below the boundary of my master's es- 
tate. I went, with many others, and saw the body, and 
knew it well, and it was acknowledged both by my master 
and the house servants, to have been a stranger gentle- 
man that was in that country wanting to purchase land — 
that he had been entertained by Mr Southman ; but none 
could tell his name. He had been murdered and robbed, 
and his body thrown into the river, and no light whatever 
was cast on the circumstances of the crime by the inves- 
tigation. The Georgians seemed greatly indifferent about 
the matter. I was never called or examined at all ; and 
if I had, I know not what I would have said, I knew no- 
thing of his death, farther than suspicion dictated, but of 
the identity of his person I was certain. 
Immediately on t\\\s 1 vjas ^ifeXvX. \^ ^w ^-sXaXa ^w up the 
country, on the fine ta\i\e \atvdis, to ^^^sX ?k.^x ^W5«v«.\v^ 
in managing it. 1 took a\eX.Ut Vtom m^ \oasX«t N.^\v\s» 
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md was kindly received, and made superintendent of 
every thing under Mr Courteny. He was a delightful 
man, and held as delightful a place ; but neither did he 
know whether Mr Southman was the proprietor of these 
estates, or steward over them, with a power of attorney. 
He knew they were purchased by one bearing quite an- 
other name ; but he had exercised all the powers of a 
proprietor for a number of years, and had been sundry 
voyages over at Britain. It was a lucrative property, 
and he was held as a very great man. 

Here I remained for three years. Among others of 
my master's satellites who attended me to that place, there 
was a German called AUanstein. That man had come 
with us from England, and was one of them who bound 
^d gagged nie in the boat. But he was a pleasant old 
fellow, and I liked him, and was always kind to him. He 
was taken very ill ; and, on his deathbed, he sent for me, 
and told me that he and another, whom he would not 
name, had orders to watch all my motions, and in no wise 
to suffer me to leave the country, but to shoot me. He 
said he would never see his master again, and he thought 
it best to warn me to be on my guard, and remain quiet- 
ly where I was. He likewise told me that Mr Southman 
had left America for some time, and he believed for ever. 
After giving me the charge of his concerns, and a hand- 
some present, poor AUanstein died. 

As long as I had no knowledge of this circumstance, I 
had no desire to leave the country ; but the moment I 
knew I was watched like a wild beast, and liable to be 
murdered on mere suspicion, I grew impatient to be gone. 
There was one fellow whom I suspected, but had no 
means of learning the truth. I turned him out of our 
employment, but he remained on the estate, and lingered 
constantly near me. He had likewise come with us from 
England, and appeared to have plenty of money at com- 
mand. I contrived, however, to give him the slip, and, 
escaping into South Carolina, I scarcely stvul^d wv^\vt c^^ 
day till I was at Charlestown, w\\ete 1 ^oV. ow\iQ^\^ ^^ 
Elizabeth sloop, bound for LivetpooV IV^xv \ \yt^^^^^^ 
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freely, accounting myself safe ; and then, also, I was fre< 
from my oath, and at liberty to tell all that I had seen 
The vessel, however, had not got her loading on hoard 
and we lay in the harbour, at the confluence of the rivers 
two days ; but what was my astonishment to perceive 
after we had heaved anchor, the wretch Arnotti on boar* 
along with me, brown with fatigue in the pursuit, and co 
vered with dust. I was now certain that he was the re 
maining person who was sworn to take my life if I shoul 
offer to leave the state, and knew not what to do, as 
was persuaded he would perform it at the risk of his owi 
life. I had paid my freight to Britain ; nevertheless, 
went on shore on Sullivan's Island, and suffered the ves 
sel to proceed without me, and was now cert«dn that 
was quite safe, my enemy having gone on with the Eli 
zabeth. I waited here long before a vessel passed to 
right port, but at length I got one going to the Clyde 
and took my passage in her ; and^ after we were fairl; 
out to sea, behold, there my old friend Arnotti poppei 
his head once more out of the fore-castle, and eyed mi 
with a delighted and malicious grin ! I was quite con 
founded at again seeing this destroying angel hauntinj 
my motions, and said, " What is that murdering villaii 
seeking here ?" 

The seamen stared ; but he replied, sharply, " Vat yd 
say. Monsieur Ken-dale ? You say me de moorderour 
Vat you derr ? You help de moorderour, and keep hir 
secret. Dat is de vay, is it ?" 

I then took the captain of the ship by himself, an 

told him what I suspected, and that I was certain th 

villain would find means of assassinating me. He at fir: 

laughed at me, and said, he could not think I was s 

much of a coward as to be afraid of any single man ; bi 

perceiving me so earnest, he consented to disarm all th 

passengers, beginning with myself, and on none of thei 

were any arms found save Arnotti, who had two loadc 

pistols and a dagger, ive&lV^ eow^^^led in his clothes. £ 

was deprived of these, mv^l ^\\X vm^ex ^ ^«x>»sbiL ^^\^ 

ment, and then 1 V\ad pe«^ce «ev^ t^^\.» 
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this severity, the unaccountable wretch tried to 
asper by night, just as they began to approach 
le was, however, baffled, wounded, and tossed 
, a circumstance afterwards deeply regretted, 
r makes such a long story, I am obliged to pass 
the mere mention of it. 

found his mother still alive, and very frail ; his 
id, and his brethren and sisters all scattered, 
uld find no one to whom to unburden his mind, 
next to Castle- Meldin, and there also found 
g squire dead, and his brother Thomas lost 
vrhither he had gone to claim an estate ; and 
jive domains were now held by Lord William 
in right of his wife. The other ladies were 
11 married to men of rank. Old coachee, Jas- 
her's brother, was still living at the Castle, on 
annuated list, and to him Jasper unfolded by 
is revolting and mysterious tale. The old man 
fathom or comprehend it. The remaining ca- 
)f his mind were inadequate to the grasp. He 
t end of it ere he got half way to the other ; and 
times he seemed to take deep interest in the 
before one could have noted any change in his 
ice, they had vanished altogether from his mind, 
o ffiends agreed on the propriety of acquainting 
liam with the circumstances, and after watching 
iunity for some time, they got him by himself 
ibbery. I must give this in Jasper's own words, 
fi the lord saw my uncle's white head, and the 
hat held out afore him, as if to beg for a baw- 
end be the motion that he wantit to speak till 
he turns to us, and he says, ' Well, old coachee, 
your stupid head conceived it necessary to say 
day ? Is the beer of the hall too weak T 
•d, ye see, my lord, ye see, that's no the thing, 
vee callant here, he tells me sic a story, ye see, 
, ye see, I canna believe* t, 'uX cwv\ xv^^. '^Aa^ 
on o' mine. Yell may be mVa^ o \C\m^^^«^ 
urtin^here? Oogh V 

2 D 
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" ' What boy do you speak of, Andrew ? Is it t 
boardly young man ?' 

*• * Ay, to be sure. — Him ? Hout I A mere kittl 
ye see. He*s my sister Nanny's son, that was married 
Joseph Kendale, ye. ken. A very honest upright n 
he was ; but this callant has been abroad, ye see, my lo 
And — What was this I was gaun to say ?" 

" * Some story you were talking of.* 

** * Ay, wod, that's very true, my lord, an' weel mind 
Ye '11 mind your eldest brother weel eneugh ? Did 
ever ken what oord o' him ? 

' * * No ; I am sorry to say I never did.* 

" * And do you mind your sister-in-law. Miss Fann 
the bonniest o' them a' ? Oogh ? Or did ye ever h 
what came o' her ? — (Lord William shook his head)- 
* There's a chap can tell ye then. Lord forgie us, n 
lord, didna he murder them baith, an' then trail the 
away, first the tane and then the tither, an' fling the 
intil a hole fifty faddom deep, ye see ! Oogh ? Wasi 
that the gate o't, callant ?' 

** Lord William burst out in laugliter at the old mai 
ridiculous accusation ; but I stopped him, assuring hii 
that, although my uncle's mind was unstable and wa 
dering on a subject that aflected him so much, I nev( 
theless had nearly twelve years before, on the 7th day 
October, seen that young lady murdered. Aye, led i 
away out to a wild common, like a lamb to the slaught< 
and cruelly butchered in one instant, without having tii 
given her to ask pardon of Heaven. And though I h 
not seen his brother slain, I had seen him lying slain 
the same spot, and was compelled by a charged pisi 
held to my head, to carry both the bodies, and thn 
them into a pit. 

** I never saw such a picture as the countenance 

Lord William displayed. Consternation, horror, a 

mental pain, were portrayed on it alternately, and it ^ 

at once manifest, iViat, «X aW ftN«u\,'&,Vv^ Vvad no hand r 

foreknowledge of t\\e fo\x\ iwcv^^cWwv. ^^ ^i^^\^\.«^ 

it I was not ravins?— v^ 1 >N%s*vft. xsv^ ^QXwAmvsi^^ 
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then made me recite the circumstances all over again, 
which I did, in the same way and order, that I have set 
them down here. I told him also of the murder of his 
brother-in-law in the country of the Savannah, and thai 
I was almost certain it was by the same hand. That ] 
knew the city from which the young lady was abstracted, 
tnd thought I could know the house if taken to it ; but I 
neither knew the way we went, the way by which we re- 
tamed, nor what town it was at which I was forced aboard 
in the dark, so that the finding out the remains of the hap- 
iess pair appeared scarcely practicable. My identity was 
proven to Lord William's satisfaction, as well as my dis- 
appearance from the Castle at the date specified ; but no 
one, not even my old uncle, could remember in what 
way. The impression entertained was, that I had got 
drunk at the town, and been pressed aboard, or persuaded 
on board one of his Majesty's ships. 

" Lord William charged me not to speak of it to any 
other about the Castle, lest the story should reach the 
ears of his lady, on whom the effects might be dreadful 
at that period. So, taking me with him in the carriage, 
we proceeded to the chief town of the county, the one 
above mentioned, where he had me examined by the 
public authorities ; but there my story did not gain im- 
plicit credit, and I found it would pass as an infamous 
romance, unless I could point out the house from which 
the lady was taken, and the spot where the remains were 
deposited. The house I could not point out, though I 
perambulated the suburbs of the town over and over 
agun. Every thing was altered, and whole streets built 
where there were only straggling houses. Mr South- 
man's name, as an American planter, was not known ; so * 
that these horrid murders, committed in open day in this 
land of freedom, were likely to be passed over without 
farther investigation. 

" I traversed the country, day after day, and week af- 
ter week^ searching for the broad commoti <iONet^^ ^\^ 
finze, and the old open coal-pit into YrVi\c\v\\\aA<iasX^^ 
W/eiff of the comely pair. 1 seatcYved \X\ \ \i^c.«xsi«t 
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known to the shepherds and miners on those w; 
all to no purpose— -I could not find even the sli 
semblance in the outlines of the country, whici 
mained impressed on my memory — till one da 
to an old man casting turf whose face I thought 
with whom I entered into conversation, when h 
asked what I was looking for, for he had set 
said, traversing these commons so often, withoi 
gun, that he wondered what I wanted. I tolc 
day and date, and what I was looking for. Th 
low was never weary of listening to the tale < 
but the impression it made on his feelings seal 
powers of recollection. He had never heard of 
name, but he guessed that of the gentleman of 
accord, remembering of his disappearance in 
way. It was understood by his family that he 
called out to fight a duel that morning, he said 
circumstances were so confused in his memor} 
entreated of me to meet him at the same plac 
lowing day, and by that time, from his own rec 
and that of others, he would be able to tell me s 
more distinctly. 

" The next day I came as appointed, when I: 
suspected that I was looking for the fatal spot 
thirty miles distant from where it was, for he ha 

the place where Lord Richard E le had 

seen, and by the direction in which he then roc 
evident the spot where he met his death could 
that quarter. And that, moreover, if I would 
well, he thought he could take me to the place 
it, for he had heard of a spot where a great dea 
had been shed, which was never accounted for, i 
the cries of a woman's ghost had been heard by 
*' I said I would give him five shillings a- da 
as I detained him, which offer he accepted, and 
went, chatting abowl the 'terrible job,' as he 
Lord Richard bad beew seftwfv!Kv[\^o\y\.N«t^ ^^^ 

morning at full speed 'w\t\v «L^'&Tv^««v«cv,y«V^%'e; 

tallied pretty cVoseV^ mX\vX\\^V. q\ \Xv^%as8>s 
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distance of time. We did not reach the spot that 

after travelling a whole day ; but the next morn- 
began to perceive the landmarks so long remember- 
id so eagerly looked for. I was confounded at my 
ity, and never will comprehend it while I live. I 
It once recognised the place. The common was 

enclosed and improven, but that part on which the 
pits were situated remained the same. I knew the 
3ush from which I saw the body of the young noble- 
Irawn, and the spot where, the next moment, his 
hed fell dead across his breast. The traces of the 
IS of blood were still distinguishable by a darker 
, and the yawning pit that received their remains 

open as at that day. I dispatched the old hind in 
irection, and I posted off in another, to bring Lord 
im and all the connexions of the two families toge- 
to examine the remains, and try to identify them. 

hard work to find him, for he had been to all the 
trading houses in the west of England to find out 
ssassin's name. It occurred in none of their books, 
here was one merchant, who, after much considera- 
md search, found a letter, in which was the foUow- 
jntence : * My neighbour, Mr Southman, has a large 
of the articles, which I could buy at such and such 
;.' A list followed, and this was all. That gentle- 
engaged to write to his correspondent forthwith, as 
lany others ; and in this state matters stood when I 
[ him. 

i great number repaired to the spot. There were 
men, knights, surgeons, and divines, and gaping pea- 
, without number ; there were pulleys, windlasses, 
(ts, coffins, and every thing in complete preparation, 
for a search, and the preservation of such remsdns as 
t be discovered. I went down with the first to a 

depth. It was a mineral pit, and had a strong 
, as of sulphur mixed with turpentine ; and I confess 
5 far from being at my ease. 1 was afraid tlv^ fowl 
7uld take flame ; and, moreover, \t vjaa a. ^tvgcw\s»\£v^ 
to be descending into the bowe\a oi X^^ ^^"^ "^"^"^ 

2d 2 
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search of the bones of murdered human beings. I ex* 
pected to see some shadowy ghosts ; and when the bats 
came buffing out of their holes, and put out our lights, I 
was almost beside myself. We had, however, a lamp of 
burning charcoal with us, and at length reached the water 
in safety. It was rather a sort of puddle than water, at 
that season, and little more than waist-deep. We soon 
found the bodies, fresh and whole as when flung- in, but 
they were so loaden with mire as not to be recognisable 
until taken to a stream and washed, and then the identity 
was acknowledged by every one to whom they were for- 
merly known. The freshness of the bodies was remark- 
able, and viewed by the country people as miraculous ; 
but I am persuaded, that if they had lain a century in 
that mineral puddle, they would have been the same. 
The bodies were pure, fair, and soft ; but when handled, 
the marks of the fingers remained. 

*' It was now manifest, that Lord Richard £ le 

had been murdered. He had been shot in the back by 
two pistol-bullets, both of which were extracted from the 
region of the heart. And — woe is my heart to relate it ! 
— it appeared but too manifestly that the young lady had 
lived for some time in that frightful dungeon I 

** Every effort was now made to discover the assassin. 
Officers were dispatched to Savannah, with full powers 
from government ; high rewards were offered for appre- 
hending him, his person described, and these were pub- 
lished through all Europe ; but the culprit could no where 
be found. A singular scene of villany was, however, 
elucidated, all transacted by that arch villain, known by 
the name of Southman in Georgia, but nowhere else." 

The part that follows this, in Mr Kendale's narrative 
I do not understand, nor am I aware that it is at all found- 
ed on facts. He says, that some rich merchants of Ger- 
many got an extensive grant of lands from King Charles 
the First, on the left bank of the Savannah, on condition 
of furnishing him w\t\i «l set wmxe^qw ol \xqq>\^ ; that these 
merchants sent a stroT\^ co\owj oX. ^ex\oa»s^ ^& ^^V\«t^\a 
cultivate the district ; a.\\^ VXvbX «lto ^\wv^^V\xi5s^^HC>S 
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the nalivei, and other difficulties, they succeeded in ma- 

khig it a fine country, and a lucrative speculation ; but 

the original holders of the grant having made nothing but 

loss of it, and their successors disregarding it, the whole 

fell into the hands of the trustees, and ultimately into 

the hands of this infamous rascal, who first sold the whole 

colony to a company of British gentlemen, received the 

payment and returned as their manager^ and shortly after 

sold it to the British government, and absconded. I 

cannot pretend to clear up this transaction, as I know 

nothing about- the settlement of that colony, nor where 

to find it ; so I must pass on to some other notable events 

in Jasper's life. 

He was now established at Castle- Meldin as house- 
steward and butler, and, if we take his own account of it, 
he must have been an excellent servant. *' I watched 
every wish and want of my lord and lady," he says, 
" both of whom I loved as myself, and I would generally 
present them with things they wanted before they asked 
for them. Indeed, I knew the commands of my lady's 
eye as well as those of her tongue, and rather better." 
Jasper must have been a most valuable servant, and no 
one can wonder that he was a favourite. '* I had like- 
wise learned to keep books and accounts of all kinds with 
Mr Courteny, and that with so great accurateness, that 
at the end of the year I could have made ends meet in 
the Castle expenses to the matter of a few pounds." 
What must the world think of such accurateness as this ? 
I have known a gentleman in business go over the whole 
of his books for a twelvemontji, because they did not ba- 
lance by threepence. That man Jasper would have taken 
for a fool, knowing that it is easier to discover that such 
a sum is wanting than how to make it up. 

" I grew more and more into favour, until at length * 
I was treated like a friend, and no more like a menial 
servant, and the mysterious, but certain circumstances of 
the murders, which it was impossible to Vl^^^ cowc^ed^ 
reaching my lady's ear, so much affecte^\i«t^^«^^>^^^^ 
efore was delicate, that her pViys\c\Mvs «Xiwv^l x^^wsw- 
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mended a change of climate. ' Preparations were accord, 
ingly made for our departure into the south of Europe, 
and it was arranged that I should travel with them as a 
companion, but subordinate so far as to take the charge 
of every thing ; pay all accounts, hire horses, furnish the 
table, acting as steward and secretary both. I was to sit 
at table with my lord, be called Mr Kendale, and intro- 
duced to his friends." 

The journey through France I must leave out, it being 
merely a tourist's journal, and not very intelligible. They 
tarried for some time at Paris, then at Lyons ; at both of 
which places Mr Kendale met with some capital adven- 
tures. They then crossed into Tuscany ; but Mr Ken- 
dale seems to have had little taste for the sublime or beau- 
tiful, for he only says of the Alps, '' It is an horrid coun- 
try, and the roads very badly laid out," And of the 
valley of the Arno — *• The climate was so good here, 
and the sky so pure, that my lord resolved to remain in 
the country till his lady got quite better, as she was 

coming round every day." At Florence Lord E le 

had an introduction to a Count Sonnini, who showed 
them all manner of kindness, and gave many great enter- 
tainments on their account. He was a confidant of the 
Grand Duke's, and a man of great power both in the 
city and country, and Mr Kendale is never weary of des- 
cribing his bounty and munificence. But now coraes the 
catastrophe. 

" One day the Count had been showing my lord 
through the grand cathedral, which is a fine old kirk ; and 
then through the gallery of the medicines, (the Medicis 
perhaps,) filled with pictures and statutes, (qu?) many of 
them a shame to be seen, but which my gentlemen liked 
the best. The Count Sonnini, perceiving that I did not 
know where to look, put his arm within mine, and lead- 
ing me forward, said in his broken English, * Tell me now, 
Mashi Ken-dale, vat you do tink of dis Venus ?' — • She 
is a soncy, thrivlng-\\VLe c\yieaxv, xi\'^ Vi\^ c-viwwt^* said I, 
'and does not Ioo\l as s\ve vi^wX.^^ evOcv^\V«\vfc^>k5cv w 
her meat ; it is a pUy s\\e s\\o\i\^\ie \w v«\iw\. ^1 OioiOwt^l 
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But the next scene was of a different description. 
On turning from the Duke's palazzo about a gun-shot, 
the Count says to us, * I can show you a scene here that 
the like is not perhaps to be seen in the world. There 
are none admitted but members, and such as members 
introduce ; and as I have been admitted, I will claim a 
privilege which they dare not refuse me/ He then led 
us through a long gallery paved with marble, and down 
some flights of steps, I do not know how far, till, coming to 
a large door, he rung for admittance. A small iron 
shutter was opened in the door, and a porter demanded 
the names and qualities of the guests. ' The Count Son- 
nini and two friends foreigners,* was the reply. The 
iron shutter sprung again into its place, and we waited 
long. The Count lost patience and rung again, when 
the shutter again opened, and a person apparently of 
high consequence, addressing the Count politely, remind- 
ed him that he was asking a privilege which it was out of 
the society's power to grant ; and entreating him to rest 
satisfied till some future day, that he and his friends 
could be introduced in the usual form. My lord entreat- 
ed to be gone, but the Count was a proud man, and aware 
of his power and influence, and go he would not, but re- 
quested to see the Marquis Piombino. The Marquis 
came, when the Count requested him, in a tone that 
scarcely manifested the brooking of a refusal, to introduce 
him and his two friends. The Marquis hesitated — re- 
turned again to consult the authorities, and finally we 
were admitted, though with apparent reluctance. This 
was a gambling house on a large scale, in which hundreds 
of people were engaged at all manner of games, while the 
money was going like slate stones. 

'' I cannot describe it, nor will I attempt it. It was 
splendidly lighted up, for it had no windows, and the 
beams of the sun had never entered there. There were 
boxes all around, and a great open space in the middle 
for billiards, and a promenade. My lord and the Count 
began betting at once, to be like ol\veTS, WX. tk^ ^Xftxw- 
tion was soon feed on one object, aud lYvaV «\ow^%^Qi^ ^ 
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one of the banking tables I perceived the identical Mr 
Southman, seated on high as a judge and governor. I 
saw his eyes following my lord through the hall with looks 
of manifest doubt and trepidation, but when the Count 
and he vanished into one of the distant boxes, and the 
villain's looks dropped upon me almost close beside him, 
I shall never forget the fiendish expression of horror legi- 
ble in his countenance. With the deep determined look, 
indicative of self-interest, and that alone, in despite of all 
other emotions of the soul, there was at this time one of 
alarm, of which I had never witnessed a trait before. It 
was that of the Arch-fiend, when discovered in the garden 
of Eden. 

'^ He could attend no farther to the banking business, for 
I saw that he dreaded I would go that instant and give him 
up. So, deputing another in his place, he descended 
from his seat, and putting his arm in mine, he led me into 
an antechamber. I had no reason to be afraid of any 
danger, for no arms of any kind are allowed within that 
temple of vice and extravagance. But I have something 
cowardly in my constitution, else I know not how it hap- 
pened, but I was afraid. I was awed before that mon- 
ster of iniquity, and incapable of acting up to the princi- 
ples which I cherished in my heart. 

** He began by testifying his surprise at seeing me in 
that country ; and at once inquired in what capacity I 
had come. I answered ingenuously, that I had come as 
the friend and travelling companion of Lord William 

E le. *That is to say, you were informed of my 

retreat, and are come in order to have me apprehended ?' 
said he. 

" I declared that we had no such information, and 
came with no such intent ; and was proceeding to relate 
to him the import of our journey, when he interrupted 
me. * I know of all that has taken place in England,' said 
he, * relating to that old and unfortunate affair, and have 
read the high rewards offered for my apprehension. You. 
have been the cause o^ ijW \}oL\s,^tv^\w<^\i^\caWd me 
tco tu society . Y et ^ou Vwovi \ ^x^^^in 'i^^. ^Q>» ^J&ft ^\s«^ 
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'as In my power, and very natural for me to have 
n it. Yea, for the space of seven years your life was 
ly power every day and every hour/ 

* I beg pardon, sir,' said I, * my life was never in your 
er further than it was in the power of every other 
ssin. As long as I do nothing that warrants the tak- 
of my life, I deny that my life is in any man's power, 
1 that of any court on earth.' 

* Very well,' said he, * we shall not attempt to settle 
problematical point at present. But I have showed 
much kindness in my time. Will you promise me 
— that for forty-eight hours you will not give me up 
istice ? I have many important things to settle. But 
ould be unfair to deprive you of your reward, which 
Id be a fortune to you. Therefore, all that I request 
ou is to grant me forty-eight hours before you deliver 
ap to justice. After that period I care not how soon, 
kail deliver up myself, and take my chance for that 

of it. Will you promise me this ?' 

* I will,' said I. * There is my hand on it.' I was 
scions I was doing wrong, but I could not help it. 
thanked me, shook my hand, and squeezed it, and 
he expected as much from my generous nature, add- 

* It is highly ungenerous of the E ^les this pro- 
ire, — d bly ungenerous of them and their friends. 

they do not know all. I wish they did, which they 
;r will, nor ever can now.' 

* No,' said I, * they do not know that you robbed and 
dered their kinsman and brother, Mr Thomas of 
tle-Meldin.' 

He stared me in the face — his lip quivered — his 
celled cheek turned into a ghastly paleness, and his 
dshot eye darted backward as it were into the ven- 
es of the brain. * Hold your peace, sir ; I never 
>ed the person of man or woman in my life !' said he, 
jmently. 

* True, the dead body might havebeei\To\i\ie^,V)RSsvsL"s^ 
bjr your hands, yet by your ordets,' sa\^ \. '' ^^^^ 
'OU murdered him, or caused \\uiv to \i^ tsv\«^<«^^-» 
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I know as well as that I now see you standing be 
me/ 

" * It will haply puzzle you to prove that/ said 
* but no more of it. Here is a sealed note, which 
may open and peruse at your leisure. It will convi 
you more of my innocence than any thing I can say, 
And so saying, he went up to his deputy at the bank, 
conferred with him a few minutes, and then went a 
into one of the back boxes, and I saw no more of him 

*' I was sensible I had done wrong, but yet knew 
well how I could have done otherwise, being ignoran 
the mode of arresting culprits in that strange coud 
I resolved, however, to keep my word, and at the si 
time take measures for the fulfilment of my duty, 
the first thing I did was to open the note, which wa£ 
convince me of my old master's innocence ; and behol 
was a blank , only enclosing a cheque on a house in L 
horn for a thousand gold ducats. 

*' I was quite affronted at this. It was such a quiz 
my honesty as I had never experienced. But what co 
I do ? I could do nothing with it but put it up in 
pocket, and while I was standing in deep meditation 1 
to proceed, I was accosted by an old gentleman, who 
quired if I had been a former acquaintance of the Baroi 

" * Of the Baron's ? what Baron ?' said I. 

" * De Iskar,' said he, * Baron Guillaume de Is) 
the gentleman who addressed you so familiarly just no' 

*^ I replied that I was an old acquaintance, hav 
known him many years in a distant quarter of the woi 

" * That will be viewed as a singular incident he 
said he ; ' and will excite intense curiosity, as you 
the only gentleman that ever entered Florence who km 
any thing where he has sojourned, or to what country 
belongs. And I do assure you, he does not miss to 
under dark suspicions ; for, though he has the riches 
an empire, none knows from whence they flow, and h< 
never seen save in tYv\s YvaXV •, iot «& \.c» ViSa ^i^u house, 
stranger was ever knowtv U> cuXct \\*, 

** • I am engaged to \ie t\i^te, Voi^e^et; ^«A\\* 
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»posing that every one would know his direction, I 
^ot to take it from himself/ 

'* ' His house is not a hundred yards from where we 
id/ said he ; * and has a private entrance to this suite 
rooms ; but as for his outer gate, it is never opened. 
' This being the very information I wanted, I left the 
rulous old gentleman abruptly, and went in search of 

master, to whom I related the fact, that I had disco- 
ed the mysterious assassin of his three relatives, and 
uested him to lose no time in procuring a legal war- 
t from the Grand Duke, and the other authorities, for 

apprehension. The interest of the Count Sonnini 
ily procured us all that was required, and what assist- 
;e we judged requisite for securing the delinquent ; 
; yet, before the forms were all gone through, it was 
! evenhig of the next day. In the mean time, the 
unt set spies on the premises to prevent the Baron s 
ape, for he seemed the most intent of all for securing 
1, and engaged all who hired horses and carriages in 
'■ city, to send him information of every one engaged 
thirty successive hours, for I was still intent on re- 
aming my pledge. At midnight, we were informed 
t two coaches were engaged from the Bridge hotel, at 
> in the morning, but where they were to take up the 
sengers was not known. I had four policemen well 
unted, and four horsemen of the guard, and myself 
3 the ninth. Signor Veccia, the head of the police, 
I the command, but was obliged to act by my direc- 
[)s. At the hour appointed the carriages started from 
( hotel. We dogged them to the corner of the Duke's 
azzo, where a party of gentlemen, muffled up in cloaks, 
;ered hastily, and the carriages drove oiF in different 
ections, one towards Costello, and the other towards 
ghorn. We knew not what to do. Veccia got into a 
lat rage at me, and swore most fearfully, for he wanted 
take up the whole party at once on suspicion, but I 
uld not consent to it; for I always a.c\ftdLV?\wv%^ ^- 
ugh at present I believed myselt to \ie ^\axvtov^ wv ^ 
It of high honour, 

2 E 
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** * I must foUow this one,' siud Veccia ; * bec« 
will soon be out of the Duke*s territories ; and 
party once reach the Church's dominions, I da 
touch one of them. Take you four horsemen. I 
three ; and do you follow that carriage till you asc 
at least, who is in it. I shall keep close sight c 
for here the offender is sure to be, though I do no 
him.' 

" We then galloped off, in order to keep withir 
ing of the carriage-wheels, but it was with the g 
difficulty we could trace them, short as their sta 
been ; for they had crossed at the lowest bridge, ar 
turned up a lane at a right angle ; and this circuito 
of setting out almost convinced me that the Ban 
in that carriage. At a place called Empoli, on t1 
bank of the Amo, a long stage from Florence, we 
them, and rode on. They had turned abruptly 
court, and alighted to change the horses, while wi 
on the road towards Leghorn for four miles, befc 
learned that no carriage had passed that way. Tl 
a terrible rebuff. We had nothing for it but to 
short refreshment, and return to Empoli, where we 
ed that the carriage with two muffled gentlemei 
had set out to the southward with fresh horses, an 
an hour and a half a-head of us. A clean pursui 
ensued, but not for twenty miles did we come ag 
sight of the carriage, and then it was going on agai 
fresh horses, at the rate of from ten to twelve mi 
hour. My time was now expired, and I was at 
berty to give one of the greatest wretches, wh< 
breathed the breath of life, up to justice. But h 
reach him, there lay the difficulty ; for the guar 
would not leave their own horses, and were beginr 
get rather cross at so long and so vain a pursuit. 

** I gave each of our horses a bottle of wine, 
recruited their spviils tematkably ; and neither did '. 
the best of wine vipoTv l\ve\x fv^^x^. kl\.^\ -^ \\j 
daresay seventy and odd w\V^^, C^cQiw^\dft\\xv^ >^XNft 
about ways we tookO ^^ ^^^"^M "t^^^^^ O^^l^-s. 
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t an old town called Peombyna, or some such name ; 
nd just as he and his friend stepped out of the car- . 
age, there were the guards, policemen, and I, enter- 
ig the court. He rushed into the hotel. I gave the 
ord and followed ; but at the very first entry to the 
ouse, the number of entries confused me, and I lost 
im. Not so the policemen ; inured to their trade, they 
ept watch outside, and it was not long till one of them 
ave the alarm in the back settlements, the Baron having 
scaped by a window. I was with the policemen in a 
linute, for I flew out of the same window ; and the back 
r the hotel being toward the cliff that surrounds the town 
I toward the island of Elba, he had no other retreat but 
kto that. I think he was not aware of what was before 
im, for he was at least an hundred and fifty yards be- 
»re us ; but when he came to the point of the promon- 
>ry he looked hastily all around, and perceiving no 
^S8, he faced around, presenting a large horse pistol 
1 every hand. We were armed with a pistol each, and 
ibres. I would nevertheless gladly have waited for the 
CHDing up of our assistants, now when we had him at 
ay. But whether from fondness of the high reward, or 
lere temerity, I know not, only certain it is Cesario the 
oliceman would not be restrained. I rather drew back, 
ot caring to rush on a desperate man with two cocked 
istols presented, and pistols of such length, too, that 
bey would have shot any man through the body at thirty 
ards distance, while ours were mere crackers. But 
/esario mocked me, and ran forward, so that I was fain 

accompany him. Mr Southman, alias Guillaume 
kiddermens Baron de Iskar, stood there undaunted, with 

1 derisive grin, presenting his two huge pistols. We 
l^ld out our two little ones, still advancing. Luckily I 
«^ on the right hand, as behoved the commander of the 
exi>edition, and of course opposed to his left hand pistol, 
*hich lessened my chance of being shot. For all that, I 
Wttld not for my life help sidling ha\i beVvvTv^L Ce^^cva 
<6e fioUcemaih When we came, as fax aa 1 iem««^«t, 
»tf upon him, even so close as seven ot e\^\. -^w^'^-*^^ 
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and Cesario fired both at the same instant. The latter feU. 
I rushed onward ; and, not havmg time to change hands, he 
fired his pistol almost close on my face. As the Lord graci- 
ously decreed, he missed. * Now, wretch, I have you !' cried 
I ; * therefore yield, and atone for all your horrid crimes !' 
" My three armed assistants came running along the 
verge of the cliff which draws to a point ; and escape be- 
ing impossible, he, without so much as shrinking, took a 
race, and leaped from the top of that fearful precipice. I 
believe he entertained a last hope of clearing the rock 
and plunging into the tide ; but I being close upon him, 
even so close as to have stretched out my hand to lay 
hold of him, saw his descent. He had not well begun 
to descend, ere he uttered a loud scream ; yet it was a 
scream more of derision than terror. We perceived that 
he had taken a wrong direction, and that he bad not 
cleared the whole cliff". A jutting point touched him, 
and, as I thought, scarcely touched him, ere he plunged 
head foremost into the sea. 

'' He made no effort to swim or move, butfioated seaward 
with his head down below water. I cried to my assist- 
ants to save his life, for the sake of all that was dear to 
the relations of the murdered persons. But they were 
long in finding their way behind those fearful rocks, for 
though there was a cut stair, they did not know of it, and 
before they got him to land, he was ' past speaking ;' for 
his left loin was out of joint, and his back-bone broken. 
We carried him to the hotel, and took all the pains of 
him we could, for I had great hopes of a last confession, 
explaining his motives for putting so many Innocent per- 
sons of high rank to death. The satisfaction was, how- 
ever, denied me. As long as he knew me, he only 
shewed a ferocity indicative of hatred and revenge. The 
next morning he died, and the motives which urged him 
on to the murders he committed, must in part remain a 
mystery till the day oi doom, 

•' It was said in "En^axidL \>Qa.\ VJaa ^w^mxsv^kmsa of his 
having got a caiiiage,\ioxsea, wA ^«ri«s!iX\\wsi ^'m!^^ 
Meldin indicated a comrcvvsavoti U^m w^^fc «t vasi^^ 
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y. I think differently ; and that he got these 
etences. That he was a wooer of Miss Fanny's, 
favoured one by the family, I afterwards satis- 
ascertained ; but on what account he exacted 
A a retribution, both of the lady herself and the 
lover, it is in vain endeavouring to calculate 

degree of certainty, for the moving principles 
k soul were mscrutable. 

the young and gallant Lord E ^le was foully 

to his death, was afterwards satisfactorily proved. 
;r, suiting Mr Southman's description, called on 
spent the greater part of the day with him, and 
seemed on the most friendly terms. Toward 

. gentleman called with a note to Lord E ^le. 

jsted an answer. This was a challenge, a forged 
tless, signed Ashley or Aspley, it could not be 
ihed which, requesting a meeting at an early 
he morning, on some pretended point of honour. 
ng lord instantly accepted the challenge, and 
asked his associate to accompany him as second ; 
/vo continued at the wine over night, and rode 
ther at break of day. So that it is quite appa- 
ad taken the opportunity of shooting him behind 
while waiting in vain on the common for their 
s. The death of the lovely Fanny, and that of 
3le brother, as they exceed other acts in cruelty, 
lo in mystery. But it became probable that all 
rders formed only a modicum of what that un- 
ole wretch had perpetrated, 
body, and that of poor Cesario the too brave 
n, we took back with us in the carriage to FIo- 
it what became of the gentleman who fled along 
Baron, was never known. He was probably an 
ce ; but we were too long in thinking of him. 

story, which I was called to relate before the 
)uke, created a horrible interest in Florence^ 
ery circumstance was coTroboiale^ Vrj tk^ Vst^ 

The travelling trunk belonging to l\v«i ^e^i«aa^^ 
^d. It contained great ticVves, vj\vvOft. ^«^^ 

2 e2 
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claimed by the Arch-duke as the property of the state 
I thought my assistants and I had the best right to them 
but I said little, having secured a thousand gold ducat 
before. We, however, got a share of this likewise. 

'^ In his house was found a young lady of great beauty 
whom he had brought up and educated, and two femal 
domestics ; but they only knew him as the Baron de Is 
kar (or rather Ischel, as they pronounced it,) and littl 
could be elicited from them save that there were oflei 
nightly meetings in his house. But when his strong 
box was opened, the keys of which were found in hii 
trunk, such store of riches and jewels of all descriptioni 
never before appeared in Florence. It had been the 
depository of all the brigands in Italy, if not of Europe, 
for there were trinkets in it of every nation. Among 
other things, there were twenty-seven English gold watch- 
es, and a diamond necklace which had once belonged to 
the Queen of France, valued at L.500,000. The state 
of Tuscany was enriched, and a more overjoyed man thar 
Duke Ferdinand I never saw. And it having been wholly 
in and through my agency that he obtained all this trea< 
sure, his commendations of me were without bounds 
He indeed gave me some rich presents, but rather, as ] 
thought, with a grudge, and a sparing hand ; but to make 
amends for his parsimony, he created me a peer of the 
Duchy, by the title of Baron St Gio, with the heritage oJ 
an old fortalice of that name. 

" It would not do for me to serve any more my be- 
loved lord and lady, for it would have been laughable to 
have heard them calling * Sir Baron,* or * My Lord St 
Gio, bring me so and so ;' therefore was I obliged to hire 
a separate house of my own wherein to see my friends, 
although I lived most with my benefactors. I had besides 
another motive for this, which was to marry the beautiful 
young ward of the late Baron de Iskar, whom I conceived 
to be now left deslilute. "Ret iv;«xv^ v«^^ Rqsc Weiland, 
of Flemish extract, ax\^ xva\.\w«JL o^^VCvs.^ W ^wi ^^^- 
rnon ; so we were tname^ m\Jcw igce^^X. l^^'Cxw^ ^^\ ' 
joicing, about a mouth Xie^ox^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^'** 
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It turned out that this lovely Fleming, Rose Weiland, 
w lady St Gio, who was thus left destitute, proved her- 
If to have had some good natural qualities. She had 
Iped herself liberally of the robber's store, for she had 
e casket of jewels alone which her husband admits to have 
en worth an earldom. . Riches now flowed on our new 
ron, for besides all that he amassed at Florence and all 
It his spouse brought him, he exacted the full of the 
iered reward from his benefactors, which amounted to a 
sat sum. He brought his lady to Lancashire, but shedis- 
ed the country, and they retired to Flanders, and there 
rchased an estate. She was living so late as 1736, for 
3 was visited in the summer of that year by Lady Helen 
>uglas, and the Honourable Mrs Murray, at her villa 
the Seine, above Brussels. Into her hands she put 
reral curiosities of former days, and among others her 
ceased husband's MS. from which I have extracted 
>se eventful incidents. 



THE 



MYSTERIOUS BRIDE. 



A GREAT number of people now-a-days are beginning 
}adly to insinuate that there are no such things as 
osts, or spiritual beings visible to mortal sight. Even 
r Walter Scott is turned renegade, and, with his stories 
ide up of half-and-half, like Nathaniel Gow's toddy, 
trying to throw cold water on the most certain, though 
Dst impalpable, phenomena of human nature. The 
dies are daft. Heaven mend tVieu V\\.s\ "fe^lot^^^^ 
f ventured to assert such things, 1 WvsYv \Xie^ >Da.^\i^««v 
re I have often been ; or, in pailicxiNax, v«V^^«^ ^'^ 
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Laird of Birkendelly was on St Lawrence's Eve, in 
year 1777, and sundry times subsequent to that. 

Be it known, then, to every reader of this relatio 
facts that happened in my own remembrance, that 
road from Birkendelly to the great muckle villag 
Balmawhapple, (commonly called the muckle towi 
opposition to the little town that stood on the other 
of the burn,) — that road, I say, lay between two t 
hedges, so well kept by the Laird's hedger, so close, 
so high, that a rabbit could not have escaped from 
highway into any of the adjoining fields. Along 
road was the Laird riding on the Eve of St Lawrc 
in a careless, indiiferent manner, with his hat to one 
and his cane dancing a hornpipe on the curtch of 
saddle before him. He was moreover, chanting a 
to himself, and I have heard people tell what song it 
too. There was once a certain, or rather uncer 
bard, ycleped Robert Burns, who made a number of] 
songs ; but this that the Laird sung was an amorous 
of great antiquity, which, like all the said bard's 
songs, was sung one hundred and fifty years befor( 
was born. It began thus : 

" I am the Liurd of Windy-wa's, 
I cam nae here without a cause, 
An' I hae gotten forty fa's 

In coming o'er the knowe, joe- 
The night it is baith wind and weet ; 
The morn it will be snaw and sleet ; 
My shoon are frozen to my feet ; 

O, rise an' let me in, joe ! 
Let me in tliis ae night," &c. &c. 

This song was the Laird singing, while, at the 

time, he was smudging and laughing at the catastn 

when, ere ever aware, he beheld, a short way before 

an uncommonly elegant and beautiful girl walking ir 

same direction witb. Yiim. '^ M^J* %«iAL\Jc^^l*wrd to 

self, "here is somel\ui\s Ncrj ^\Xxwi\:vi^*ycv^^^W ^ 

the deuce can she have spiuti^ ixom*^ '^V^ ^^ 
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t of the earth, for I never saw her till this breath, 
declare I have not seen such a female figure-— 
'. had such an assignation with her as the Laird of 
was had with his sweetheart." 
le Laird was half-thinking, half-speaking this to 
the enchanting creature looked back at him with 
I of intelligence that she knew what he was half- 
half- thinking, and then vanished over the summit 
ising ground before him, called the Birky Brow, 
go your ways I" said the Laird ; "I see by you, 
Dt be very hard to overtake. Yon cannot get off 
i, and I'll have a chat with you before you make 
)t's Den." 

Laird jogged on. He did not sing the "Laird 
ly.wa's" any more, for he felt a sort of stifling 
is heart ; but he often repeated to himself, *' She's 
Ine woman I — a very fine woman indeed — and to 
Lng here by herself I I cannot comprehend it." 
a he reached the summit of the Birky Brow he 
see her, although he had a longer view of the 
an before. He thought this very singular, and 
3 suspect that she wanted to escape him, although 
tly rather lingering on him before. " I shall 
other look at her, however,*' thought the Laird ; 
he set at a flying trot. No. He came first to 
n, then another. There was nothing of the young 
be seen. ** Unless she take wings and fly away, 
3e up with her," quoth the Laird ; and off he set 
all gallop. 

le middle of his career he met with Mr M*Murdie 
on, who hailed him with, "Hilloa! Birkendelly ! 
he deuce are you flying at that rate?" 
iras riding after a woman," said the Laird, with 
mplicity, reining in his steed, 
en I am sure no woman on earth can long escape 
iless she be in an air balloon." 
on't know that. Is she far gone^" 
which way do you mean V" 
his," 
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" Aha-ha-ha ! Hee-hee-hee !" nichered M'Murdie, 
misconstruing the Laird's meaning. 

" What do you laugh at, my dear sir ? Do you know 
her, then ?" 

•* Ho-ho-ho ! Hee-hee-hee ! How should I, or how 
can I, know her, Birkendelly, unless you inform me who 
she is?" 

" Why, that is the very thing I want to know of you. 
I mean the young lady whom you met just now." 

" You are raving, Birkendelly. I met no young lady, 
nor is there a single person on the road I have come by, 
while you know, that for a mile and a half forward your 
way, she could not get out of it." 

'' I know that,*' said the Laird^ biting his lip, and look- 
ing greatly puzzled ; " but confound me if I understand 
this ; for I was within speech of her just now on the top 
of the Birky Brow there ; and, when I think of it, she 
could not have been even thus far as yet. She had on 
a pure white gauze frock, a small green bonnet and fea- 
thers, and a green veil, which, flung back over her left 
shoulder, hung below her waist ; and was altogether such 
an engaging figure, that no man could have passed her on 
the road without taking some note of her. — Are you not 
making game of me ? Did you not really meet with her ?* 

" On my word of truth and honour, I did not. Come, 
ride back with me, and we shall meet her still, depend 
on it. She has given you the go-by on the road. Let 
us go ; I am only going to call at the mill about some 
barley for the distillery, and will return with you to the 
big town." 

Birkendelly returned with his friend. The sun was 
not yet set, yet M'Murdie could not help observing that 
the Laird looked thoughtful and confused, and not a 
word could he speak about any thing save this lovely ap- 
parition with the white frock and the green veil ; and lo, 
when they reached the top of the Birky Brow, there was 
the maiden again befoie l\vem, «ev^ «^^o\^ ^\. lUe same 
spot where the Laird ftisl s«.n« Vet \iel^\^, w\^ ^^^^s^'? 
in the contrary ditecuow. 
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'* Well, this is the most extraordinary thing that I ever 
knew !" exclaimed the Laird. 

" What is it, sir?" said M'Murdie. 

" How that young lady could have eluded me," re- 
turned the Laird ; " see, here she is still." 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I don't see her. Where is 
she r 

" There, on the other side of the angle ; but you are 
short-sighted. See, there she is ascending the other 
eminence in her white frock and green veil, as I told you. 
— What a lovely creature !" 

" Well, well, we have her fairly before us now, and 
shall see what she is like at all events," said M^Murdie. 

Between the Birky Brow and this other slight eminence, 
there is an obtuse angle of the road at the part where it 
is lowest, and, in passing this, the two friends necessarily 
lost sight of the object of their curiosity. They pushed 
on at a quick pace — cleared the low angle — the maiden 
yiBS not there ! They rode full speed to the top of the 
eminence from whence a long extent of road was visible 
before them — there was no human creature in view ! 
M*Murdie laughed aloud ; but the Laird turned pale as 
death, and bit his lip. His friend asked at him good- 
humouredly, why he was so much affected. He said, 
because he could not comprehend the meaning of this 
singular apparition or illusion ; and it troubled him the 
more, as he now remembered a dream of the same nature 
which he had had, and which terminated in a dreadful 
manner. 

** Why, man, you are dreaming still," said M*Murdie : 
" but never mind. It is quite common for men of your 
complexion to dream of beautiful maidens, with white 
frocks and green veils, bonnets, feathers, and slender waists. 
It is a lovely image, the creation of your own sanguine 
imagination, and you may worship it without any blame. 
Were her shoes black or green ? — And her stockings, did 
you note them ? The symmetry of tVie WwCi;^, \ wxv ^xa'fe 
you did! Good-bye ; I see you are not d\s^os%^ \.q\^^^^ 
the spot. Perhaps she will appear to ^ou a^»AXi,*' 
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So saying, M'Murdie rode on towards the mill, and 
Birkendelly, after musing for some time, turned his beast's 
head slowly round , and began to move towards thff ;e;teat 
muckle village. 

The Laird's feelings were now in terrible commotion. 
He was taken beyond measure with the beauty and 
elegance of the figure he had seen ; but he remembered, 
with a mixture of admiration and horror, that a dream 
of the same enchanting object had haunted his slumbers 
an the days of his life ; yet, how singular that he should 
never have recollected the circumstance till now ! Bui 
farther, with the dream there were connected some pain- 
ful circumstances, which, though terrible in their issue, 
he could not recollect so as to form them into any degree 
of arrangement. 

As he was considering deeply of these things, and 
riding slowly down the declivity, neither dancing his 
cane, nor singing the ** Laird of Windywa's," he lifted 
up his eyes, and there was the girl on the same spot 
where he saw her first, walking deliberately up the Birky 
Brow. The sun was down ; but it was the month of 
August, and a fine evening, and the Laird, seized with an 
unconquerable desire to see and speak with that incompar- 
able creature, could restrain himself no longer, but shouted 
out to her to stop till he came up. She beckoned acqui- 
escence, and slackened her pace into a slow movement. 
The Laird turned the corner quickly, but when he had 
rounded it, the maiden was still there, though on the 
summit of the Brow. She turned round, and, with an 
ineffable smile and curtsy, saluted him, and again moved 
slowly on. She vanished gradually beyond the summit, 
and while the green feathers were still nodding in view 
and so nigh, that the Laird could have touched them 
with a fishing-rod, he reached the top of the Brow 
himself. There was no living soul there, nor onward, 
as far as his view reached. He now trembled every 
iimb, and, without \lt\oW\t\^ ns[\«X>[\^ ^\^^\Qd^ straight on 
to the big town, not dM\tv^'«fe'^^»^«^^iXTv^\v\%^^^\\^a: 
he had seen for tVviee sevei^ \:\m^^\ ^^^, t^wsiv^ ^ 
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it again when the shades of evening were 

he deemed it proper and prudent to decline 

of such a phantom any farther. 

hted at the Queen's Head, called for some 

I water^ quite forgot what was his errand to the 

kle town that afternoon, there being nothing 

his mental sight but lovely fairy images, with 

ze frocks and green veils. His friend, Mr 

joined him; they drank deep, bantered, 

;ot angry, reasoned themselves calm again, and 

ild not do. The Laird was conscious that he 

le beautiful apparition, and, moreover, that she 

;ry maiden, or the resemblance of her, who, 

ivocable decrees of Providence, was destined 

It was in vain that M' Murdie reasoned of 

s on the imagination, and 

" Of fancy moulding in the mind, 
hight visions on the pasaiiig wind." 

ras a story that he told him of a relation of his 
was greatly harassed by the apparition of an 

red uniform, that haunted him day and night, 
ry nigh put him quite distracted several times ; 
th his physician found out the nature of this 
well, that he knew, from the state of his pulse, 

when the ghost of the officer would appear ; 
leding, low diet, and emollients, contrived to 
pparition away altogether. 
Ird admitted the singularity of this incident, 
it it was one in point ; for the one, he said, 
ary, and the other real ; and that no conclu- 
[ convince him in opposition to the authority 

senses. He accepted of an invitation to spend 

with M*Murdie and his family ; but they all 
;ed afterwards that the Laird was very much 
jwitched. 

I as he reached home, be wetvt stt«Iv^X \» ^^ 
y, certain of seeing once rciote \Xvft «x\.^^^ 
fut she was not there. He tooV ew^cw oJl ^»» 

2 p 
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former positions again and again, but the desired vision 
would in nowise make its appearance. He tried every 
day, and every hour of the day, all with the same effect, 
Ull he grew absolutely desperate, and had the audacity 
to kneel on the spot, and entreat of Heaven to see her. 
Yes, he called on Heaven to see her once more, whatever 
she was, whether a being of earth, heaven, or hell ! 

He was now in such a state of excitement that he 
could not exist; he grew listless, impatient, and sickly ; 
took to his bed, and sent for M*Murdie and the doctor *, 
and the issue of the consultation was, that Birkendelly 
consented to leave the country for a season, on a visit to 
his only sister in Ireland, whither we must accompany 
him for a short space. 

His sister was married to Captain Bryan, younger of 
Scoresby, and they two lived in a cottage on the estate, 
and the Captain's parents and sisters at Scoresby Hall. 
Great was the stir and preparation when the gallant yoni^ 
Laird of Birkendelly arrived at the cottage, it never being 
doubted that he came to forward a second bond of con- 
nection with the family, which still contained seven dash- 
ing sisters, all unmarried, and all alike willing to change 
that solitary and helpless state for the envied one of ma- 
trimony — a state highly popular among the young women 
of Ireland. Some of the Misses Bryan had now reached 
the years of womanhood, several of them scarcely ; but 
these small disqualifications made no difference in the es- 
timation of the young ladies themselves ; each and all of 
them brushed up for the competition, with high hopes 
and unflinching resolutions. True, the elder ones, tried 
to check the younger in their good-natured, forthright, 
Irish way ; but they retorted, and persisted in their su- 
perior pretensions. Then there was such shopping in 
the county-town ! It was so boundless, thf^t the credit 
of the Hall was finally exhausted, and the old squire was 
driven to remark, that " Och and to be sure it was a 
dreadful and tirxabeW coiiCAm\wi» Xa \i^ \nA \y^ti th« 
equipment of seven Aav\^\v\.«t% «5\. ^\. >(Jftfc ^Ksoa \ftssw!««^^ 
as if the young genWeman <io\\\^\BKai ^«av^\ ^:y^N, 
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Iken, poor dear sboul^he would be after finding that one 
was sufficient if not one too many. And therefore, 
there was no occasion, none at all, at all, and that there 
was not, for any of them to rig out more than one." 

It was hinted that the Laird had some reason for com- 
plaint at this time ; but as the lady sided with her 
daughters, he had no chance. One of the items of his 
account was, thirty-seven buckling-combs, then greatly 
in vogue. There were black combs, pale combs, yellow 
combs, and gilt ones, all to suit or set off various com- 
plexions ; and if other articles bore any proportion at all 
to these, it had been better for the Laird and all his 
iamily that Birkendelly had never set foot in Ireland. 

The plan was all concocted. There was to be a grand 
dinner at the Hall, at which the damsels were to appear 
io all their finery. A ball was to follow, and note be taken 
which of the young ladies was their guest's choice, and 
measures taken accordingly. The dinner and the ball 
took place ; and what a pity I may not describe that en- 
tertainment, the dresses, and the dancers, for they were 
all exquisite in their way, and ouire beyond measure. 
But such details only serve to derange a winter evening's 
tale such as this. 

Birkendelly having at this time but one model for his 
choice among womankind, all that ever he did while in the 
presence of ladies, was to look out for some resemblance 
io her, the angel of his fancy ; and it so happened, that 
m one of old Bryan's daughters named Luna, or more 
familiarly, Loony, he perceived, or thought he perceived, 
some imaginary similarity in form and air to the lovely 
apparition. This was the sole reason why he was incap- 
able of taking his eyes off from her the whole of that 
night ; and this incident settled the point, not only with 
the old people, but even the young ladies were forced, 
after every exertion on their own parts, to ** yild the 
pint to their sister Loony, who certainly was nit the mist 
genteelest nor mist handsomest oi iVv^dX ^S&Anx^^'cw^ 

The next d&y Lady Luna was dVs^ViOftft^ ^"SSL \» ^"^ 
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cottage in grand style, there to live hand and glove with 
her supposed lover. There was no standir^ all this. 
There were the two parrocked together, like a ewe and a 
lamb, early and late ; and though the Laird really appear- 
ed to have, and probably had, some delight in her com- 
pany, it was only in contemplating that certain indefinable 
air of resemblance which she bore to the sole image im- 
pressed on his heart. He bought her a white gause frock, 
a green bonnet and feathers, with a veil, which she was 
obliged to wear thrown over her left shoulder ; and every 
day after, six times a-day, was she obliged to walk over 
a certain eminence at a certain distance before her lover. 
She was delighted to oblige him ; but still when he came 
up, he looked disappointed, and never said, *^ Luna, Hove 
you ; when are we to be married ?" No, he never said 
any such thing, for all her looks and expressions of fond- 
est love ; for, alas, in all this dalliance, he was only 
feeding a mysterious flame, that preyed upon his vitals, 
and proved too severe for the powers either of reason or 
religion to extinguish. Still time flew lighter and lighter 
by, his health was restored, the bloom of his cheek return- 
ed, and the frank and simple confidence of Luna had a 
certain charm with it, that reconciled him to his sistefs 
Irish economy. But a strange incident now happened to 
him which deranged all his immediate plans. 

He was returning from angling one evening^ a little 
before sunset, when he saw Lady Luna awaiting him on 
his way home. But instead of brushing up to meet him 
as usual, she turned, and walked up the rising ground 
before him. " Poor sweet girl ! how condescending she 
is," said he to himself, ** and how like she is in reality to 
the angelic being whose form and features are so deeply 
impressed on my heart I I now see it is no fond or fancied 
resemblance. It is real ! real ! real ! How I long to clasp 
her in my arms, and tell her how I love her ; for, after 
aii that is the girl iVvat \^ to be mine, and the former a 

vision to impress tVus tVi^ moi% oxv \a^ \veKt\.r 

He posted up the ascewl to ovetXaJiA Vet, ^V«jw "^ 

the top she turned, stnWed, axvA cvrtVsve^. ^oQ^\«aH^^ 
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'as the identical lady of his fondest adoration herself, 
lovelier, far lovelier than ever. He expected every 
nent that she would vanish as was her wont ; but she 

not-^he awaited him, and received his embraces 
1 open arms. She was a being of real flesh and blood, 
rteous, elegant, and afiectionate. He kissed her 
d, he kissed her glowing cheek, and blessed all 

powers of love who had thus restored her to him 
in, after undergoing pangs of love such as man never 
*ered. 
' But, dearest heart, here we are standing in the mid* 

of the highway," said he; "suffer me to conduct 
L to my sister's house, where you shall have an apart- 
it with a child of nature having some slight resemblance 
yourself." She smiled, and said, •• No, I will not 
;p with Lady Luna to-night. Will you please to look 
nd you, and see where you are." He did so, and 
old they were standing on the Birky Brow, on the 
y spot where he had ever seen her. She smiled at 
embarrassed look, and asked if he did not remember 
;ht of his coming over from Ireland. He said he 
ught he did remember something of it, but love with 
I had long absorbed every other sense. He then asked 

to his own house, which she declined, saying she 
lid only meet him on that spot till after their marriage, 
ich could not be before St Lawrence's Eve come three 
irs. " And now," said she, " we must part. My name 
Fane OgUvie, and you were betrothed to me before you 
re bom. But I am come to release you this evening, 
rou have the slightest objection." 
He declared he had none ; and, kneeling, swore the 
)St solemn oath to be hers for ever, and to meet her 
jre on St Lawrence's Eve next, and every St Law- 
ice's Eve until that blessed day on which she had 
nsented to make him happy, by becoming his own for 
er. She then asked him affectionately \o ^-^^^kcc^ 
gs with her, in pledge of their iaitVi«cvixtviVX\02^'«\vv2^ 

joyfully acquiesced ; for she co\xldTvoXVvK^^^«^^^^^ 
conditions, which, in the fulness ot Ytts VcwV'^ \^^^ 

2f o 
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he would not have granted; and after one fond and affec- 
tionate kiss, and repeating all their engagements over again 
they parted. 

Birkendelly's heart was now melted within him, and 
all his senses overpowered by one overwhelming passion. 
On leaving his fair and kind one, he got bewildered, and 
could not find the road to his own house, believing some- 
times that he was going there^ and sometimes to his 
sister's, till at length he came, as he thought, upon the 
Liffey, at its junction with Loch Allan ; and there^ in 
attempting to call for a boat, he awoke from a profound 
sleep, and found himself lying in his bed within his sister's 
house, and the day sky just breaking. 

If he was puzzled to account for some things in the 
course of his dream, he was much more puzzled to account 
for them now that he was wide awake. He was sensible 
that he had met his love, had embraced, kissed, and ex- 
changed vows and rings with her, and, in token of the 
truth and reality of all these, her emerald ring was on his 
finger, and his own away ; so there was no doubt that 
they had met, — by what means it was beyond the power 
of man to calculate. 

There was then living with Mrs Bryan an old Scots* 

woman, commonly styled Lucky Black. She had nursed 

Birkendelly's mother, and been dry nurse to himself and 

sister ; and having more than a mother s attachment for 

the latter, when she was married, old Lucky left her 

country, to spend the last of her days in the house of 

her beloved young lady. When the Laird entered the 

breakfast parlour that morning, she was sitting in her 

black velvet hood, as usual, reading ** The Fourfold State 

of Man" and being paralytic and somewhat deaf, she 

seldom regarded those who went out or came in. But 

chancing to hear him say something about the ninth of 

August, she quitted reading, turned round her head to 

listen, and then asked, m «^ hoarse tremulous voice, 

" What's that he's sayVw^*^ Nsl^xaX.'^ \Xv^ mx^x^O^-^ ^^VUrnt 

saying about the niutVi o^ ka?,\x&t*^ feC^*^ "^^ '^'^ ^^\^*>x 

is St Lawrence's Eve, alLtYiow^Xv VXv^ \.eoXV\i^^^ ^^ 
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It*s ower true, ower true ! ower true for him an' a' his 
kin, poor man ! Aih ? What was he saying then ?" 

The men smiled at her incoherent earnestness, but the 
lady, with true feminine condescension, informed her, in 
a loud voice, that Allan had an engagement in Scotland 
on St Lawrence s Eve. She then started up, extended 
her shrivelled hands, that shook like the aspen, and 
panted out, " Aih, aih ? Lord preserve us ! whaten an 
engagement has he on St Lawrence Eve ? Bind him ! 
bind him ! shackle him wi' bands of steel, and of brass, 
and of iron ! — O, may He whose blessed will was pleased 
to leave him an orphan sae soon, preserve him from the 
fate which I tremble to think on !" 

She then tottered round the table, as with supernatu- 
ral energy, and seizing the Lsdrd's right hand, she drew 
it close to her unstable eyes, and then perceiving the 
emerald ring chased in blood, she threw up her arms 
with a jerk, opened her skinny jaws with a fearful gape, 
and uttering a shriek, that made all the house yell, and 
every one within it to tremble, she fell back lifeless and 
rigid on the floor. The gentlemen both fled, out of 
sheer terror ; but a woman never deserts her friends in 
extremity. The lady called her maids about her, had 
her old nurse conveyed to bed, where every means were 
used to restore animation. But, alas I life was extmct ! 
The vital spark had fled for ever, which filled all their 
hearts with grief, disappointment, and horror, as some 
dreadful tale of mystery was now sealed up from their 
knowledge, which in all likelihood, no other could reveal. 
But to say the truth, the Laird did not seem greatly 
disposed to probe it to the bottom. 

Not all the arguments of Captain Bryan and his lady, 
nor the simple entreaties of Lady Luna, could induce 
Birkendelly to put off his engagement to meet his love on 
the Birky Brow on the evening of the 9th of August ; 
but he promised soon to return, pretenduig that some 
business of the utmost impoitaivce csi3\^^ \v\sft. %w«^» 
Before he went, however, Vie asked ViSs svsXetSS. e^'st ^^ 
had heard of such a lady in Scot\axvd «& ^«cv^ Qy^^^s 
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Mrs Bryan repeated the name many times to herself, and 
said, that name undoubtedly was once familiar to her, 
although she thought not for good, but at that moment 
she did not recollect one single individual of the name. 
He then showed her the emerald ring that had been the 
death of old Lucky Black ; but the moment the lady 
looked at it, she made a grasp at it to take it off by force, 
which she had very nearly effected. ** O, burn it, bum 
it !" cried she ; " it is not a right ring ! Burn it !" 

'* My dear sister, what fault is in the ring ?" said he. 
** It is a very pretty ring, and one that I set great value 
by." 

'^ O, for Heaven's sake, bum it, and renounce the 
giver !" cried she. ** If you have any regard for your 
peace here, or your soul's welfare hereafter, burn that 
ring ! If you saw with your own eyes, you would easily 
perceive that that is not a rmg befitting a Christian to 
wear." 

This speech confounded Birkendelly a good deal. He 
retired by himself and examined the ring, and could see 
nothing in it unbecoming a Christian to wear. It was a 
chased gold ring, with a bright emerald, which last had a 
red foil, in some lights giving it a purple gleam, and in- 
side was engraven '* Elegit,' much defaced, but that his 
sister could not see ; therefore he could not comprehend 
her vehement injunctions conceming it. But that it 
might no more give her offence, or any other, he sewed 
it within his vest, opposite his heart, judging that there 
was something in it which his eyes were withholden from 
discerning. 

Thus he left Ireland with his mind in great confusion, 

groping his way, as it were, in a hole of mystery, yet 

with the passion that preyed on his heart and vitals more 

intense than ever. He seems to have had an impression 

all his life that some mysterious fate awaited him, which 

the correspondence oi l^Vs dreams «xA dv; ^xsions tended 

to confirm. And tVio\ig\i Yie ^«9ft\vYa\&^\^V^^xs^\si 

the aw&y of one overpoweivTv^ ^^aa\o\\/\X^*&xift^HiSSev^\i 

some yearnings of so\i\, mwuUsta^Aow^ o\ \Kttat>>ffli^ 
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much earthly shame, that he never more mentioned his 
love, or his engagements, to any human being, not 
even to his friend M*Murdie, whose company he forth- 
with shunned. 

It is on this account that I am unable to relate what 
passed between the lovers thenceforward. It is certain 
they met at the Birky Brow that St Lawrence's Eve, for 
they were seen in company together ; but of the engage- 
naents, vows, or dalliance, that passed between them, I 
can say nothing ; nor of all their future meetings, until 
the beginning of August 17Bl,when the Laird began 
decidedly to make preparations for his approaching mar- 
riage ; yet not as if he and his betrothed had been to 
reside at Birkendelly, all his provisions rather bespeaking 
a meditated journey. 

On the morning of the 91th, he wrote to his sister, and 
then arraying himself in his new wedding suit, and put- 
ting the emerald ring on his finger, he appeared all im- 
patience, until towards evening, when he sallied out on 
horseback to his appointment. It seems that his mys- 
terious inamorata had met him, for he was seen riding 
through the big town before sunset, with a young lady 
behind him, dressed in white and green, and the villagers 
affirmed that they were riding at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour ! They were seen to pass a cottage called Mosskilt, 
ten miles farther on, where there was no highway, at the 
same tremendous speed ; and I could never hear that 
they were any more seen, until the following ' morning, 
when Birkendelly's fine bay horse was found lying dead 
at his own stable door ; and shortly after, his master was 
likewise discovered lying a blackened corpse on the Birky 
Brow, at the very spot where the mysterious, but lovely 
dame, had always appeared to him. There was neither 
wound, bruise, nor dislocation, in his whole frame ; but 
his skin was of a livid colour, and his features terribly 
distorted. 

This woful catastrophe struck the nevghbQ\K\voQdH(v^\v 
great consternation^ so that nothing e\se 'wus \a5^^ ^^>. 
Every ancient tradition and modem itwcv^^uX viex^ \^^ 
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together, compared, and combined ; and certainly a moBt 
rare concatenation of misfortunes was elicited. It w» 
authenticated that his father bad died on the same spot 
that day twenty years, and bis grandfather that day forty 
years, the former, as was supposed, by a fall from his 
horse when in liquor, and the latter, nobody knew how ; 
and now this Allan was the last of his race, for Mrs Bryan 
had no children. 

It was moreover now remembered by many, and 
among the rest by the Rev. Joseph Taylor, that he had 
frequently observed a young lady, in white and green, 
sauntering about the spot on a St Lawrence's Eve. 

When Captain Bryan and his lady arrived to take 
possession of the premises, they instituted a strict in- 
quiry into every circumstance ; but nothing farther than 
what was related to them by Mr M^Murdie could be 
learned of this Mysterious Bride, besides what the Laird'i 
own letter bore. It ran thus : — 

** Dearest Sister, 
" I shall before this time to-morrow, be the most 
happy, or most miserable, of mankind, having solemnly 
en<?aged myself this night to wed a young and beautiful 
lady, named Jane Ogilvie, to whom it seems I was be- 
trothed before I was born. Our correspondence has 
been of a most private and mysterious nature ; but my 
troth is pledged, and my resolution fixed. We set out 
on a far journey to the place of her abode on the nuptial 
eve, so that it will be long before I see you again. 

•» Yours till death, 

" Allan George Sandison. 
** Dirkendelli/, August 8th, 1781." 

That very same year, an old woman, named Marion 

Ilaw, was returned upon that, her native parish, from 

Glasgow, She had kd a mv^ratory life with her son — 

who was what he ca\\ed«L\>e\\Avaxv^Ji<&t^\^^^^.\xvWX"^*C\skAt 

of the worst grade — ^?ot \xv\v\\^ ^^^\%, wv\ >«^ ^V^^ 

rctnnwd to the mucUe to>Nv\\v\ ts.s\»X^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^'^^^'^^ 
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oTU She gave the parishioners a history of the Mys- 
•rious Bride, so plausibly correct, but withal so romantic, 
lal every body said of it, (as is often said of my narra- 
ves, with the same narrow-minded prejudice and inj us- 
ee,) that it was a made story. There were, however, 
)me strong testimonies of its veracity. 

She said the first Allan Sandison, who married the 
reat heiress of Birkendelly, was previously engaged to a 
eautiful young lady, named Jane Ogilvie, to whom he 
ave any thing but fair play ; and, as she believed, either 
mrdered her, or caused her to be murdered, in the 
ddst of a thicket of birch and broom, at a spot which 
lie mentioned ; that she had good reasons for believing 
>, as she had seen the red blood and the new grave, 
rhen she was a little girl, and ran home and mentioned 
; to her grandfather, who charged her as she valued her 
fe never to mention that again, as it was only the nom- 
les and hide of a deer, which he himself had buried 
bere. But when twenty years subsequent to that, the 
ricked and unhappy Allan Sandison was found dead on 
liat very spot, and lying across the green mound, then 
early level with the surface, which she had once seen a 
ew grave, she then for the first time ever thought of a 
>ivine Providence ; and she added, " For my grandfather, 
^eddy Haw, he dee'd too ; there's naebody kens how, 
lOr ever shall." 

As they were quite incapable of conceiving, from 
iiarion's description, any thing of the spot, Mr M*Murdie 
taused her to be taken out to the Birky Brow in a 
»rt, accompanied by Mr Taylor, and some hundreds of 
he townsfolks ; but whenever she saw it, she said, '* Aha, 
)irkies ! the haill kintra's altered now. There was nae 
road here then ; it gaed straight ower the tap o' the hill. 
An' let me see — there's the thorn where the cushats biggit; 
m' there's the auld birk that I aince fell aff an' left my 
shoe sticking* i' the cleft. I can tell ye, bitkift^,«\^Jw«. 
the deer's grave, or bonny Jane OgVVvWs, \^ xv<i Vw-a. 
ards aff the place where that horse's Vimd ieeX ^xe ^\»xv^-^ 
'/ sae ye may bowk, an' see if lYveie be ot\^ t^m^NSx's*" 
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The minister, and M*Murdie, and all the people, stared 
at one another, for they had purposely caused the horse 
to stand still on the very spot where both the father and 
son had been found dead. They digged, and deep, deep 
below the road, they found part of the slender bones and 
skull of a young female, which they deposited decently 
in the churchyard. The family of the Sandisons is ex- 
tinct — the Mysterious Bride appears no more on the Eve 
of St Lawrence — and the wicked people of the great 
muckle village have got a lesson on Divine justice writteu 
to them in lines of blood. 
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It is well known, that, in warm summer mornings, the 
valleys among our mountains are generally filled with a 
dense white fog, so that, when the sun rises, the upper 
parts of the hills are all bathed yellow sheen, looking like 
golden islands in a sea of silver. After one ascends 
through the mist to within a certain distance of the sun- 
shine, a halo of glory is thrown round his head, some- 
thing like a rainbow, but brighter and paler. It is upright 
or slanting, as the sun is lower or higher ; but it uniformly 
attends one for a considerable space before he reaches 
the sunshine. One morning, at the time when I was 
about nineteen years of age, I was ascending a hill-si4,e 
towards the ewe-buchts, deeply absorbed in admiration 
of the halo around me, when suddenly my eyes fell upoik 
a huge dark Bemb\auce ol V\v^\v\«»»xvft^ure, which stood 
at a very small distatvce iiom tr^, «r^ ^\.%x%\. -es^-^^^^a^^ ta 
my affrighted imaigmalVoYv «& A>\^ «^«wn.^ ^\ \s«ix5C\^^ 
Without taking a momeivt \.o eom\^^^.\^xi^^^Vi^'«v 
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spot, and nerer drew breath till I had got safe amongst 
the ewe-milkers. All that day, I felt very ill at ease ; 
but next morning, being obliged to go past the same spot 
at the same hour, I resolved to exert, if possible, a little 
more courage, and put the phenomenon fairly to the proof. 
The fog was more dense than on the preceding morning, 
and when the sun arose, his brilliancy and fervour were 
more bright above. The lovely halo was thrown around 
me, and at length I reached the haunted spot without 
diverging a step from my usual little footpath ; and at the 
very place there arose the same terrible apparition which 
bad frightened me so much the morning before. It was 
a giant blackamoor, at least thirty feet high, and equally 
proportioned, and very near me. I was actually struck 
powerless with astonishment and terror. My first reso- 
lution was, if I could keep the power of my limbs, to run 
home and hide myself below the blankets, with the Bible 
heneath my head. But then again, I thought it was hard 
to let my master's 700 ewes go eild for fear of the de'il. 
In this perplexity (and I rather think I was crying) I took 
off my bonnet, and scratched my head bitterly with both 
bands ; when, to my astonishment and delight, the de'il 
also took off his bonnet, and scratched his head with 
both hands — but in such a style : Oh, there's no man 
can describe it I His arms and his fingers were like trees 
and branches without the leaves. I laughed at him till I 
actually fell down upon the sward ; the de'il also fell 
down and laughed at me. I then noted for the first 
time that he had two colley dogs at his foot, bigger than 
buffaloes. I arose, and made him a most graceful bow, 
which he returned at the same moment — but such a bow 
for awkwardness I never saw ! It was as if the Tron Kirk 
steeple had bowed to me. I turned my cheek to the 
sun as well as I could, that I might see the de'il's profile 
properly defined in the cloud. It was capital ! His 
nose was about half a yard long, and his face at least 
three yards; and then he was gapuig «xv^\a.w^vci%^^^ 
that one would have thought he nugYit \\wi^ %-vil^^Hi^^ 
the biggest man in the country. 
jy. 2 G 
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It wiiH (|uito II Nri*iii' iif i«nulmiittniMit. I iMitilil not linivit 
it. On K«»iiiK fW«* t>r nIx HW\m uiiwitnl, il vmiulunli biil, 
(in rotiiriiiiig to tin* snuxt* hpol, i\wtt» Ito Hiii'Nl, Mid I 
roiilil uinLt* liitii \unVv ii Ami ol' hliiiNrlf m imii:li m I 
likiMl } butiilwnyNiiN iIiomiii roiin lilghrr, h^ ^rt^w uliorkr. 
s(» tlial, 1 think, rniiltl 1 linvt* nIauI, Iio iiiikIiI lmV4 coiiiD 
into n r(*M|)i*i*tuhU« nixi* ul' ii (li*'ll ut tiic* laiit. 

I linvi* NiMMi iIiIn K>K'^iil>^- iM'P*^'^^^"'* Nctvi^ral IIiiihh iino*, 
hut iicvi*r hiilf NO wHI ihilinml ah thnt iiionihiK. It re- 
quiri'H a i:i*rtniii kind of ImrkKrotnid whh^h rtrnily I vmmwI 
fli*N(*rili(* ; for, though I viNitiMl thn plitrc* hy lUy h IiUh- 
<lr(*(l tiiiioNy th(*ro wiin no Hlllc^ (llllorc«iti!(« hi«twarti llt<' 
rontifitioii of thnt Njiot iind iht* ri*Nl of tltn hill, tliftt U U 
iiPpoNhihl» to ilt«fhin it without tnklitK R ninlhriimticil 
Murvry. Thi* Imlo nrrouipiinlrN onn itlwayN, hut liic 
^d^nutir. nppnriliou vi«ry m*1i1oui. I linvn hchii it kix or 
Hi'viMi tiuii*N ill uiy lifi\ iilwnyN In a fo^. and at hun riniiiK: 
hut, srtviiif^ thrsi'two liiiicN, ncvrr wrll drfhicfd, part liirint; 
iitwfiyM li^'.hl, Hiid purl dark. 

()ii«*wiiid iwiMity yiMir-'i huh»iM|u«Mit to thii, I wan tit 
li^l'itiMl to read iUi: followinp; noti*, tratiilittdd , I ihiiil, 
from a (ai'miaii papf*r,coiirf*rnitipf tin* Ilo^h* of thn lirniftt, 
}iri ai'rial fi{/,iiri* of thi* viM'y aaiiiii dfM'.iiptioii with iiiitic, 
which is ocra'iidtialiy >,iuui on oiii* |)arti<'olnr fipot niiion;/ 
1h(; Hart/, iiioiiiiltrm:), in Hanover. It wn:* tnkt'ii itutu 
t\iii tVviiy of a Mr Il.iwf*. and I ki'pt a f-opy of it for li*'' 
r(Mii(srilnaiHV* of auld lanp; (^ynf*. I hhali ropy a tifuit*ui:^' 
or two fiorn it hfr«r ; and n-ally it i;i mi likir mini?, tli^l , 
orif* would aliiio.'it h'T tcniptfd to think tin* oik* whm ropici 
from tin* otli^'r. 

** Ilavin;^ a'^rftidfd th«* I'rokcn for th<' thirtieth tiio**. I 
was at h'li^^th ho fiirtunatc a:» to hav<* ih** pli'tt::iir<r iti *«•''• 
injj; th<t ph«Miojo(riion. Thi* f.nii rofc*' ahonl four o'^lorlr, 
and th'; atino'tphf^rf? hfinp; <|uit<* ^.<*r<*iif« toward th<r <'«%>, 
his ray» frotild iman without any ohtitruftioti ov<'r tU 
//i/irir:h'»holi«t. In l\»c« *'.ii\il\\.w«r<-.t how«;v<T, fli kfth'c wifi'l 
riirr\i't\ h«'for«; il l\nii Vttt\\*.\»KffAA n\\\w*^^^*** KV^a\^, » 
H'lstrU^r pant four, I \o«iV.w\ l•.^mAU»v.i•i•\\V\^%•«^.\^x»*•^^^-'^' 
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west, when I observed, at a very great distance, a human 
figare, of a monstrous size. A violent gust of wind hav- 
ing nearly carried away my hat, I clapped my hand to it, 
by moving my arm towards my head, and the colossal 
figure did the same, on which the pleasure that I felt can- 
not be described ; for I had made already many a weary 
step, in the hopes of seeing this shadowy image, without 
being able to gratify my curiosity. 

** I then called the landlord of the Broken (the neigh- 
bouring inn), and having both taken the same position 
which I had taken alone, we looked, but saw nothing. 
We had not, however, stood long, when two such colos- 
sal figures were formed over the above eminence. We 
retained our position, kept our eyes fixed on the same 
spot, and in a little time the two figures again stood 
before us, and were joined by a third. Every move- 
ment that we made, these figures imitated, but with 
this difference, that the phenomenon was sometimes 
weak and faintly defined, and sometimes strong and 
dark.'* 

I can easily account for the latter part of the pheno- 
menon ; for it could only be when the clouds of haze, or, 
as he calls them, " thin transparent vapours,'' were pass- 
ing, that the shadows in the cloud could possibly be 
seen. But how there should have been three of them, 
and not either four, or only two, surpasses my compre- 
hension altogether. It is quite out of nature ; and I am 
obliged to doubt either Mr Hawe's word or the accuracy 
of his optics. 

Among the other strange sights which I have seen 
among the hills, I reckon one of the most curious to 
have been a double shadow of myself, at a moment when 
only the real sun was above the horizon. One morning, 
in April 1785, I was walking on the Moor Brae of Berry 
Knowe, gathering the ewed, when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, I perceived that I had two shadows. I immediately 
looked to ihe east, where the suu \ia.d \v]k!&\. fi^w ^^-^^ 
the horizon, expecting to see iN?o &vm&« "^viS* ^^^~ 
there was but one. There waa uot ©Neu wv^ ^"^ ^^'^'^ 
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mock suns called by us weather-gaws. Yet there was I 
going to a certainty with two shadows — the one upright, 
and well defined, and the other tall, dim, and leaning 
backward, something like a very tall awkward servant 
waiting upon and walking behind a little spruce master. 
The tall one soon vanished, as I turned the hill into 
a glen called Carsen s Cieuch ; but I never forgot the 
circumstance ; and after I became an old man, I visited 
the very spot, as nearly as I could remember, again and 
again, thinking that the reflection of the sun from some 
pool or lake which I had not perceived, might have 
caused it ; but there was no such thing. I never men- 
tioned the circumstance to any living being before, save 
to Sir D. Brewster, who, of all men I ever met with, 
is the fondest of investigating every thing relating to 
natural phenomena : he pretended to account for it by 
some law of dioptrical refraction, which I did not under- 
stand. 

But what I am now going to relate will scarcely pro- 
cure credit, though, on the word of an honest man, it is 
literally true. I once saw about two hundred natural 
apparitions at one time, and altogether. One fine sum- 
mer morning, as I was coming along the Hawkshaw rigg 
of Blackhouse, I perceived on the other side of Douglas 
Burn, in a little rich glen called Brakehope, a whole drove 
of Highland cattle, which I thought could not be fewer 
than ten scores. I saw them distinctly — I never saw 
any beasts more distinctly in my life. I saw the black 
ones, and the red ones, some with white faces, and four 
or five spotted ones. I saw three men driving them, and 
turning them quietly in at corners. They were on each 
side of the burn of Brakehope, and quite from the drove 
road. I was once thinking of going to them myself, but 
I wanted my breakfast, was very hungry, and had no 
charge of that part of the farm : so I hastened home, and 
sent off the shepherd yjVvo Yvad charge of it, to drive the 
drove of cattle from bis V>est \mv^. '^v^w^KA-v^alRftbert 
Borthwick. He seized a slaS 'm V\^ ^^t«v ^x. ^^ 
drivers, and ran off; atvd ^e^s^ N^'^^^^s^ «i^ ^^^'^^ 
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Laidlaw both accompanied him, with good cudgels in 
;heir hands. They were both alive and well to testify 
;he truth of my report : at least, when they went to 
Brakehope there were no cattle there, nor man, nor dogs, 
lor even sheep I There was not a living creature in the 
)ottom of the glen where I had seen the drove, nor the 
nark of a cow's hoof. I was of course laughed at as a 
ireamer and seer of visions ; for, in fact, after inquiring 
it our neighbours, we found that there was not a drove 
>f Highland cattle at that time in the district. I was 
leither a dreamer nor a seer of visions. I was in the 
lighest health and spirits. It was between eight and 
line o'clock on a fine summer morning of mingled clouds 
ind sunshine. I was chanting a song to myself, or 
serhaps making one, when I first came in view of the 
Irove. I was rather more than half a mile from it, but 
not three quarters of a mile ; and as there never was a 
[nan had clearer sight than I had, I could not be mistaken 
in the appearance. In justification of myself, I must here 
3opy two or three sentences from my note-book ; but 
from whence taken, I do not know. 

" On Sunday evening, the 28th ultimo, as Anthony 
Jackson, fanner, aged forty-five, and Matthew Turner, 
the son of William Turner, farmer, aged fifteen years, 
while engaged in inspecting their cattle grazing in Hava- 
rah Park, near Ripley, part of the estate of Sir John 
Ingleby, Bart., they were suddienly surprised by a most 
extraordinary appearance in the park. Turner, whose 
attention was first drawn to the spectacle, said, *• Look, 
Anthony, what a quantity of beasts !' ' Beasts !' cried 
Anthony ; ' Lord bless us, they are not beasts, they are 
men !' 

** By this time the body was in motion, and the spec- 
tators discovered that it was an army of soldiers dressed 
in a white military uniform, and tliat in the centre stood 
a personage of commanding aspect, clothed in scarlet* 
After performing a number of evo\ut\OTv%, X\i^ ear^%\i«^?2sv 
o inarch in perfect order to the sumtrnX oi «.\jS\^v^s»'®kv'?j 
le spectators only at the distance oi a\io\xX oneXN^axAx'^^ 
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ynrds. No sooner had the flnt detaehment, which 
H(*oined to conHiHt of leveral hundreds , and extended four 
deep over an enclosure of thirty acres, attained the hUl, 
than another assembUf^e of men, far more numerous thin 
the fonner, arose and marched without any apparent 
hostility after the military spectres. These were dreiMd 
in a dark uniform, and, at the top of the hill, both parties 
joined, and formed what the spectators called an L, snd 
passing down the opposite side of the hill, disappeared. 
At this time a volume of smoke, like that vomited bf t 
park of artillery, spread over the plain, and was so in- 
pervious, as for two minutes to hide the cattle from 
Jackson and Turner. They were both men of charseter 
and respectability, and the impression made on tbsir 
minds was never erased." 

In addition to this, I may mention, that, during tlie 
last contimmtal war, all the military and volunteers in 
Ireland were hurried to the north to defend the country 
uf^ainst a spectre flc(;t, which had no existence in those 
seas. And I ihid, likewise, in my note-book, the follow- 
ing extraordinary account, which I think was copied long 
aj^o from a book called '* A Guide to the Lakes of Cumber- 
land." I was always so fond of those romantic and vision- 
ary subjects, that I have added thousands of /e^ir to them, 
but in this I shall not deviate one word from the origitti^l 
writer's narrative. 

** Sout«?r Fell is nearly nine hundred yards hi|£h, barri- 
I'luU^d on the north and west sides with precipitous rocks, 
but somewliat more open on the east, and easier of access 
On this mountain occurred the extraordinary phenomenal 
tliat, towards the middle of the last century, excited k'^ 
luuiih constf;rnatlon and alarm — I mean the visionary 
appearances ni' armed men, and other %ures, the causes 
of wliich have never in the smallest degree retreivcd a 
satisfactory solution, though, from the circumstances 
/iereafter meutioived, lUwe Keems reason to believe that 
they arc not eut\re\y iwcx^Wc^XAtt. 

" On a Huiniiier'H moiuvuv; ^^t M^^> 1^s^\^w\\^^.<^^'«^^ 
then 81-rvant to 3. >)yrreuiA VJ\\\.ou \U\\>vV^xv^^n.V^^^>^' 
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to Blakehills, was sitting at the door with his master, 
they saw the figure of a man with a dog, pursuing some 
horses along the side of Souter Fell, a place so steep that 
no horse can travel on it. They appeared to run at an 
amazing pace till they got out of sight at the lower end 
of the Fell. 

** The next morning, Stricket and his master ascended 
the steep side of the mountain, in full expectation that 
they should find the man lying dead, as they were per- 
suaded that the swiftness with which he ran must have 
killed him. They expected likewise to find several dead 
horses, and a number of horse-shoes among the rockSi 
which they were sure the horses could not but throw, 
galloping at such a furious rate. They were, however, 
disappointed, for there appeared not the least vestige of 
either man or horse, not so much as the mark of a horse's 
hoof on the turf, or among the small stones on the steep. 
Astonishment, and a degree of fear perhaps, for some time 
induced them to conceal the circumstances ; but they at 
length disclosed them, and as well might be supposed, 
were only laughed at for their credulity. 

*' The following year, 1744, on the 23d of June, as 
the same David Stricket, who at the time lived with Mr 
William Lancaster's father, of Blakehills, was walking a 
little above the house, about seven in the evening, he 
saw a troop of horsemen riding on the side of Souter Fell, 
in pretty close ranks, and at a brisk pace. Mindful of 
the ridicule which had been excited against him the pre- 
ceding year, he continued to observe them in silence for 
some time ; but being at last convinced that the appear- 
ance was real, he went into the house, and informed Mr 
Lancaster that he had something curious to show him. 
They went out together, but before Stricket had either 
spoken or pointed out the place, his master s son had 
himself discovered the aerial troopers ; and when con- 
scious that the same appearances were visible to both, 
they informed the family, and the phenom^w^L '^^i^ ^^^ 
seen by alL 

" These visionary horsemen seemed Vo tovcv^ l\«^ ^' 
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lower part of Souter Fell, and became visible at a place 
called Knott. They then moved in r^tilar troops along 
the side of the FeU, till they came opposite to Blakehills, 
when they went over the mountain. Thus they described 
a kind of curvilineal path, and both their first and last 
appearances were bounded by the top of the mountain. 

*' The pace at which these shadowy forms proceeded, 
was a regular swift walk, and the whole time of the con- 
tinuance of their appearance was upwards of two hours ; 
but farther observation was then precluded by the approach 
of darkness. Many troops were seen in succession ; and 
frequently the last, or the last but one, in a troop, would 
quit his position, gallop to the front, and then observe 
the same pace with the others. The same changes were 
visible to all the spectators, and the view of the pheno- 
mena was not confined to Blakehills only, but was seen 
by every person at every cottage within the distance of a 
mile. The number of persons who witnessed the march 
of these aerial travellers was twenty-six." 

It would therefore appear that my vision of a drove of 
Highland cattle, with their drivers, was not altogether an 
isolated instance of the same phenomena. It is quite 
evident that we must attribute these appearances to par- 
ticular states of the atmosphere, and suppose them to be 
shadows of realities ; the airy resemblance of scenes pas- 
sing in distant parts of the country, and by some singular 
operation of natural causes thus expressively imaged on 
the acclivities of the mountains. 
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